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A Review of the World 





AS an end been made to William 
Randolph Hearst as an aspirant 
for political honors? His defeat for 

3 governor of New York by about 
60,000 plurality, while all the rest of the Demo- 
ratic ticket was elected by a small margin, is 
valine interpreted. To Mr. Hearst’s papers 
i: signifies that the corporations concentrated 
all their opposition upon him. To Mr. Bryan it 
means that Mr. Hearst was “vindicated,” inas- 
much as it was “his heroic struggle” that 
brought success to the rest of the ticket, and the 
rest of the ticket “stood for the same principles 
for which he contended.” Mr. Hearst’s own de- 
feat is construed by Mr. Bryan as the result of 
the personal opposition of McCarren, McClel- 
lan, Jerome and Croker. “His personal ene- 
mies,” says Mr. Bryan, “have contributed to 
his defeat, but the triumph of his ideas still 
leaves him in a position to continue the fight 
for the protection of the public against the 
encroachments of predatory wealth.” “As a 
matter of fact,” remarks the New York Press 
(Rep.), “he [Hearst] has polled the biggest 
vote ever polled by a Democratic candidate for 
governor of New York, except in the famous 
presidential year of 1904.” It thinks he could 
have won as an independent candidate. 


N THE other hand the New York World 
(Dem.) points out that “in New York 
City, where Mr. Hearst is better known than 
elsewhere, he ran nearly 60,000 behind his asso- 


ciates. Instead of being a source of strength 
he was a burden too heavy for the rest of the 
ticket to carry.” The one thing really clear, 
it thinks, is that he has been soundly beaten 
on the issue of his personality; and not 
mly in New York but elsewhere Hearstism, 
it thinks, was a blight on the party. In 
Massachusetts, where Moran was nominated 
for governor by the same convention that 
indorsed Hearst, the Republican plurality 
shows an increase of fifty per cent. over 


last year, “in spite of the fact that up to 
the time Hearst dragged his Independence 
League into the contest there was a more than 
favorable prospect that a Democratic governor 
could be elected. The returns from 
Illinois and California show similar results of 
Hearstism.” “He remains a peril and a por- 
tent to the Democratic party,” says the Phila- 
delphia Press (Rep.), “but not to the State of 
New York. Like Bryan, he can command and 
control Democratic party machinery, but he 
cannot poll the Democratic vote or command a 
majority in the State, and, like Bryan, he will 
be worse beaten every time he runs.” The 
Birmingham Age-Herald (Dem.) thinks that 
Hearst’s defeat “has cleared the way again for 
Mr. Bryan.” The New York Sun (Rep.) 
thinks differently. It says: “Among the in- 
numerable familiar figures. that are seen 
emerging from their cyclonic sanctuaries 
there is no Bryan to be discovered. He has 
passed from the scene. He is as a blot of ink 
that is effaced by a larger blot of ink; both, 
in the mercy of Providence, already somewhat 
mitigated by the beneficence of the blotting- 
pad.” 


T IS evident that the size of Mr. Hearst’s 

vote is taken as a significant warning, what- 
ever may be the political future of Mr. Hearst 
himself. That vote was obtained despite the 
widespread revolt of conservative Democrats, 
the open opposition of McCarren, Democratic 
leader of Brooklyn, and Richard Croker, for- 
mer leader of Tammany Hall; and despite the 
tremendous indictment of Hearst as an in- 
stigator of assassination made by Secre- 
tary Root in the name of President Roosevelt 
in the closing days of the campaign. Mr. 
Bonaparte, Secretary of the Navy, and soon to 
be Attorney-General, regards the Hearst vote 
as “ominous,” and as proving “that we must 
be prepared to deal with the questions he has 
been agitating in a spirit at once liberal and 
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Roosevelt will probably cease’ 
now that Mr. Hughes has bee: 

raised “to the rank of a presi 

dential _ possibility.” “They 
greatly deceive themselves,” the 
Richmond Journal remarks, 
“who suppose that the move 

ment he [Hearst] represented is 
beaten or turned back.” But in 
the very strength of this move 

ment the Baltimore News (Ind. 

sees evidence of the persona 

weakness of Mr. Hearst, fo: 
“he has manifestly failed to pol! 
‘a vote anything like as large as 
would have been polled by an) 
representative Democrat wh« 

had championed with sobriet: 
the cause that Hearst represent 
ed in hysterical, inflammatory 
and demagogic fashion.” The 
New York Evening Post (Ind. ) 
takes the same view. “But for 
Hearst’s intervention,” it ob 

serves, “the chance of electing 
a Republican governor would 
have been absolutely nil. He 
saved the Republicans,” it goes 
on to remark, “while ruining the 
bright opportunity of the Demo- 
crats and getting himself the 








“THE MELANCHOLY DAYS 
THE YEAR” 


—Kemble 


conservative.” From all directions come simi 
lar notes of warning. Says the New Yofk 
Times (Dem.): 


“There are sobering lessons enough in Mr. 
Hughes’ victory to occupy the best minds of the 
country for a long time to come. Socialism 
stands just around the corner and it is the aim 
of socialism to beat it into the heads of labor 
that when the two make common cause their 
victory is won. Labor in this election has ac- 
cepted Mr. Hearst. It has evidently paid little 
or no attention to what was said against him. 
It will continue to listen to his appeals. It will 
cease to listen only when the material out of 
which he constructs them has been destroyed, 
when the minds in which his ideas now find lodg- 
ment have been enlightened and put on their 
guard against him. The work to be done is one 
of sane and wise reform and of public enlighten- 
ment.” 


R. HEARST “has been fully vindicated as 
a danger signal,’ remarks the Charles- 
ton News and Courier (Dem.), which thinks 
also that “the chatter about a third term for Mr. 


ARE COME, THE SADDEST OF 


in Collier’s 


most direct slap in the face that 
any candidate for governor ever 


Weekly. received. 


N THE whole, the majority of the Ameri- 

can papers are of the opinion that Mr. 
Hearst has by no means been ended as a potent 
political factor. Here and there are journals 
like the New York Tribune and the Philadel- 
phia Ledger that think he is practically done 
for, but that is not the prevailing view even in 
newspaper offices where he is most cordially 
hated. “Practically repudiated by the party 
they sought to debase and misuse,” says The 
Ledger, “the Hearsts and Morans and their 
kind cease to be a menace. Their appeals to 
ignorance and passion will gradually lose ef- 
fect.” If Mr. Hearst had been beaten, thinks 
The Tribune, as Bryan was, because of the 
unpopularity of an issue, he might appeal to 
the public again on some new and popular 
issue; but the defeat in his case is “for rea- 
sons as immutable as his personality.” But 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) thinks 
that Hearst “is placed ahead of Bryan in the 
race for the Democratic presidential candi- 








HAS AN END BEEN MADE TO HEARST ? 


dacy.” The Cleveland Plain Dealer (Demo- 
cratic but anti-Hearst) thinks that his “per- 
nicious activity” has been only curtailed,” and 
there will be “as much mischief in Hearst 
barely beaten as in Hearst elected governor.” 
It regrets that he was not politically killed, in- 
stead of being scotched. The Chicago Post 
(Ind.) thinks that he now becomes “more than 

a figure to be watched, a figure to be met 
at every one of his tricky turns by the genuine 
Americanism and patriotism of the nation, a 
figure to be banished finally and completely 
from American politics.” These, and many 
others that might be quoted to the same ef- 
fect, are all anti-Hearst papers. As for the 
comparatively few Hearst papers in the coun- 
tr), such as the Buffalo Times and The Geor- 
giun (Atlanta), they have not abated their 
loyalty because of his defeat, but still hail him 
as a possible savior from the ills of corpora- 
tion abuse. 


IMILAR ideas are extensively entertained 
in London, which followed the Hearst 
campaign with an unusual degree of interest. 
Hearst is defeated but not crushed as a presi- 
dential candidate, says the London Saturday 
The London Spectator thinks he 


Review. 


THE NEXT MISTRESS OF THE GUBERNATORIAL 
MANSION AT ALBANY 


Mrs. Charles E. Hughes has shunned all newspaper no- 
toriety, and not until her husband was elected governor 
was she willing that her picture should be published. 
She was Miss Antoinette Carter, of Brooklyn. 





ENTRIES 
GRAND “REE FOR ALL 
PRESIDENTIAL RACE. 


BRYAN 

















OF COURSE MR. BRYAN IS INCONSOLABLE 


Bayan (to Democratic donkey): “I’ve half a mind . lam the life out of you for throwing that good man 
earst!” 


—Morris in Spokane Spokesman-Review. 
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“remains a vigorous and dangerous force in 
American politics.” Says the London Times: 


“The State and the Union have been saved for 
the present from the consequences which would 
have been likely to follow a victory for Hearst, 
but unless the warning which the vote of so 
many thousands of electors for such a man con- 
tains is taken to heart in season those conse- 
quences may only be deferred. It is the monstrous 
and ostentatious employment of money as an en- 
gine of oppression and wrong among a people 
who are intelligent and devoted to freedom which 
alone has made the career of Hearst possible, 
and which will assuredly make the career of him 
‘or another of his kind one day successful unless 
the unmitigated sway and flagrant worship of the 
dollar be checked.” 

Much the same view is expressed in Canada 
by the Toronto Globe. Speaking ot Hearst 
and his papers, it says: 

“That the spirit of revolt among the American 
people should accept such mouthpieces and such a 
champion shows that discontent is deep, that an- 
tagonism is bitter, and that among a dangerously 
large class despair has destroyed all sense of 
political responsibility.” 


R. HEARST’S own comments on the re- 
sults, either in person or through the edi- 
torial utterances of his papers, are very brief. 
On the morning after election he issued this 
personal statement: 
“T am enlisted in this fight against the control 
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of government by the trusts and corrupt corpora- 
tions, and I will fight it out to the end. But I 
will serve in the lead or in the ranks, just exactly 
as the people desire, and as earnestly and loyally 
in one place as in the other. The people have 
decided to retain the Republican party in power. 
I will make my fight in the ranks, therefore, and, 
as a private citizen, do my best to promote thie 
interests of my fellow citizens.” 


Later on, he declared that he would never 
again be a candidate for any office. And his 
Evening Journal said on the day after the 
election: 


“You will be pleased to learn, friendly readers, 
that this column of the Evening Journal will try 
to forget politics and politicians for a while. A 
majority of the votes, or a majority of The Dol- 
lars (it seems to be about the same thing in this 
happy land,)have declared for a continuation of 
Trust government. Wehave expressed our opinion 
as to the probable result of such a government. 
There is nothing to do but look on, and—regret- 
fully—see the people get another lesson. 

“They will get it.” 

Mr. Hearst’s personal expenditure for the 
campaign was over $256,000. 

R. HUGHES as a presidential possibility 
elicits some attention. The fact that he 
was President Roosevelt’s personal choice for 
candidate is thought to make him a possible 
residuary legatee of the President, placing 
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INCONSOLABLE (Almost) 


—McDougall in Philadelphia North American. 








“STANDING PAT” ON THE ROOSEVELT PROGRAM 


him in the same category with Secretaries 
Tait and Root. It is an open secret that the 
President was expected to stand for re-elec- 
tion had Mr. Hearst been elected governor of 
New York. That situation being averted, 
speculation as to his successor is again 
becoming more active. The hold which 
Senators Foraker and Dick maintain in Ohio 
‘egarded as a serious obstacle to the selec- 
tion of Mr. Taft, and the prominence which 
Mr. Root has had as a corporation lawyer is 
held by many to be a very grave difficulty in 
his way. Says the New York Press (Rep.): 
“Tt is understood that the Administration’s 
purpose has been to provide a residuary lega- 
tee for the White House in the person of a 
Mr. Root or Mr. Cortelyou. We guess the 
people of New York and Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes have settled this matter of succes- 
sion.” And the Springfield Republican says: 
[he outcome thus forces into national promi- 
neice a new personality on the republican side 
thit may be made large with possibilities for the 
party leadership next presidential year. A strong, 
fearless, progressive, reformatory administration 
oi New York state by Mr. Hughes will bring 
him into such consideration for the national re- 
publican nomination two years from now as may 
overshadow Secretary Taft. It will all jnund 
upon Mr. Hughes.” 
» 6 : 
] ROM' a journalistic point of view, the 
i recent elections were not a suc- 
cess. They have failed to furnish 
even one first-class topic for news- 
paper and magazine discussion. The situa- 
tion in the country at large remains substan- 
tially what it was, and if the Republican ma- 
jority in Congress has been cut down from 
112 last year to about 60 this year, that was 
not unexpected and seemed almost to be de- 
sired by the Republicans themselves. If there 
is any general observation to be made of the 
results of the voting in the country at large 
it is that the country “stands pat” on the 
Roosevelt program. Even Mr. Bryan, who 
sees in the election returns “a trend in favor 
of the Democratic party” so marked as “to 
make it probable that the Democrats will con- 
trol the Congress to be elected in 1908,” bases 
his hope of such an event on the fact that Mr. 
Roosevelt goes out of office March 4, 1909, and, 
consequently, “standing by the President” can- 
not be made an effective cry in the next con- 
gressional campaign as Mr. Bryan concedes 
that it was made this year. “The Democratic 
gains in Congress,” he admits “have not been 
as great as the [Democratic] party expected.” 
Forecasting the result some time before elec- 
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ON THE HOME STRETCH 
—Wilshire’s Magazine (Socialist). 


tion, the New York Tribune said: “On the face 
of the apportionment of 1901 the Republican 
majority should be between thirty and forty. 
This year, with the Democratic party disheart- 
ened and disorganized, a majority of sixty 
would not be surprizing.” This latter majority 
is about what was obtained. “The result of the 
Congressional elections,” says the New York 
World (Dem.) “seems to be as complete an in- 
dorsement of him [Roosevelt] and his policies 
as he could wish.” 


6 ee next Congress will be deprived of the 
services of several Republicans who set 
themselves in opposition to the Roosevelt pro- 
gram. Joseph W. Babcock, of Wisconsin, who 
was leader of the “insurgents” in the late ses- 
sion, must hereafter do his insurrecting on the 
outside. James W. Wadsworth, of New York, 
who has held his seat in the House for eight- 
een years, and who did his best last spring to 
block the legislation for more rigid inspection 
of the meat-packers, has been sent packing 
for his mistake. The independent Republican 
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who has defeated him took a cow for his em- 
blem on the ballot and in that sign conquered. 
The advent of the Federation of Labor into 
politics has produced no startling results. Can- 
non goes back with a large off-year majority. 
Sherman had little difficulty in securing his 
re-election. So of Gardner (New Jersey), 
Mudd (Maryland), and Lilley (Connecticut). 
Longworth, of Ohio, the President’s son- 
in-law, won handily, the reputed oppos'- 
tion to him by the Federation being dis- 
claimed by Mr. Gompers. The Socialist party. 
which had hopes at one time of electing a 
member of the House in New York or Chi- 
cago, must continue to live on its hopes. 
“Small improvement was made in the char- 
acter of the House,” says the New York Press 
(Rep.), whose ideas of improvement are of 
the radical-type, “but even less is promised for 
the Senate. It is the same old Senate, 
slightly tempered by indictment and prosecu- 
tion, and it will do things in pretty much the 
same old way.” 


qc March 4 next the terms of thirty Sena- 

tors will expire, fifteen of them being Re- 
publicans and an equal number being Democrats. 
“It is reasonable to expect,’ says the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York World 
(Dem.), “that nineteen of these thirty seats 
will be filled by Republicans and eleven by 


Democrats.” That would give the Republican 
party a two-thirds majority in the upper house 
(sixty-one Republicans to twenty-nine Demo- 
crats) and enable the party to pass the San 
Domingo treaty or do anything else as long 
as it kept its forces intact. Twelve of the 
Senators who take their seats March 4 will 
do so.as a result of the movement for the 
selection of Senators by popular choice. In 
these twelve cases nominations were made at 
the party primaries. All but two of the Sena- 
tors so nominated—Cullom, of Illinois, and 
Mulkey, of Oregon—come from Southern 
States where there is no serious political con- 
test outside the Democratic primaries. Com- 
menting on the Democratic congressional! 
campaign, the New York Tribune remarks: 


“The party, in fact, is too busy now with other 
political problems to think seriously of capturing 
Congress or even to desire a victory which would 
involve the acceptance of any national responsi- 
bilities. No such situation has arisen in the 
memory of the present generation, and the curi 
ous self-effacement of the Democratic party as a 
national organization this year may perhaps be 
taken as a sign that its vitality is exhausted and 
that it is destined to suffer before long som« 
radical transformation, if not in name, at least 
in character.” 


The Philadelphia Ledger (Rep.), however: 
sees signs of change in both parties—premoni 
tions of a division that must ultimately occur, 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL HANDICAP 


—Louisville Herald. 

















Spatetiei by Brown Brothers, Copyright 1906. by. New York Times, 


AN ELECTION NIGHT SCENE IN NEW YORK CITY 


The tall structure is The Times building. The shaft of light from the top is directed to the east, indicating 
the election of Hughes. In the crowd below are tens of thousands of men massed in Times Square to read the 
election bulletins. On the reader’s left, Broadway stretches to the south, brilliantly illumined by electric lights. 
On the right is Seventh Avenue. The line of light down the middle of "each street is caused by the continuous 
line of moving trolley-cars. 
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BOOKSELLER—MAYOR—GOVERNOR 


Edwin S. Stuart’s personal popularity and reputation 
helped to overcome the bitter opposition to the Republican 
machine and to insure his election as governor of Pennsy]- 
vania. 


for “it is not conceivable that we can long con- 
tinue with only one party, or with two parties, 
professing the same ideas.” 


FOR the question of tariff revision in 


S 
A the next Congress, the Boston Herald 
(Ind.), which ardently desires revision, sees 
but one hope for it: 


“So far as the question of tariff revision is 
involved, the hope of those who favor it will 
rest largely with the President. Under the rule 
of the caucus and the speaker, the small minor- 
ity of Republicans who favor immediate limited 
revision will be unable to accomplish anything 
unless the President shall take the lead. If he 
comes to believe, as it is not impossible that he 
may, that it will be good policy to take this issue 
away from the Democrats before 1908, as he 
has already deprived them of the anti-trust and 
railroad regulation issues, he could no doubt se- 
cure enough Republican and Democratic support 
to put through a measure of relief from some 
of the worst of the tariff exactions. It would 
be one of those cases where justice is the best 
policies. And Mr. Roosevelt has shown himself 
capable of playing that high sort of politics suc- 
cessfully, even against the open and the covert 
opposition of once pow erful but now subordinated 
party leaders.” 


The New York Evening Post confesses to 


“distinct disappointment.” It sees nothing in 
the elections to induce the President to resur- 
rect his long-buried tariff reform message. 
“The two most devout worshipers of the Ding- 
ley tariff,” it says, “Messrs. Cannon and Dal- 
zell, have been triumphantly re-elected and 
there is nothing in the result to make them 

abate their adoration for their idol.” 

x 
* *# 

SIDE from the contest in New York 
“1 State, there were no State elections 
that excited general national inter- 
est. The trend in all the Northern 
States was toward a decrease in Republican 
pluralities from the phenomenal vote regis- 
tered two years ago. It is in this decrease that 
Mr. Bryan discerns a tide running in the di- 
rection of the Democracy. Yet every State 
legislature in the North remains Republican 
and every governor elected last month is a 
Republican with two exceptions. In Rhode 
Island James H. Higgins, the Democratic can- 
didate, defeated Governor Utter, and in Minne- 
sota Governor John A. Johnson, Democrat, 
was re-elected. In each of those States, how- 
ever, the rest-of the Republican ticket was 


HOCH OF KANSAS 


Re-elected governor by a small plurality after a bitter 
fight with Standard Oil interests. 





OFF-YEAR RESULTS IN 


successful. In Kansas, Governor Hoch, Re- 
publican, is re-elected by a narrow margin, the 
rest of the Republican ticket being elected by 
handsome pluralities. In New Jersey, the Re- 
publicans retain a slight majority of the legis- 
lature. Interest there centers on the fight 
against Senator Dryden's re-election to the 
United States Senate. As five or six Republi- 
can members of the next legislature declare 
that they will not vote for him, a lively hope 
of his defeat is entertained. He is an insur- 
ance president and his corporate connections 
have aroused the hostility of all the radicals in 
the party, Senator La Follette coming all the 
wey from Wisconsin in the late campaign to 
help defeat him. 


I \ THE State of Pennsylvania the “reform- 

ers’ were deeply disappointed by their fail- 
ure to elect Emery. The regular Republi- 
can candidate, Edwin S. Stuart, elected by a 
plurality of about 75,000, is “conceded by the 
warmest friends of Mr. Emery”—we are 
quoting the New York Times (Dem.)—to be 

man of high character and of considerable 
ability; the kind of a man, in fact, that the 
machine would never have thought of naming 
in ordinary times.” The local election in Phil- 


PREACHER—CHANCELLOR—GOVERNOR 
Rev. Dr. Henry A. Buchtel, chancellor of the University 


f Denver, has been elected governor of Colorado. The 


radicals call him a corporation candidate. 


MANY STATES 





EXPONENT OF THE “IOWA IDEA” IN 
TARIFF REFORM 
Albert B. Cummins has just been re-elected governor of 
Iowa on a “stand-pat’” platform, tho he is an ardent 
tariff reformer. 


THE 


adelphia was also marked by a victory of the 
regular organization. Mayor Weaver, whose 
fight against the bosses of his party brought 
him last year into national prominence, de- 
serted the reform party in the middle of the 
campaign, charging that it was a “newspaper 
combine” and “a vicious coterie of would-be 
bosses.” The general opinion of the press is 
that he has by this act become—to use the 
phrase of the Cleveland Plain Dealer—“ex- 
cessively dead.” In Wisconsin, Governor 
James O. Davidson, whose renomination was 
generally accepted as a defeat for Senator La 
Follette and a triumph for Senator Spooner, 
was re-elected by a large plurality. In Idaho, 
where the administration at Washington was 
so deeply interested as to send Secretary Taft 
to make a speech, Governor Gooding (Repub- 
lican) is re-elected and the legislature is Re- 
publican. New Hampshire’s vote was so close 
that no candidate seems to have received a 
clear majority over all, and the selection of 
a governor will be thrown into the legislature, 
which is Republican. Governor Guild is re- 
elected in Massachusetts by a handsome ma- 
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ONE OF THE TWO DEMOCRATIC GOVERNORS 
IN THE NORTH ELECTED LAST MONTH 
John H. Higgins will soon take the oath of office in 


Rhode Island, a fact due to the revolt against the blind 
“boss” of the Republican party, Chas. R. Brayton. 


jority over John B. Moran, candidate of three 


parties. Oklahoma, however, where constitu- 
tional delegates were elected, begins its ca- 
reer as a State by going Democratic, much to 
the chagrin of the Republican leaders. They 
attribute the result to the Prohibition issue. 
In Arizona a big majority voted against union 
with New Mexico in one State, so that New 
Mexico and Arizona will remain Territories. 
As for the rest of the country, it is sufficient 
to say that every other Northern State that 
voted (including Nebraska) went Republican, 
and every Southern State that voted (includ- 
ing Missouri) went Democratic. 


* 
* * 
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wy ITHIN the five and a half years since 
he entered the White House, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has had (or will 
have had when the new Cabinet 
changes take effect) two Secretaries of State, 
three Secretaries of the Treasury, two Secre- 
taries of War, two Secretaries of the Interior, 
five Secretaries of the Navy, one Secretary of 
Agriculture, five Postmasters-General, three 
Attorneys-General, and three Secretaries of 
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Commerce and Labor. One sole survivor 
(beside the President himself) of all 
the changes remains—James Wilson, the 
gentleman who tells us such things as how to 
make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, and how to inoculate the day’s churn- 
ing with bacteria that will insure first-class 
butter. The number of changes made by the 
President have broken all records. In his Cab 
inet of nine, six changes were announced last 
month, three of them consisting of shiftings 
from one place to another, and three consist- 
ing of new accessions. Root, Taft and Wil- 
son “stand pat,” so to speak. Shaw, Moody 
and Hitchcock drop out, their places being 
taken respectively by Cortelyou, Bonaparte and 
Garfield. The three new men are Oscar S. 
Straus, James R. Garfield and George von 
L. Meyer. 


4 Rarer rather sweeping changes have ex- 

cited very considerable comment, most 
of it expressive of satisfaction. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger, however, sees no occasion for 
enthusiasm. It does not object to the men or 
their assignments, but such an _ extensive 
change, it thinks, “indicates a want of con- 
tinuity in the direction and control of the great 
departments of the Federal Government that 
is, to say the least, regrettable. In the fact 
that New York State now has three men in the 
Cabinet, besides the President, the Chicago 
Evening Post sees evidence that the President 
thinks it better to study men than geography. 
“It seems to be his thought that two good men 
from one State are to be preferred to two pos- 
sibly indifferent men from two States. The 
people won’t quarrel with his conclusions.” 
The New York Times considers the changes 
“reassuring.” They “indicate a disposition to 
take conservative counsel. To say 
that President Roosevelt is slowing up a bit 
might be the wrong way to put it. But these 
changes in his Cabinet indicate that, at least, 
he is not quickening his pace.” 


OST of the adverse criticism of these 

Cabinet changes is called forth by the 
transfer of George B. Cortelyou to the Sec- 
retaryship of the Treasury. Mr. Cortelyou is 
the chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. He held that position two years ago, 
and it was at him that Judge Parker, Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, directed his at- 
tack in regard to the collection of campaign 
funds from corporations. The. money con- 
tributed by the big insurance societies for the 





CHANGES IN THE CABINET 


Republican campaign also went to his com- 
mittee. He was then in charge of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, and the sus- 
picion was freely expressed that the knowl- 
dge obtained in that official capacity was used 

» “squeeze” the corporations. His transfer to 
the Treasury Department is criticized for the 
same reason. The Baltimore Sun ‘(Dem.) 
remarks: 

“There is no branch of the Government which 
vould be so useful in securing campaign con- 
tributions as the Treasury Department. It has 

ipervision of more than 6,000 national banks. 
(he administration of the customs and internal 
evenue service is under its control. There is no 
ther department of the Government which af- 
yrds so many opportunities to the practical politi- 
ian to strengthen his party by obtaining for it 
he favor of corporations. There is a_ widespread 
elief that the ‘appointment of Mr. Cortelyou is 
ot made with the view of depriving his party 
f any advantages which it might derive from 
he control of the Treasury Department by the 
xperienced and resourceful politician who is 
iow chairman of its Republican National Com- 
nittee, and has been ever since Mr. Roosevelt’s 
‘ampaign in 1904. It may be possible that this 
belief is not well founded, but the President has 
nly himself to blame for its existence.” 

The New York Press (Rep.) savagely dis- 
approves of Mr. Cortelyou in any Cabinet post. 
The Boston Herald (Ind.) thinks he has 
shown “perfect fidelity to his trust and marked 
ability and adaptedness”; but a decent respect 
for public opinion requires that he should resign 
his position as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. The Florida Times 
(Dem.) admits that nothing was done during 
the campaign of which he was in charge that 
had not been done before time and again by 
the Republican party. It had been for years 
the uninterrupted practise; but if President 
Roosevelt is to be a leader in reform, “he 
should have found some man for the position 
of Secretary of the Treasury who had not re- 
ceived money that the conscience of the coun- 
try, if not the laws of the land, branded as 


stolen.” 


T= surprize in the Cabinet changes is the 

appointment of Oscar S. Straus to the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. This 
surprize is due not only to the fact that he is 
the first Jew ever appointed to a Cabinet post 
in this nation, but also to the fact that he is a 
“Cleveland Democrat.” ‘Like many other 
“Cleveland Democrats,” however, he has voted 
the Republican ticket in recent national cam- 
paigns, and he has a particularly high personal 
regard for Mr. Roosevelt. “I have known 
four Presidents intimately,” Mr. Straus said in 


GOVERNOR PATTERSON OF TENNESSEE 


He had a stiff fight to defeat the Republican candidate, 
Clay Evans. 


1904, “but I have never met a public man more 
exacting in adjusting his judgment to what he 
considered the right side of the case. I do 
regard him, while a very quick thinker, as very 
conservative in arriving at his conclusions.” 
Mr. Straus has had a career of wide and 
varied success. His father lost all he had in 
Germany, because of the part he played—along 
with Carl Schurz and Professor Kinkel—in the 
revolution of 1848. He came to this country 
in consequence and recuperated his fortunes 
rapidly. Oscar was sent to Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he developed a literary bent that 
has stayed with him amid all his other activi- 
ties. He is an author of several serious works. 
One is “The Origin of the Republican Form 
of Government in the United States.” Another 
is “The Development of Religious Liberty in 
the United States.” A third is “The Reform 
of the Diplomatic Service.” He is an L.H.D. 
and LL.D., and has delivered lectures at Yale, 
Harvard and Annapolis. 


M® STRAUS entered the profession of 


law, and when the Chamber of Com- 
merce of this city appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the subject of discriminations by rail- 
roads, his firm was retained by the committee. 
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That was back in 1878, and the result of that 
coinmittee’s work, aided by the labors of Mr. 
Straus and his partners, had a marked effect 
upon the course of railroad legislation, which 
led to the establishment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. But he broke down under 
the strain and abandoned the legal profession 
in consequence, entering his father’s business 
house, L. Straus & Sons, with which he has 
been connected ever since. But his civic and 
philanthropic activities have been of the widest. 
He is vice-president of the National Civic Fed- 
eration, and was for years president of the 
Social Science Association. He is president 
of the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation. He is a trustee of the Baron de 
Hirsch fund and was the first president of the 
Jewish Historical Society. He was appointed 
minister to Turkey by President Cleveland 
and reappointed by President McKinley. He 
was appointed by President Roosevelt as a 
member of the Hague Court of Arbitration, 
and is one of the most ardent peace advocates 
in' the country. 


(7 theory held in Washington as to the 
motive for the appointment of Mr. Straus 
is that it was “in the nature of a pawn in the 
New York political game.” Collier’s Weekly 
attributes it to a higher motive. It says: 


“Mr Straus becomes, by his position, the fore- 
most American member of his race. Young Jews, 
ambitious to get forward in the world, will emu- 
late the Cabinet member, not the sordid type 
of unscrupulous success. To help for- 
ward as racial leaders men of the character of 
Mr. Straus is probably the longest step toward 
the Americanizing of our immigrants that could 
be taken by a single act. There are ten thousand 
men in the United States whom Mr. Roosevelt 
might have put in his Cabinet. In so far as his 
singling out of Mr. Straus had for its motive the 
furnishing of an ideal to a million Jews already 
here, and another million coming, it was an act 
of far-seeing statesmanship. And the appoint- 
ment is all the more to the President’s credit 
since he must have foreseen the resentment of 
many powerful old-line Republicans at the ap- 
pointment to a Cabinet office of a man who was 
a Cleveland favorite and voted the Democratic 
ticket as late as nine years ago.” 


Needless to say, the Jewish journals com- 
ment on the appointment in terms of enthu- 
siasm. Says the New York American Hebrew: 
“Whether so intended or not, President Roose- 
velt’s action will be regarded by the diplomatic 
world as a well-deserved rebuke to those autoc- 
racies of Europe where a Jew’s creed bars him 


from public office.” The Chronicler, a Jewish 
journal of New York, is especially pleased 
since the appointment shows that a Jew in 
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America does not have to repudiate his faith 
in order to receive such honor. 


ITTLE noteworthy comment follows the 

selection for the Cabinet of Mr. Garfield 
(as Secretary of the Interior) and Mr. Meyer 
(as Postmaster-General). Mr. Garfield’s se- 
lection is well received, but the dominant feel- 
ing caused by his appointment is one of regret 
over Mr. Hitchcock’s retirement. Here is a 
tribute from a Democratic paper—the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer—to Mr. Hitchcock’s admin- 
istration of affairs: 

“The retirement of Secretary Hitchcock of the 
interior department will be viewed with regret 
by all citizens except those whom he has sent to 
jail or otherwise restrained from continuing their 
impudent raids upon what little is left of the 
public domain. For many years this unassuming 
but indefatigable public servant has stood _ be- 
tween the people and their despoilers, and with 
no beating of drums or blowing of horns has 
conducted a campaign against the land thieves 
which approaches a triumphant conclusion. He 
has never received full credit for this service, 
but it has long been apparent to those who chose 
to see. His work, whether appreciated or not, 
will live after him, and is left in such shape that 
it can be easily carried to a conclusion by his 
successor.’ 

The Boston Herald does not think that those 
who have learned to dread Secretary Hitch- 
cock’s keen scrutiny will gain much comfort 
from Mr. Garfield’s appointment to succeed 
him. It says: “Mr. Garfield has done such fear- 
less and excellent work in finding out the de- 
vious ways of violators of law, that good men 
will regard his promotion with favor.” 

As for Mr. Meyer, his appointment is at- 
tributed by the New York Evening Post to his 
wealth and social alliances; but it is assured 
that he will make “a ing and diligent 
Postmaster-General.” Mr. Meyer has been 
ambassador to Italy and to Russia, serving 
efficiently at St. Petersburg during the Russo- 
Japanese War and especially during the nego- 
tiations conducted by President Roosevelt for 
the restoration of peace. He hails from the 
“Sacred Cod district” of Massachusetts and is 
a political protégé of Senator Lodge. 


* 


* * 

GREAT legal contest has been ini- 

tiated by Attorney-General Moody 

which may become one of the most 

important in the history of the na- 
tion. It is a contest between the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration on one side, and the Standard Oil 
Company on the other. The contest begins in 
the form of a suit instituted by the Govern- 
ment for the dissolution of the Standard Oil 








Copy:ight 1906, by Brown Brothers, N 
THE FIRST JEW EVER CHOSEN FOR THE CABINET 


Mr. Oscar S. Straus, L.H.D., LL.D., lawyer, author, merchant, diplomatist, philanthropist, becomes the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and labor, and will have charge of the Immigration Bureau, among other things. He is 
“fa Cleveland Democrat and Roosevelt Republican,’ and his selection is commended by the press of all parties 
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Company of New Jersey, the “holding com- 
pany” formed a dozen years ago to take over 
the stocks of the companies (sixty-nine in 
number), whose consolidation by this means 
constitutes what is called the Standard Oil 
“Trust.” The charge is that this holding com- 
pany is one of a series of devices to maintain 
in large sections of the country a monopoly 
in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law of 
1890. The officials of the company deny this, 
calling attention to the fact that there are 125 
competitors of the Standard Oil, who are earn- 
ing more than the latter in proportion to the 
capital invested. These officials, it is said, 


TO LOOK OUT FOR THE LAND THIEVES 
HEREAFTER 


James R. Garfield, the distinguished son of a dis- 
guished father, now becomes Secretary of the Interior in 
place of Ethan Allen Hitchcock, resigned. 


have paid several personal visits of late to the 
President, presumably in the attempt to dis- 
suade him from allowing this suit to be insti- 
tuted. If that was indeed their purpose, their 
efforts have been in vain. The suit has been 
instituted in St. Louis, and comes in part as a 
result of the facts elicited last winter by At- 
torney-General Hadley, of the State of Mis- 
souri, and in part as a result of the investiga- 
tion more recently made by Commissioner Gar- 
eld, of the Bureau of Corporations. It prom- 
ises to be a fight of legal Titans. 
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[t IS not too much to say that the eyes of 
the industrial and financial world will be on 
this contest as it develops. The Standard Oil 
Company is a corporation of world-wide ac- 
tivity. In the first week after this suit was 
begun the market value of the company’s stock 
fell off 72 points. If the suit is successful on 
final adjudication, the officials of the company 
are likely to be prosecuted in criminal pro 
ceedings and, in addition to that, any persons 
damaged by the acts complained of may sue 
the company and recover threefold the amount 
of damages thus sustained. It is evident that 
a vital blow is intended at this the very heart 





THE NEW POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


George von L. Meyer, as Ambassador to Russia, 
helped the President to arrange for peace negotiations 
between Russia and Japan. ‘‘He is a wealthy New Eng- 
lander, and hails from the Sacred Cod district.” 


of the present system of vast industrial com- 


binations in America. President Roosevelt, 
re marks the New York World, “cannot set 
back the economic tendency of the times and 
abolish great corporations and prevent con- 
centration of industry and capital,” but he can 
“prove to a doubting and cynical public that 
the law applies with equal force to all, and 
neither grants privilege nor assures immunity 
to rich and talented lawbreakers.” It may take 
years to reach a final decision of the case by 
the court of last resort; but pending that di- 





JAPANESE AND THE SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOLS 


cision, the court may issue such temporary re- 
straining order as it considers just. In a 
stutement issued by the secretary of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company to its stockholders the state- 
ment is made that “the legal organization of 
your company is of essentially the same na- 
ture and character as that of the other import- 
ant industrial interests of the country.” This 
fact increases the importance of the suit. Ifa 


success, it may strike down the whole “trust” 
system in America and compel a readjustment 
of our financial and industrial system. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Victor H. Metcalf was but forty-one years of age when 
he resigned his seat in Congress two years ago to ente: 
President’s Roosevelt’s official family as Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor. He is a Californian (but born 
in New York State), and his report as a special commis- 
sioner on the exclusion of Japanese from the public 
schools of San Francisco is awaited with interest. 


4 | 


mo HAT a grim joke it would be if the 
bree «6Czar of Russia in the not distant 
WA ») future were to find occasion to offer 
S23 his services to bring about an end 
to war between the United States and Japan! 
The suggestion of such a thing seems far- 
fetched, and yet only the other day a member 
of the British Parliament addressed an inter- 
rogation to Earl Grey in all seriousness to as- 
certain whether, in the event of such a war, 
Great Britain would be forced by her treaty 
obligations with Japan to enter into hostile re- 
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lations with the United States. Washington 
correspondents represent our administration as 
worried over the situation that confronts it, 
and Secretary Metcalf was despatched to San 
Francisco to ascertain by personal inquiry the 
facts in the case and report to the Cabinet. 
And our newspapers are pointing out the 
ease with which Japan, with her army fresh 
from the victorious fields of Manchuria, could 
seize the Philippines and Hawaii, and invade 
our whole Pacific coast. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


The transfer of George B. Cortelyou to the Treasury 
department has occasioned vigorous protest because of 
his active connection with party politics as chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 


HE occasion for this bellicose talk is cre- 
ated by the Board of Education in San 
Francisco. It has decreed that hereafter the 
Japanese, as well as the Chinese, children must 
be educated in separate schools, and cannot be 
admitted to the public schools attended by 
white children. The Japanese resent this as a 
racial insult. They are taking the matter into 
the Federal courts, and out of it is likely to 
grow a weighty constitutional question for the 
Supreme Court to decide, namely, to what ex- 
tent a State’s control of its domestic affairs 
may be superseded by treaties negotiated with 
foreign nations by the Federal Government. 
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In addition to this action, the Japanese ambas- 
sador at Washington, Count Aoki, has entered 
a protest claiming that the Board of Educa- 
tion is infringing on the rights accorded to 
Japan by the “most favored nation” clause 
of her treaty with us. And, further still, active 
efforts have been made in Japan to start a 
popular boycott on American trade until the 
little Japs in San Francisco are allowed to 
learn that “the cat is on the mat” and “the bug 
is on the rug” under conditions similar to those 
surrounding the pursuit of knowledge by Ger- 
man children and Italian children, or any other 
children of foreign parentage. 


T WAS but a short time before the Presi- 
dent’s departure for Panama that Viscount 
Suize Aoki, the first diplomatic representative 
to come from Tokio to Washington with the 
rank of ambassador, appeared at the Depart- 
ment of State one morning to let Secretary of 
State Elihu Root know that a teacher in the 
Pacific Heights Grammar School had sent 
Yasumaru home for being a little Japanese boy. 
That was the first time Mr. Root had ever 
heard of Yasumaru. But Tokio was ringing 
with his name. The little boy had already be- 
come a casus belli under the treaty of 1894 
between the United States and Japan. To this 
effect argued the Kokumin Shimbun, one of the 
most influential of Japanese organs. It quoted 
the first clause of the treaty itself, which pro- 
vides that citizens of either the United States 
or Japan have a right to-all the privileges of 
the natives of the other. The Nichi Nichi, a 
daily long inspired by the Marquis Ito and 
supposed to be in touch with official, or at least 
responsible opinion, pointed to a contrast be- 
tween America’s attitude in the days of Perry 
—‘“‘who with the cannon’s mouth proclaimed 
the doctrines of universal brotherhood and the 
common right of all nations to nature’s gifts” — 
and the attitude of a section of Americans to- 
day who violently advocate the expulsion of 
all Orientals from the American continent. 
However, the Jiji Shimpo, the daily founded 
by the celebrated Fakuzawa and edited by the 
faculty of the university he established, re- 
fused to regard the expulsion of little Yasu- 
maru from the grammar-school as an index to 
the great heart of the American people. 


‘ISCOUNT AOKI is understood to have 
shown clippings from these influential or- 
gans of Japanese opinion to the Secretary of 
State, and additional extracts from the Hochi 
(furious at the belief that Japan’s honor was 
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impugned) and the Yorozu Choho (which is 
to Tokio what Mr. Hearst’s Evening Journal 
is to New York). Ambassador Luke E. 
Wright had also been favoring Mr. Root with 
Japanese newspaper extracts. They poured in 
by cable from Tokio and appear to have been 
pointedly anti-American. Long before Yasu- 
maru had been sent home from school, how- 
ever, the Secretary of State had realized that 
any friction with Japan at this time would se- 
riously embarrass the trade of the United 
States with the Far East. Relations were al- 
ready somewhat strained. As far back as last 
summer Washington had remonstrated with 
Tokio for the failure to open Manchuria to in- 
ternational commerce. Tokio’s answer is de- 
scribed on high authority as “not exactly pleas 
ing” to our Department of State. There had 
been the additional unpleasantness due’to_those 
Japanese poachers who attempted recently to 
land on the seal islands off Alaska. Before the 
poachers got away home a few had been killed 
in an affray with United States forces... Mr. 
Root asked Tokio to cause the arrest and pun- 
ishment of the surviving poachers.. The reply 
he received was “correct” from a diplomatic 
point of view, but it does not seem to have 
been particularly satisfactory in-:any other 
sense. It began now to be inferred that Yasu- 
maru’s teacher had sent him home at a very 
opportune time for Viscount Aoki. Tokio was 
not at all disinclined to have a grievance. 


ALIFORNIA is not cowed. So far from it, 
her Representatives are getting ready to 
carry the opposition to the Japanese to much 
further length. Several bills will be introduced 
in the next session of Congress for the exclu- 
sion of the Japanese in a manner similar to 
that now applying to the Chinese. Treaty 
rights or no treaty rights, the San Franciscans 
are represented as saying, the Japanese will 
not be allowed in the white schools even if 
they go to war over the question. In the 
first place, the earthquake and fire destroyed 
twenty-seven schoolhouses in San Francisco, 
and the accommodations for the white children 
are in consequence sadly inadequate. Then in 
the next place a State law passed five years 
ago requires separate schools for all Mongo- 
lians, and the Board of Education decides that 
that applies to the Japanese and Koreans as 
well as Chinese. Then in the third place many 
of the so-called Japanese “‘school-children” are 
men from twenty to twenty-five years of age, 
and Californians object to their presence 
among their boys and girls on moral as well 
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as racial grounds. If the black children in 
Southern States may be forced into separate 
schools, say they, why may not California treat 
yellow children in the same way? The legal 
ans ver to that probably is that the blacks have 
no special treaty rights such as the Japanese 
have; but the Californians contend that any 
treity is null and void that interferes with a 
State’s constitutional rights to attend to her 


own domestic affairs. 
B \CK of all this is the labor question. The 
Japanese are increasing on the Pacific 
coast, it is said, very rapidly. The padrone 
system, or something like it, prevails in Ha- 
wai and there the Japanese laborers now ex- 
clude all other laborers on most of the large 
sugar plantations. In California they are in- 
vacing various branches of industry, such as 
cutting, drying and packing fruit, clam and 
abalone digging, railroad building. In the 
cities they run non-union barber-shops and 
restaurants, and do non-union carpentry work. 
'If San Francisco is anything, it is a union city. 
The mayor was president of a labor union. So 
was the chairman of the Board of Education. 
‘he Union Labor party almost controls the 
State legislature. This irruption of non-union 
labor, therefore, is forcibly and effectively re- 
sisted. An anti-Japanese and anti-Korean 
league has been formed that declares that un- 
less the next national Republican convention 
adopts a Japanese exclusion plank in its plat- 
form, all the Pacific coast States and half the 
mountain States will go Democratic. In the 
meantime it calls for the enforcement of the 
State school law, and the Federal Administra- 
tion is warned to keep its hands off. 


O INTENSE has the feeling become that 
half a dozen reports have been submitted 

y Japanese consuls complaining of violent 
treatment of Japanese residents of San Fran- 
cisco. The windows of Japanese restaurants 
are stoned and agents are placed before the 
doors to intercede with patrons and induce 
them not to enter. A Japanese resident of 
New Haven, Conn., by the name of Z. Wa- 
taube, writes to the New York Times, saying 
that the change for a Japanese going from Cal- 
ifornia to the Middle or Eastern States is “like 
that from hell to heaven.” He writes: “A 
Japanese consul in dignified style, or any other 
respectable Japanese when walking in the 
street, will find himself confronted by the de- 
risive calling of names from scores of the na- 
tive ‘whites.’ Every Japanese is at best ‘Hello, 
John!’ or ‘Hey, Charley!’ Cases are very nu- 
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nierous in which young, spirited Japanese were 
insulted, and more or less disastrous events 
ensued.” Another Japanese, by the name of 
Kaju Nakamura, writes to the New York Sun 
as follows: 


“My year’s experience in California convinced 
me that the Americans of that State are entirely 
different from those of other States, and still 
more was I convinced by my nearly five years’ 
experience in the Eastern and Southern parts 
of the United States and in Europe that the mass 
of Californians are nothing short of barbarians! 

“Tf any Japanese goes around the streets of 
San Francisco he is not only scornfully called 
‘Jap, a term despised by the Japanese, but he 
is stoned and blackeyed and often dragged around 
the streets. Your policeman in that State not 
only pays no attention to the poor fellow, but 
he also will kick him and drive him to the station 
like a dog! 

“A few months ago the well-known Japanese 
scientists Drs. Omori and Nakamura, who came 
to San Francisco to study the disastrous catas- 
trophe which recently befell that city, were sev- 
eral times stoned and injured by Americans; and 
{the Mayor of San Francisco and the Governor 
) of California, together with the leading scientists 


‘ of California, were obliged to issue letters of 


apology to them.” 


R. ROOT’S readiness to prod the school 

board in San Francisco contrasts marked- 
ly with the attitude of former Washington ad- 
ministrations in international incidents of a 
similar nature. Thus note the European 
dailies, including the London Times and the 
Paris Temps. During the past score of years 
mob fury, entailing death, has expended itself, 
we are reminded, upon subjects of China, Italy, 
Germany and Great Britain residing in the 
United States. Representations have been 
made to Washington by the respective govern- 
ments concerned, and the reply has invariably 
been that, while Washington deplored the san- 
guinary event, it had no power to interfere in 
purely State affairs. “Compare that action 
with the action in the present case,” says the 
London Post, “and it is obvious that something 
more than respect for treaty rights animates 
President Roosevelt.” That something more is 
broadly hinted in more than one foreign news- 
paper to be the Japanese navy. It is growing 
at a greater relative rate than the navy of the 
United States. Washington must concentrate 
its squadrons with reference to defense of the 
Atlantic seaboard as well as of the Pacific. 
Tokio could seize the Philippines—an archi- 
pelago she covets—with far less difficulty than 
the capture of Port Arthur entailed. It is an 
interesting question, observes a writer in the 
Paris Figaro, whether the navy of the United 
States is to-day in a position to make good the 
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policy of the United States. .At present rates 
of growth, it will be outclassed by the German 
navy in 1917. Yet the German navy is not 
superior to the Japanese navy in effective strik- 
ing power for a campaign in the waters of the 
Pacific. Is that of the United States? The 
Figaro gives it up. But Tokio, it conjectures, 
has no doubt at all. It “smiles superior.” 
* 


* # 

AAST month, for the first time in the 

history of the United States, the 

President was on foreign soil, the 

guest of a foreign potentate. Pres- 

ident Amador of Panama had the privilege of 
receiving him and of calling him to his face 
what he had been calling him behind his back, 
namely, “that indefatigable struggler for hu- 
manity’s progress and welfare, who has initi- 
ated a new era of fraternity and union between 
the American republics.” It was on Novem- 
ber 8 that President Roosevelt, disregarding the 
earnest entreaty of the New York Sun not 
to leave us, steamed away on the battleship 
Louisiana, carrying the big stick to the big 
ditch. Before starting, he went down into the 
engine-room, seized a shovel and helped the 
stokers stoke. Result: the Louisiana arrived 
at Colon November 14, half a day ahead of 
time! Post hoc ergo propter hoc. Chairman 
Shonts and President Amador had to be sent 
for to come and make speeches of welcome. 
The next day he began his tour of inspection. 
All suspected anarchists were first corralled 
lest they might run up against the strenuous 
President and get hurt, and screens were 
placed on all the windows and doors of the 
Tivoli Hotel where he stopped, to prevent 
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Uncre Sam: “You’re going to have company, but don’t 
prink, he wants to see you just as you are.’ 


—Brinkerhoff in Toledo Blade. 
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undue familiarity on the part of mosquitoes 
bearing yellow-fever germs in their little tum- 
mies. For four days the President inspected, 
consulted, dined and was orated at. He saw 
pretty much everything there was to see, from 
Gatun, on the Atlantic, to La Boca, on the 
Pacific. He viewed the site where a large res- 
ervoir with 110 square miles of area is to be 
constructed to receive the waters from the 
Chagres River, and the site where Sosa Lake, 
eight square miles in area, is to be constructed 
at the mouth of the Rio Grande. He observed 
the degree of progress made on the locks and 
on the channel, inspected the sanatoriums and 
hospitals, saw the thirty steam shovels in ac- 
tion on Culebra cut and elsewhere, and greeied 
most of the 17,000 laborers who are reported to 
be at work daily. 


we: engineering problems alone confront 

the Canal Commission and engaged the 
mind of the President. The labor ques- 
tion is still a serious one. All over the 
world, so the commission reports, the de- 
mand for laborers is unprecedented and 
there is a universal dearth.in the supply avail- 
able. It is this condition of affairs that has 
led the commission to resort to Chinese coolie 
labor, contrary to the advice of Governor-Gen- 
eral Magoon, the protests of American labor- 
unions, the opposition of the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the large-type editorials of the vari- 
ous Hearst newspapers. Governor Magoon’s 
objection was to the employment of coolies di- 
rectly by our Government, for “Chinese la- 
borers will not do a stroke more than they are 
driven to do,” and nothing less than the peon- 
age system will get satisfactory results out of 
them. It is this fact, doubtless, that has led 
to the adoption of the contract system of la- 
bor, and proposals are now under consideration 
from various contractors to furnish coolie la- 
bor at prices running as low as nine cents an 
hour. The Chinese Government’s oppos'tion is 
supposed to be due to its resentment over our 
Chinese exclusion laws. That of the Ameri- 
can labor-unions is from fear that Chinese la- 
bor at Panama will prove an entering wedge, 
forcing a modification of our laws regarding 
Chinese labor here. 

The Hearst papers furnish harrowing pic- 
tures of American workmen who will stand in 
the bread-line this winter in New York at mid- 
night, while coolies with uninviting physiogno- 
mies are stepping up to Uncle Sam’s paymas- 
ter’s office in Panama to get their money. The 
San Francisco Chronicle doesn’t see the force 
of all this. It remarks: 
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THE PRESIDENT IN PANAMA 
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dent Amador of Panama. 
of Cuba 


“\Ve do not want them [Chinese laborers] in 
America, no matter how valuable their labor, for 
our workingmen can only compete with them in 
certain classes of work by adopting their standard 
of life, which is unthinkable. But our working- 
men will not go either to the canal zone or to 
any other tropical country, and we cannot imagine 
why any of them should object to the employ- 
mtnt of Chinese to do work which they will 
not do, and in a country to which they will not 
go. The American workingman cannot drink a 
glass of beer or fill his pipe with tobacco with- 
out contributing to the cost of the isthmian 
canal, and one would suppose that since they 
pay so great a share of the cost, our working- 
men would like to see the most effective labor 
employed, so only that it did not compete with 
their own labor or bring them into contact with 
an obnoxious race and a hateful civilization. 
At any rate, if we are to have the canz al, some 
people other than Americans must build it.” 


A NOTHER problem that confronts the com- 
mission is one that suggests very forcibly 
some of the trouble which we may expect to 


encounter when Mr. Bryan’s suggestion of 
Government ownership and operation of the 
trunk-line railroads is carried out. The Canal 
Commission controls and operates a small fleet 
of ships carrying supplies from this country to 
Panama. The question has been raised, and in 
New Orleans especially is being discussed with 





THE BIG DITCH 


Some of the men in Panama who escorted the President. 
On his left is Chairman Shonts, 
Second to President Amador’s right is John F. 


The gentleman in front in a frock coat is Presi 
and next to him is Chas. E. Magoon, now in charge 
Stevens, chief engineer. 


an energy almost passionate, why these ships 
should make New York City alone their ship- 
ping port. “To select that city for the line of 12 
steamers,” says the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat, “and to deny the other ports an equal op- 
portunity is discrimination which has not been 
approved by a paper outside of New York and 
has not been wholly approved even by the New 
York press.” It appeals to all the towns and 
cities of the Mississippi Valley to protest 
against this “outrage,” and some of them have 
already responded. The Louisville Board of 
Trade, for instance, has unanimously protested 
to the Secretary of War, and the reply from 
Chairman Shonts to their protests is not con- 
sidered satisfactory. On this subject, it is to 
be presumed, as well as on that of labor sup- 
ply, President Roosevelt conversed carefully 
with the men in charge of the big ditch, and 
the results will doubtless appear in a few days 

in the message to Congress. 

* 
* # 

10 GLIMMER of what was in store 
for the Monroe doctrine dawned 
upon the mind of United States 


Ambassador Charlemagne Tower as 
he rode over to the University of Berlin to lis- 
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ten to the lecture of the first incumbent of the 
Roosevelt professorship at that seat of learning. 
Prof. John W. Burgess, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, was to be installed as first occupant of a 
chair that symbolized Emperor William’s de- 
sire for a cordial understanding with the 
United States. Germany and America were 
at last to banish all sources of friction by swap- 
ping university professors, and Berlin had got 
Burgess by the operation. Emperor William 
himself was on hand with the Empress. All 
the notabilities of the court pushed in. In five 
minutes after the professor arose the Monroe 
doctrine and the protective tariff had been 
pronounced “almost obsolete” and “nearly use- 
less.” He prefaced these observations with an 
account of just who he is. In the first place 
he is the warm personal friend of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The professor took his auditors 
back to the year of his appointment to the chair 
of Political and Social Science at Columbia. 
There dwelt in the great American metropolis 
at that time a boy. That boy had come one 
day to hear the professor lecture. Then he 
came again and yet again. At last the youth 
could restrain himself no longer. He rushed 
up to the professor’s desk. “I am extraor- 
dinarily interested in the subject of your lec- 
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tures, professor,” he cried. “I hope to be «ble 
to devote my life to their study and realizat on, 
My name is Theodore Roosevelt.” (Sensat on, 
German Empress waves her lace handkerchief, 
William II cries “Hoch!” United States om. 
bassador claps his hands.) 


Som words just quoted shot out of the 
mouth of Theodore Roosevelt, to use the 
phraseology of Professor Burgess, like cannon- 
balls. Theodore Roosevelt had no time to 
waste. The presentiment of his great des‘iny 
had already dawned in his mind. He was al- 
ready occupied in preparing himself for it. 
William II, his consort, the United States am- 
bassador and the Prussian Minister of Edu- 
cation were next told about the share Ff ro- 
fessor Burgess had taken in the Civil War. 
That share, declared the professor, was act- 
ive. He next referred to the final union 
of the German Empire. The professor had 
witnessed it, he said. To Ranke he re- 
ferred feelingly; Ranke had taught -him 
With Curtius his intimacy had been delight- 
ful. Then there was the great Mommsen. 
Professor Burgess had been his pupil, too. He 
had ‘been taught to generalize by Dreysen. He 
had been taught to think by Zeller. He had 
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WHERE THE PRESIDENT STAYED WHEN HE STAYED ANYWHERE 


The Hotel Tivoli, Ancon, Panama, had all its windows and doors carefully screened to keep mosquitoes from de- 
positing yellow-fever germs in the presidential veins. 
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PROFESSOR BURGESS AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


been taught to meditate by Treitschke. Then 
referring to the plan for an interchange of 
proi:ssors, he termed *it “the most pregnant 
idea that has come forth in our time.””’ Why? 
Bec: use it “makes it possible to subject ques- 
tions of the highest importance, which can 
scarcely be touched upon in a diplomatic way, 
to th: most fundamental examination, and the 
mos: friendly consideration.” And he pro- 
ceed d to fulfil his mission by denouncing the 
Mor oe doctrine and protection. 


7 E Prussian Minister of Education lost no 
time in letting everybody know that 
Amc vica’s great Pan is dead. The Burgess lec- 
ture was printed and circulated with the ex- 
planition that it had the official American 
sanc.ion. The Monroe doctrine was pro- 
nou:.ced obsolete and useless by the man who 
had taught the young Rooseveltian mind how 
to sioot. But the Socialist Berlin Vorwéarts 
disniissed the subject with indifference. It did 
not hink Burgess was to be taken so very seri- 
ousiv. Nor did the business-like Vossische 
Zei ung. German official and semi-official or- 
gan. did not, indeed, get the news as promptly 
as (id American dailies. Even the London 
Tinies printed a version in which the obsoles- 
cence and uselessness of the Monroe doctrine 
had been edited out. Only the Bismarckian 
Haiburger Nachrichten took the professor at 
his own valuation. It briefly noted that univer- 
sity professors in the United States are not all 
of |turgess’s mind. The Kreuz Zeitung, a Ber- 
lin daily edited by one of Emperor William’s 
advisers in foreign affairs, noted the intellectual 
isolation of Professor Burgess in all that per- 
tains to the Monroe doctrine. The radical 
Frankfurter Zeitung thinks the doctrine very 
much alive. Is not Great Britain applying a 
Monroe doctrine in the Persian Gulf? Has 
not Japan vindicated her Monroe doctrine in 
Korea? Is not Australia proclaiming a Mon- 
roe doctrine in the Pacific? America will not 
unlearn the lesson she has taught the world. 


PROFESSOR BURGESS was to have been 

the orator of the day at the Thanksgiving 
dinner of the American colony in Berlin. This 
dinner is annually given under the auspices of 
the United States Embassy. But the American 
residents of Berlin were so incensed at the 
utterances of Professor Burgess that his name 
was dropped from the list of speakers. Mr. 
Roosevelt had taken the trouble to declare that 
he did not share the views expressed by Pro- 
fessor Burgess. Berlin thoroughly under- 
stands that the occupant of the Roosevelt chair 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE’S OBSOLESCENCE 


Prof. John. W. Burgess, of Columbia University, 
the first incumbent of the Roosevelt professorship in 
Berlin, excited two nations by telling his first audience 
in Germany that the Monroe doctrine and the protective 
tariff are nearly obsolete and useless. 


was flying in the face of American sentiment 
when he spoke as he did. It is said on good 
authority that the United States ambassador 
took steps to eradicate any misapprehension 
that may have been left upon the German offi- 
cial mind regarding the real position of any 
one of the innumerable warm personal friends 
of President Roosevelt who may undertake to 
pronounce the Monroe doctrine obsolete. ‘And 
a very prominent member of the American col- 
ony in Berlin is declared to have cabled Secre- 
tary of State Root that the language of Pro- 
fessor Burgess has caused the United States an 
injury that may prove irreparable. And a spe- 
cial cablegram to the New York Sun says 
that hope is even expressed in some quarters 
that Professor Burgess, if he is not recalled, 
will be socially ostracized this winter. 


BU if Professor Burgess were, perchance, 

to be recalled, he would find on returning 
home a buzz of half-amused indignation that 
might gall him fully as much as the more seri- 
ous tone of the American colony in Berlin. It 
is notable that on the same day he was declar- 
ing the Monroe doctrine obsoleszent, the real 
“spokesman of the Administration” was speak- 
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THEY DO NOT WANT MEN TO BOW AND 
SCRAPE BEFORE THEM 


What these ladies say they desire is a’genuine chivalry 
taking the form of a bestowal by the sterner fraction 
of the population of England of the right to vote upon 
the disfranchised fraction. Mrs. Cobden Sanderson, at 
the right in front, is the daughter of the illustrious Eng- 
lish champion of free trade, Richard Cobden. She was 
arrested and jailed for demonstrating outside the House 
of Commons. 


ing in a very different key. 
it was, who, speaking at Baltimore, referred to 
the Monroe doctrine as follows: 


Secretary Taft 


“There seems to be one point upon which 
Democrats and Republicans agree. It is with 
regard to the Monroe Doctrine. They don’t 
want any European countries interfering with 
our independence. The first thing to do is to 
assert the Monroe Doctrine, and if it-is denied 











SHE CLIMBED UP ON THE RAILINGS 


Thereupon the London police begged Miss Christobel 
Pankhurst to get down. This she declined to do. Finally 
the constables carried Miss Pankhurst out of the lobby 
of the House of Commons. She belongs to the eminent 
Pankhurst family of Manchester, is a university graduate 
and lately attempted to induce the benchers of Lincoln’s 
Inn to call her to the bar. 


enforce it. That is why we need the army 
navy. 

Certainly reference to Democratic and 
publican dailies sustains Secretary Taft’s view 
rather than that of Professor Burgess. 
New York Times calls the professor “a ni 
sionary of mischief,’ who lacks common se is 
and who, instead of delivering the message 
America to Germany, as he should have dc 
“has delivered the very contrary of it.” A: 
The Times is both Democratic and anti-protc- 
tion. The Cleveland Plain Dealer (Detr..) 
comes pretty near to the use of unparliam 
tary language. The professor, it says, 
only went far beyond his commission, but a's 
took liberties with what Americans at ho 
well know to be the truth.” 


VEN the New York Evening Post, whic 
lies awake at night to hate the protect 

tariff and which agrees that “morally” the 
Monroe doctrine is drooping, yet calls the pro- 
fessor’s utterance “premature and even dan- 
gerous,” because it meant to the Germans quite 
another thing from what it meant to him: He 
spoke academically. They took it as a declara- 
tion of a revolutionary change in American 
sentiment and policy. As a matter of fact, the 
Monroe doctrine is, if anything, more formi- 
dable than ever. The Springfield Republican 
speaks a word for the professor, on the ground 
that, however unpopular his views, he has es- 
tablished a valuable precedent of free thought 
and free speech in the Roosevelt professorship. 
One journal goes the full length of indorsing 
Professor Burgess in toto. “Professor Bur- 











“SEX SHOULD BE NO DISQUALIFICATION” 


Miss Theresa Billington, well known as the organizer 
of the female-suffrage movement in many of the English 
shires, is here addressing a crowd in London. She 
placed herself at the head of a committee of her sup- 
porters in London last month and tried to storm te 
House of Commons. She was dragged out into tie 
fresh air. 
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THE STORMING OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS BY WOMEN 615 


gess is right,” says the Florida Times; “the 
protective tariff and the Monroe doctrine are 
bot! outgrown and should be cast aside.” 


* 
* * 


CARCELY had the Lord Chancel- 

‘lor taken his seat upon the wool- 

sack in the House of Lords at the 

opening of the present session of 

P: rliament a month ago when a daughter of 
Richard Cobden, leading a band of women 
yoing and old, but all distinguished in the 
B.itish female-suffrage movement, made an 
ef ort at forcible entry into the House of Com- 
mons, crying, “We want votes!” At this sig- 
nl, Mrs. Montefiore, England’s representa- 
ti e at the international woman’s conference, 
hld recently in Copenhagen, whose refusal to 
p. y taxes led to a famous siege of her house 
in London, stood upon the shoulders of others 
o. her sex and cried: “Anything that has trou- 
sirs can vote—so should we.” Miss Christobel 
Pankhurst, of the eminent Pankhurst family 
o' Manchester, herself a university graduate 
of distinction, who unsuccessfully attempted to 
induce the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn to call 
her to the bar, climbed upon the railings in 
the lobby and began to make a speech. She 
said women do not want men to bow and 
scrape to them. What women want from men 
is the right to vote. There now ensued wav- 
ings of banners bearing devices expressive of 
female-suffrage sentiment. The police put in 
an appearance at this juncture and commanded 
the ladies to disperse. They immediately 
formed a ring around their speakers and pre- 
vented the officers of the law from approach- 
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P of ail i J 
THE HEROINE OF THE SUFFRAGE CAUSE 


She is Mrs. Montefiore, lately released from a London 
prison for making a demonstration outside the House 
of Commons in Teves of votes for women. She was 
put into a convict’s suit and fed on cocoa and biscuit. 


ing the railings and statues from which the 
orators were declaiming. Squads of consta- 








“WE WANT VOTES” 


A typical procession of the advocates of woman suffrage through the streets of London. The ladies seen here 
belong in many cases to families of the highest distinction in England. The paraders usually end their demonstra- 
tion by visiting the home of a cabinet minister. On one recent occasion the cabinet minister refused to receive 
the ladies. They were arrested for disorderly conduct when they refused to go away. 
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bles were brought up, but the women knocked 
several of them down. By this time suffra- 
gists were clinging tenaciously to statues and 
other fixed objects, resisting all efforts to in- 
duce them to retire. 


4 FANWEEE, other ladies were striving 

to break into the inner lobby of the 
House of Commons. Crowds of members, at- 
tracted by the riotous scenes, effectually 
stopped their progress. But some of the 
women had to be caught by the skirts to pre- 
vent them from crawling under the barriers that 
separated them from the floor of the house. 
Miss Mary Gawthorp, who has figured so 
prominently in the politics of Wales and who 
is a distinguished educator, began to scream 
for help, crying out to the crowds of men 
about that they were cowards. Miss Theresa 
Billington, the well-known organizer of the 
female-suffrage movement in England, placed 
herself at the head of her supporters and 
charged the police. The ladies lost their hats, 
their coats and their jewelry, which lay scat- 
tered upon the ground as they were driven 
before the re-enforcements brought up by the 
authorities. Numbers of the women had to 
be lifted bodily in the arms of policemen, with 
whom they fought and kicked and struggled 
all the way to the station-house adjoining 
Scotland Yard. They explained their vehe- 
mence as the result of a curt message sent to 
them a few hours before by the Prime Minis- 
ter, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. They 
professed to have come to the House of Com- 
mons in the capacity of a deputation. They 
had sent to Sir Henry a respectful request for 
his personal assurance that the government 
would deal with the subject of female suffrage 
in the present session of Parliament. Sir 
Henry sent back word that the time at the dis- 
posal of the government during the present 
session would be fully occupied with other 
matters and that a pledge had been given that 
no new business would be dealt with this ses- 
sion. The result was a squad of police bearing 
feminine burdens. Some of the suffragists 
continued their harangues to the spectators on 
woman’s rights while clinging tightly to their 
captor’s necks. 


EN of the women, some belonging to 
prominent families and not a few bearing 
names known all over England, were sent to 
jail for two months each. They refused to 
pay fines that would have brought them liberty, 
preferring, they explained, a prison cell, to 
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which they were driven in the police vans. 
The result is extremely gratifying to the Lor- 
don Times, which terms the proceedings of the 
suffragists “unseemly and disgraceful.” Eve. 
that section of the Liberal British press whic1 
is, theoretically, favorable to woman suffrag:, 
finds the extremes to which the ladies permit- 
ted themselves to be led “ill advised.” As fo- 
the London Times, it is quite savage. “Th: 
conduct of the defendants at the police court, ’ 
it observes in the leading article devoted to th 
subject, “was as outrageous as at the Houses o 
Parliament. They shouted and gesticulated 
declared that they did not acknowledge the au 
thority of that or any other court and appeare« 
to have taken leave of common sense and o 
good manners.” Of course, adds the grea 
British daily, a large banner was waved— 
“they seem to have pathetic confidence in the 
mystical powers of a banner.” Cheering the 
banner delighted them all to such an extent 
that they could not be induced to move and at 
last they had to be pulled out of the dock by 
policemen. Finally they landed in prison. “It 
is all excessively vulgar and silly,” proceeds 
our unsympathetic commentator, “but it of- 
fers a very good object-lesson upon the unfit- 
ness of women to enter political life.” The 
London Times concludes with the hope that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman—who has 
more than once on the platform favored 
woman suffrage—will take to heart “this time- 
ly reminder of the essential disabilities im- 
posed by the feminine organization.” The ten 
ladies spent theif time in Holloway prison, 
where they were treated like ordinary crimi- 
nals in every respect, sleeping on hard straw 
bedding and wearing the garb of convicts, 
until the spirit of martyrdom died within some 
of the bosoms. First one, then another, gave 
bonds to keep the peace. Meanwhile the 
female suffragists of England are divided as 
to the expediency of the tactics which gave 
these martyrs to the cause. 
*® 

70 FEWER than nineteen occupants 
7 of the bench of bishops attended 
Ye” the session of the British House of 
B32} Lords at which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury last month branded the new Eng- 
lish education bill as no mere suggestion of 
chaos, but the thing itseli—a confusion of 
crude elements of irreligion, dashing, rum- 
bling, howling against Christianity. The bill 
will, undoubtedly, be sent back to the House 
of Commons. But the Campbell-Bannerman 
ministry has publicly vowed to fling the bill 
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THE STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND OVER THE EDUCATION BILL 


lack to the Lords. The Archbishop of Can- 

t-erbury means thereupon to go into confer- 
ice with the “godless” ministry. The non- 
mformists are told that they must tolerate 
moderate appropriation from public funds 

ior the support of the sectarian schools they 
test. The non-conformists reply that the 

lords must recede from their present position 
defiance. Otherwise the constitutional cri- 
s so long predicted by many London dailies 
ill have arrived. The new year would then 

|ring a fiercely contested parliamentary elec- 
on. 


O SEDATE formality of manner could 
hide from the listening House of Lords 

tne swelling indignation of the venerable 
.rchbishop of Canterbury as he got upon his 
‘et for perhaps the tenth time to anathema- 
ize the bill which Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
erman means to enact in the teeth of all the 
ostility of the peers of the realm. One con- 


srvative hereditary legislator had affirmed. 


‘hat the Lords have no mind to outrage the 
ian in the street by making over this bill to 
ccord with their own aristocratic ideas of the 
ind of education to be imparted to the chil- 

‘ren of the common people. To do such a 
hing might inflame democracy. The dema- 
-og would hail with delight so welcome an 
opportunity to insist that noble lords are 

anachronisms. And the peers do not want to 

i abolished. They will not, therefore, amend 
the education bill to death. They concede with 

erief that the majority of British voters de- 
nand modifications of the denominational 
chool system set up by Mr. Balfour when he 
was Prime Minister in 1902. Nevertheless, 
ihey cannot bring themselves to think that 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s bill, as it 
stands, reflects the sentiments of the nation. 
It reflects merely the prejudices of potent po- 
litical factions clamoring in the name of the 
non-conformist conscience that they are the 

people of England. 


GBOULD the passionate partizan fulfil his 
threat of appealing to the country on this 
issue, the Lords are unterrified by the prospect. 
Let Sir Henry hold his general election. The 
Lords defy him. All this was put with the 
geniality characteristic of the conversational 
debates which make the atmosphere of the 
House of Lords so urbanely aristocratic. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury himself disavowed 
any intention of treating a subject so portent- 
ous in its influence upon the well-being of the 
land from the point of view of the peculiar 
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interests of the ancient church in which his 
own dignity is the highest. But he wished 
the Campbell-Bannerman ministry to under- 
stand that the children of Great Britain must 
be “Christianly brought up.” To this end he 
insists that the bill be amended. This revo- 
lutionary measure, added his Grace, has not 
been explained by its authors at all. It con- 
tains clauses which his Grace does not under- 
stand. Those clauses were put through the 
House of Commons in a hurry. The Com- 
mons were prevented from debating them by 
the application of the parliamentary guillo- 
tine. The Lords are prevented from amend- 
ing them by constitutional tradition. His 
Grace of Canterbury declines to go from 
Herod to Pilate in this fashion. Nevertheless, 
replies the Prime Minister in effect, he must. 


* 
* # 


ag UCH unforgiving wrath as burned 

in the bosom of William II when 
he read in page after page of the 
: recently published Hohenlohe mem- 
oirs that he lacks consideration; that his_ 
mother was afraid of him; that he once 
thought Bismarck was going to hit him on the 
head, could expend itself only through a furi- 
ous telegram. It was sent to Prince Philip 
von Hohenlohe-Schillingfurst, eldest son of 
the late Imperial Chancellor, in whose posthu- 
mous diary these and various other similar 
unpleasant details appear. “Have just read 
with amazement and indignation,” so ran the 
telegram, “the published account of the most 
private conversations between your father and 
myself concerning Prince Bismarck’s retire- 
ment.” The publication, William went on to 
say, was tactless, indiscreet in the highest de- 
gree, entirely inopportune. It was unheard of 
that incidents which concern the reigning 
sovereign should be published without his con- 
sent. Thus Jove hurled his thunderbolt, and 
the prince in his castle of Podjebrad, near 
Prague, quaked. It was his brother’s fault, 
he pleaded. That wealth of letters, of diaries, 
of documents, in which, with Boswellian bril- 
liance, the late Prince Chlodwig of Hohen- 
lohe, third Imperial Chancellor, had set down 
everybody’s secrets, was bequeathed to his 
youngest son, Prince Alexander of Hohenlohe. 
Alexander acted as his father’s secretary dur- 
ing the period of the third chancellorship. The 
late Prince Chlodwig was engaged in the re- 
vision of his reminiscences until the last week 
of his long life. Yet he left them unfinished. 
Prince Alexander, therefore, handed the mass 
of papers over to that eminent historian, Pro- 
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They tell him there will 
be strikes, a whole prole- 
tariat roving through 
Berlin in a hubbub of red 
flags. Then Bismarck 
will bring up the infantry 
to pour its heavy fire upon 
the great unwashed. Will- 
ey f iam winced at the sugges- 
Al tion and remarked defer- 
hy entially that he was not his 
own grandfather. That 

good old man, William I, 
after reigning long and 
gloriously, might put bul- 
lets into strikers and still 
remain venerable. But 
William II was but a 
young chief of state whose 
rising sun must not be 
imbrued in his people’s 
gore. The soul of the 
Iron Chancellor was too 
unpoetical for all this. 
Bismarck’s revolt began. 
He secretly assured the 
diplomatic corps that no 
international conference 
labor question 

the wage- 
earner’s life all beer and 
skittles. He even alluded 








REST, REST, 


Kaiser WILHELM: ‘“Donnerwetter! 
SHADE OF BismarcK: “The last of me? 


fessor Curtius, who guilelessly entrusted them 
to a publisher. Philip blamed Alexander. 
Alexander blamed the professor. The pro- 
fessor blamed the publisher. 


B ISMARCK in these pages enacts the part of 

a bellowing bull to the picador William 
II, who waves the red rag of his own personal 
policy until the infuriated foe has fallen. The 
young German Emperor had just come aching 
with good intentions to his throne. He was 
the working man’s friend. But he could not 
alleviate the laborer’s lot without assistance. 
He must summon an international conference. 
Every head in the council of state was swim- 
ming giddily at the prospect of a coming in- 
dustrial paradise. Then Bismarck comes in 
and sneers. He has framed a Draconian 
law against the Socialists. He is told 
that the Reichstag will have none of it. 
Then Bismarck will dissolve the Reichstag. 


PERTURBING SPIRIT! 


I_ thought I’d seen the last of you!” 
Wait till you see my revelations!” 


sarcastically to the godlike 
hero on the _ imperial 
throne. “It was a ques- 
tion,’ as William II con- 
fided years later to his third Chancellor—the 
Prince Hohenlohe of these memoirs—“whether 
the Hohenzollern dynasty or the Bismarck 
dynasty should rule.” Bismarck went on with 
his Draconian law. William proceeded with 
his Utopia. 


—London Punch. 


6 Rann Emperor and his advisers grew so de- 
lightfully intimate as they planned night 
after night to ameliorate the lot of the work- 
ing man that Bismarck became jealous. He 
suddenly broke in upon them with a decree, 
dated many a year before, forbidding ministers 
to have audience of the Emperor unless the 
Chancellor was present. Bismarck next went 
into diplomacy on his own account. He want- 
ed Austria left in the lurch. William II made 
up his mind to go with Austria, tho war with 
France ard Russia were the result. The Czar 
comes vaguely into view here with longings 
to occupy Bulgaria. Would Germany, he asks, 
be neutral? Delighted, says Bismarck. Never! 





GERMANY’S SENSATION OVER THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS 


shouts William. His Majesty was now con- 
vinced that the Iron Chancellor had been play- 
ing a lone hand for months—had even secretly 
warned St. Petersburg that the new German 
sovereign was anti-Russian. Bismarck threat- 
ened to resign. William quailed—at the 
thought that the threat might not be executed. 
In the course of one violent scene it seemed to 
him that his Chancellor meant to fling an ink- 
well at his head. Emperor William, who had 
long ere this ceased to play the lamb, now sent 
his aide-de-camp to Bismarck with a peremp- 
tory order to rescind that decree concerning 
audiences in the Chancellor’s presence. This 
was an ultimatum. Bismarck was to rescind 
or resign. He had been saying for weeks that 
he would resign, but he always changed his 
mind. Now he went out of office. Bismarck’s 
own version of these events lies unpublished in 
the vaults of the Bank of England. 


A the ladies of the imperial family had 
been living through the long crisis with 
fluttering bosoms. “He is a rather boyish, in- 
considerate young man,” wrote Hohenlohe of 
William II a long time prior to these events, 
“of whom his mother is afraid. He also has 
rows with his father. His wife is said to have 
a softening influence upon him.” Three 
months after William had ascended his throne 
his grandmother—widow of William I—was 
found by Prince Hohenlohe in the depths of 
wo. She could hardly speak through her 
tears. The memory of her lately deceased 
son—Emperor Frederick III, father of the 
reigning William II—was maligned every- 
where. People about the court were saying 
that he had never been capable of ruling. 
Prince Herbert Bismarck, son of the Iron 
Chancellor, had had the impudence to tell the 
Prince of Wales—now Edward VII—that an 
emperor unable to carry an o conversation was 
not fitted to rule. The British prince is repre- 
sented by Hohenlohe as disgusted with the 
arrogance of the two Bismarcks in those days. 
If he had not attached importance to the good 
relations between Great Britain and Germany, 
he would have thrown young Bismarck out of 
the room when he spoke “so impudently” of 
Frederick III’s incapacity to reign. As for 
the Iron Chancellor, the grandmother of Will- 
iam II said he had ruled for twenty years un- 
opposed and could not bear to encounter a 
show of will from his monarch. Bismarck had 
dealt with the dying Frederick cruelly. Visit- 
ing the Emperor’s sick-room just before the 
latter’s death, Bismarck seemed moved. “It 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES WANTED TO THROW 
HIM OUT OF THE ROOM 


Herbert Bismarck, son of the Iron Chancellor, said to 
the Prince of Wales—now Edward VIIi—that a man 
who could not carry on a conversation ought not to 
rule a nation. This was an allusion to Frederick III, Ger- 
man Emperor, then suffering from cancer of the throat. 
The British prince wanted to kick young Bismarck out 
of the room, it is said in the Hohenlohe memoirs. How- 
ever, he decided not to. He did not want to interrupt 
the continuity of good relations between Britain and 
Germany. 


is most affecting,’ remarked Prince Radolin, 
when all was over. “Just now,” replied the 
Chancellor, “I have no time for sentiment.” 


MMEDIATELY after her husband’s death, 

the widowed Empress Frederick asked for 
Bismarck. He, in the plenitude of power, sent 
word that he was too busy. But when later 
the Iron Chancellor had fallen from his high 
estate he dropped in to tea. He had time for 
sentiment now. He wallowed in it. The Em- 
press Frederick subsequently received Pr'nce 
Hohenlohe and “seemed not to approve of the 
manner of Bismarck’s dismissal.” Hohenlohe 
next visited Bismarck himself. The Iron Chan- 
cellor’s resignation had come as a great sur- 
prise to Hohenlohe. “To me, too,” said Bis- 
marck. “Three weeks ago I had not thought it 
would end like this. I ought to have expected 
it, tho. The Emperor now means to govern 
alone.” Hohenlohe spoke of the possibility 
that William II might one day recall Bismarck. 
That stern being answered that not for the 
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world wouid he live through three such weeks | 


again. William later told Hohenlohe that he 
had put up with Bismarck’s rudeness until hu- 
man nature could endure no more. Doors had 
banged, tables had been pounded with fists and 
oaths had come in volleys until the Emperor 
thought he would yet receive a thrashing. 
“Tt was an awful time,’ commented the de- 
scendant of Frederick the Great. 


pence HOHENLOHE’S memoirs began 

to circulate as rapidly as a yellow jour- 
nal after a crime of passion. All Europe saw 
at once that this Chlodwig, who had been Chan- 
cellor for six years, was no attic scribbler 
about high life at long range. “It is futile to 
deny,” writes the Berlin correspondent of the 
London Times, “that the book is a great per- 
formance.” An uncompromising frankness in 
the expression of his opinions enriches the 
prince’s character studies of the owls and 
cuckoos, asses, apes and dogs at court. What 
portrait in the vast gallery of the elder 
Dumas can compare with Hohenlohe’s Will- 
iam IJ? A blend of brute and brigand, dashed 
with poetical streaks, his abnormality is al- 
most too fantastic in some of these glittering 
scenes. We go in with him to luncheon ex- 
actly as if he were a puppet in some historical 
novel. We laugh at the English when he 
laughs, we fool the Sultan, we build a big 
navy out of hand so as not to be caught as 
poor Spain was by those dreadful United 
States. William II is rude, yet royally so. 
We feel that it is an emperor who is kicking 
us. The point of his boot has nothing in com- 
mon with the shoe tips of the vulgar herd. 
Very vivid, too, are the sketches of the jostling 
interests at the court of the Czar, with the 
- band blaring all through dinner so that Nicho- 
las II is scarcely audible as he complains that 
he has to bear the burden of empire alone. 
The nicest little Czar, this, that ever was. He 
told William to snatch a coaling station in 
the Far East. William snatched it thankfully. 
When the talk got this far Hohenlohe men- 
tioned the Chusan Islands. The English were 
eying these islands. “Yes,” laughed Nicho- 
las, “they always want everything for them- 
selves. When anybody takes anything, the 
English want to take more.” The Czar 
was in fine fettle. There had been no 
serious Japanese trouble yet. He expressed 
immense sympathy for the Japanese; but let 
them have a care. He had no wish to hurt 
Japan, yet he would take no impertinence from 
that quarter. Verily, were these memoirs de- 
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pendent for their interest only upon the per- 
sonal revelations of this mob of kings and 
queens and chancellors, they would be well 
worth the money expended in telegraphing 
them around the globe. 


OF course they have created excitement in 

various European courts. English papers 
began drawing the conclusion that Emperor 
William’s world policy has picked up every- 
thing that is hateful, repulsive and pettily de- 
formed from sheer incapacity to uphold the 
Bismarckian tradition. French dailies ex- 
claimed. that a sudden invasion of the third 
republic was averted in 1875 by the mere flash 
of purpureal illuminations for a fancy ball, 
some jingle of cap and bells at the court of 
Berlin. Italian organs asked if the Triple 
Alliance be really subordinated on occasion by 
William II to the hysterical prejudices of 
royal valetudinarians with disordered organic 
functions. Is the centralized thing in the 
Prussian capital a genuine government or do 
we behold petulant wearers of motley dancing 
out their frenzies upon the broad back of Ger- 
many? “The court, indeed,” comments the 
London Tribune, “seems to pass its time amid 
perpetual dreams of war, and the point of ap- 
proach is always personal. The .Germans 
themselves, whom this court misrepresents and 
misgoverns, may, perhaps, reflect that a court 
of this character is little better than our own 
Stuart régime, where the highest affairs of 
state turned on the whim of a royal mistress 
or the size of a foreign bribe.” The spectacle, 
we are assured, of all these decorated generals, 
hot-tempered princes, weeping widows and 
raging chancellors—“each more egotistical 
than the other”—intriguing, scheming and be- 
traying all the rest, while not one refuses to 
bow before the tyranny of irresponsible might, 
is enough to disgust a much less critical peo- 
ple than the Germans with an autocratic sys- 
tem of military sway. 


N Berlin, the discussion evoked refers main- 

ly to the motives that have led to the publi- 
cation of the memoirs. One theory is that it 
was due to a court intrigue. Another is that 
it is part of an attempt to encourage an anti- 
monarchical movement. It is all, “to speak 
frankly,” complains the Berlin Vossische Zei- 
tung, organ of the solidly respectable business 
interests, “the greatest political scandal that 
has been known for a long time.” There has 
flamed forth the hottest kind of journalistic 
discussion throughout Germany as to whether 
the Bismarck family should now drag forth the 
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third volume of the Iron Chancellor’s memoirs 
from its grim repose in the Bank of England 
vaults. The closing chapters of this Bis- 
marckian Iliad are to repose unread in the 
family archives, says the Berlin National Zei- 
tung, as long as its Agamemnons and its Nes- 
tors live to ornament the world. Provision 
is made for one contingency, however. If 
there is put forth in disparagement of the Iron 
Chancellor any authorifative version of the 
heroic events in modern German history, Bis- 
marck’s own story must be despatched imme- 
diately to the printer. It is inferred, never- 
theless, that William II means to protect him- 
self from fresh exposures of his feet of clay. 
His protest against the publication of the 
Hohenlohe memoirs was simply a dike set up 
to stop impending floods of indiscretion from 
the dreaded Bismarckian source. It was at 
first believed that the Hohenlohe volumes 
were given to the world with the Emperor’s 
blessiuig. He had been subtly reflecting upon 
the unbalanced state of his policy in Europe, 
and he would thus demonstrate his fidelity to 
Austria by revealing Bismarck’s sympathies 
with Russia. For the time being, his Imperial 
Majesty looks askance at the present Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire, whose literary 
tastes are well known. Does he, too, keep a 


* 
x * 


HE battle that must grow furious 
when the law separating church 
and state in France goes into ef- 
fect this month inspires no appre- 

hension in the new Premier of the third re- 
public, Georges Clémenceau. “We offered 
you privileges,” he exclaimed in one of his 
defiances of the Vatican uttered in the pres- 
ence of a great anticlerical gathering. “You 
haughtily rejected them. Let us talk no 
more!” The plaudits of his listeners were 
deafening at this point, and they grew still 
more so when Clémenceau hinted at the pos- 
sibility of taking the offensive in the contest 
with the Pope. But a clerical daily in Paris 
consoles itself with the remark that history is 
full of glorious victories won by a smaller 
force in battle through boldness of movement 
and timely courage. In this battle, however, 
the Pope has sent his force of French bishops 
forth to fight contrary to the advice of the 
majority of them, observes the Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Times. A well-known 
French priest is quoted to the effect that some 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the re- 
public, “firmly convinced that the Vatican’s 








“THE MAN THE PAPACY DETESTS” 


That is the characterization of George Clémenceau, 
Prime Minister of the French Republic, which seems 
most accurate to the well-informed London Spectator. 
Clémenceau is here shown at the extreme left in a 
favorite attitude as he emerges from a parliamentary 
division. 


policy is unwise,” follow the example of cer- 
tain French generals at Sedan in leading their 
troops into an engagement which they regard 
as practically hopeless. “The question is how 
far these papal generals will be followed by 
the rank and file of the laity and whether the 
Pope’s new army does not contain about as 
many officers as: soldiers.” The fundamental 
error upon which the attitude of the Pope and 
his advisers appears to be based, according to 
the same hostile authority, is that they con- 
tinue practically to regard France as an ex- 
clusively Roman Catholic country and feel 
bound to treat it as such. The Pope has not 
yet realized the numerical weakness of the 
genuinely Roman Catholic element in France. 


IUS X is said to have run his eye down the 

list of names in the new Clémenceau min- 
istry with the remark: “This means a new 
reign of terror.” Indeed, as the London Spec- 
tator says of the new Premier, “the papacy 
detests him,” and he is held to have revealed 
by the anticlerical tendencies of the men he 
has about him that he detests the papacy no 
less. His Minister of Foreign Affairs, Etienne 
Pichon, was trained in that witty anticlerical- 
ist school of journalism now dominant 
throughout the republic and of which Clémen- 
ceau is the founder. Pichon began life as a 
journalist on the staff of the Paris Justice, 
then edited by Clémenceau. As a reporter in 
the press gallery of the Senate, he sat side by 
side with Delcassé, destined in time to become 
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the greatest Ministet of Foreign Affairs the 
third French republic has ever had, but in 
those days reporting the debates for the Paris 
République Francaise. It was Clémenceau’s 
policy in that long ago to gather about him all 
the talent in the service of French journalism. 
He has put it now into his new ministry. 


F ALL the sensations of the Clémenceau 

ministry, the appointment of General 
Picquart to the War Department stunned 
Parisians most. It is the same Picquart to 
whom Dreyfus owes his vindication. It was 
he who, after assuming control of the secret 
service, lighted upon the famous little blue 
document so conclusive as to the guilt of Es- 
terhazy. Colonel Picquart, as he then was, 
almost alone among his military colleagues, 
kept his head amid the feverish agitation 
of the time, and manifested his capacity to see 
the truth as it revealed itself when the vision 
of the staff-officers around him was distorted 
by caste prejudice. “Not only did he form 
a just opinion on the real value of the evi- 
dence before him,” the Aurore reminds us, 
“but he had the moral courage to declare it 
and to adhere to it regardless of all interests 
save those of justice and of truth.” Picquart 
was well aware how thoroly he was compro- 
mising his career in the army by insisting 
upon justice for Dreyfus. For years he was 
condemned to professional inactivity, but 
since last summer, when he was restored to the 
army, he has become in turn general of bri- 
gade, general of division and now Minister of 
War. 


REAT as he is as a soldier, Picquart, say 

the Paris critics of Clémenceau, would 
never have been put into the ministry did he 
not combine with his anticlericalism the per- 
sonal brilliance of the Premier’s other asso- 
ciates in office. Picquart, avers General de 
Gallifet in the Paris Gaulois, is an artist, a 
literary man, a poet, a musician, who has 
missed his vocation in each capacity in order 
to become a splendid soldier. He is placid. 
He is calm. He is modest. He is studious. 
He is well informed. He is obstinate. “Fancy! 
I have seen him several times at maneuvers 
in ecstasies before a landscape.” Picquart has 
a taste for misty distances, thinks De Gallifet ; 
“they are his strong point.” De Gallifet adds 
that he once had to command with severity: 
“My dear Picquart, give me a rest on the sub- 
ject of misty distances!” He knows, however, 
concedes the critic, how to reconcile his artis- 
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tic temperament with the exigencies of a mil- 
itary career. It is affirmed in some German 
dailies that Picquart is the ablest living stu- 
dent of the tactical problems connected with 
infantry in the field. His articles on that sub- 
ject in the Revue de Paris and other periodi- 
cals have been studied in every military acad- 
emy in the world, including West Point. Yet 
General Picquart cannot endure the sight of 
blood. “There are things,” reflects De Galli- 
fet further in the Gaulois, “which console one 
for being unable to make up one’s mind to 
die.” One of them is the spectacle of Picquart 
as Minister of War—‘“curious, excessively 
queer.” Luckily, they are all poetical in the 
Clémenceau ministry, all lovers of the stage, of 
music, and of letters. 


CLEMENCEAU is informed by clerical or- 

gans that he wholly mistakes the charac- 
ter of the sovereign pontiff if he counts upon 
overawing Pius X at this time. The Pope is 
quoted as declaring that the separation of 
church and state about to be put into effect 
throughout France is contrary to Catholic doc- 
trine. Catholics are therefore forbidden to 
recognize it. “It is not I who have condemned 
the law,” the Pope is made to say, “but Christ, 
of whom the Pope is but the vicar. It is 
Christ himself who has reprobated the law in 
giving the Catholic Church a constitution and 
a doctrine against which no human law can 
prevail.” The practical workings of separa- 
tion of church and state upon which Vatican 
objections are based is best exemplified by the 
trouble in a small village where there was 
a quarrel between the parish priest and his 
bishop. The inhabitants availed themselves 
of the separation law by organizing one of the 
“public worship associations” against which 
the Pope’s face is set. The interdicted priest 
was set up in his former parish by this objec- 
tionable body. The clerical mayor led an at- 
tack upon the priest only to find himself voted 
out of office. The public worship association 
next reduced the fees connected with the ec- 
clesiastical administration, says the Paris 
Figaro. At this the faithful from neighbor- 
ing parishes flocked to the church notwith- 
standing the bishop’s ban. In fact, avers the 
Figaro, were the bishop to appear in the vil- 
lage, he would be mobbed. Innumerable other 
incidents of the same sort indicate the coming 
confusion before the burning question of pub- 
lic worship associations is settled—as Clé- 
menceau insists it will be settled, if need be— 
with the aid of the troops. 





THE VATICAN’S TROUBLES WITH SPAIN 


LREADY the Pope’s relations with the 
sacred college have been affected by the 
train of the crisis in France. The older car- 
linals at the Vatican are represented in the 
Paris Débats as dissatisfied with the whole 
‘ourse of pontifical diplomacy. Nay, these eld- 
‘rs of the church regret, says the Temps, the 
nistake they made in placing the tiara upon 
the head of a peasant with only piety and a 
spotless character to recommend him. The 
sutcome of these sentiments is a significant ac- 
cord between Cardinal Rampolla and those 
who opposed him in the conclave from which 
Giuseppe Sarto emerged as Pius X. “Every- 
one here,” writes the best-informed of Vatican 
newspaper correspondents, “looks upon Car- 
dinal Rampolla as the Pope of to-morrow.” 
The Vatican has, rightly or wrongly, brought 
itself to a belief that the reign of-its sovereign 
will end in some apoplectic stroke or failure of 
the heart that cannot be warded off for more 
than a few years at the longest. Were Pius X 
to disappear from the scene thus summarily, 
his successor would be chosen on the first bal- 
lot by an overwhelming majority. “The re- 
actionary and irreconcilable. pontificate of Pius 
would become a mere parenthesis and the 
church would find at her head a Leo XIV true 
to the enlightened traditions of the statesman- 
ship of Leo XIII.” Gone will be the influence 
of the cliques of German and Spanish prelates 
who have drawn the Vatican within the pale 
of the Triple Alliance. Cardinal Rampolla— 
or Leo XIV, to employ the title bestowed upon 
him by this conclave of newspaper correspond- 
ents—intends to uphold the world politics of 
the Dual Alliance at every stage of his pontifi- 
cate. Nevertheless, observes the Figaro, the 
policy of a Pope who is not yet dead may pre- 
vail over the policy of a Pope who is not yet 
elected. : 


* 
* 


PAIN’S Cortes reassembled this 
winter to find the nation more in- 
volved than ever in the dispute 
with the Vatican which began 

months ago and has already occasioned scores 
of excommunications. Alfonso XIII aston- 
ished all classes of his subjects by the energy 
with which, from the very beginning, he came 
to the aid of the first Spanish ministry which 
has openly defied the Vatican since his Catho- 
lic Majesty was born. Such are the conse- 
quences, it is hinted in the land, of a marriage 
negotiated in a Protestant country by the tra- 
ditional enemies of Spain. The friends of the 
youthful Queen Victoria have begun a cam- 
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paign in her defense. They argue that she has 
had nothing to do with the present struggle be- 
tween Madrid and the Vatican and that it is 
not fair to make her a victim of the prejudices 
arising from it. His Catholic Majesty left the 
joys of newly wedded life in his San Sebastian 
retreat long enough to visit Madrid and sign 
the decree of the Lopez Dominguez Thinistry 
which makes a civil marriage as legal in his 
dominions as any wedding in church with nup- 
tial mass and priestly blessing. It was to a dis- 
tracted series of cabinet councils that Alfonso 
came, The latest of his many short-lived min- 
istries had at its head that urbane and lettered 
military grandee, Marshal Lopez Dominguez, 
who reconstructed the cabinet last July with 
the aid of the most convinced anticlerical in 
Spain, Sefior Canalejas. Canalejas has fought 
Roman Catholic religious orders in his native 
land for years. Quite unexpectedly he found 
himself last summer a factor in the policy of 
his country’s government. The Dominguez 
ministry wished to convene the Cortes for this 
coming month. The marshal was supposed to 
be a figurehead serving only until the conserv- 
atives were prepared to resume the power 
they have not long laid down. Dominguez 
was known to be democratic—for Spain—in 
his policy. But his anticlericalism has only 
lately revealed itself in the form of much tru- 
culence to the papal nuncio, who was reminded, 
in the heat of the month’s controversies, that 
so absolute a king of Spain as Ferdinand VII 
himself did not hesitate to expel the Vatican’s 
diplomatic representative from the country 


tion of the national dignity. 


S LONG ago as last March, when the 

Moret ministry still governed in the 
King’s name, the nuncio had raised this issue 
of mixed marriages. A proviso in the civil 
code dating many years back recognized two 
forms of marriage—one Catholic, the other 
“civil.” Civil marriage was held legal and 
binding even when both parties happened to 
be Roman Catholics. Such a state of the law, 
says the Madrid Heraldo, tended to break 
down a “monopoly” most irksome to Roman 
Catholics who desired to dispense with a priest 
at their weddings, altho how persons unwilling 
to be married by a priest can be called Roman 
Catholics is more than the Madrid Epoca pro- 
fesses itself able to understand. However, the 
Vatican in 1900 induced the Marquis del. Va- 
dillo, the conservative minister of the day, to 
issue a “circular” to the effect that one, at 
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least, of the contracting parties must be a 
non-Catholic to render a civil marriage bind- 
ing. To the Madrid Heraldo the Vadillo “cir- 
cular” seems a thing null and void. In a con- 
stitutional country with a law-making parlia- 
ment, it argues, a ukase by a mere minister 
cannot thus amend or abrogate a statute. It is 
replied to this that the minister acted in ac- 
cordance with the provision in the constitution 
of Spain which makes the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion that of the state. The anticlerical re- 
tort is that this very constitution forbids all 
discrimination against a Spaniard on account 
of his religious belief. The matter was al- 
ready agitating the Dominguez ministry when 
it received a formal demand from the Vatican, 
transmitted through the nuncio at Madrid, that 
all civil marriages be declared null and void, 
unless it could be shown that neither of the 
contracting parties professed the Roman Cath- 
olic religion. 


T HAD already been contended by the nuncio 

in one of his official communications that, 
since Roman Catholicism was the religion of 
the state, every Spaniard must be presumed a 
Roman Catholic and subject to the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction in the matter of marriage. 
Meanwhile the Vatican had instructed its rep; 
resentative to insist that the cemeteries be 
taken out of the hands of local municipal 
authorities and placed under ecclesiastical con- 
trol. There has been fierce controversy over 
the cemeteries for some months. The clerical 
papers explain that when cemeteries are con- 
secrated ground, the church reserves them for 
the burial of those only who have died in the 
faith, The municipal authorities are accused 
of defying this law of the church by interring 
heretics in consecrated soil. The Dominguez 
ministry professed itself incensed at what it 
deemed the “arrogance” of the demand re- 
specting the cemeteries. On the subject of the 
marriages, it abrogated the Vadillo “circular.” 
The result was to make the civil marriages of 
Spanish Roman Catholics binding by the law 
of the land, altho the Church refuses to rec- 
ognize them. Matters had arrived at this stage 
when the King came down from San Sebas- 
tian and signed the decree of his Prime Min- 
ister. It was the first openly anticlerical act. 


plus X was taken wholly by surprize at this 
proceeding on the part of his predeces- 
sor’s godson, and his Majesty’s mother, accord- 


ing to the Madrid Pais, shed tears. Sefior 
Canalejas, the famous democratic and anti- 
clerical leader in the Cortes, is understood to 
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have won Marshal Lopez Dominguez over t 
the bold course he adopted. Canalejas was no 
a member of the ministry. He had no officia 
connection with its policy. But he pledge 
himself to support Dominguez in the Corte: 
when that body is called upon to deal with the 
matter this winter. This was not a matter oi 
much moment to the conservative opposition 
until the King himself upset so many calcu- 
lations by appearing in the highly original 
character of an anticlerical 


* 
* * 


fA ILDIZ KIOSK opened its reluctant 
%Z\ gates a few weeks ago to troops of 
cavalry escorting the first ambassa- 
dor ever accredited by a President 
of the United States to the visible head on earth 
of that holy-religion of which Mahomet is the 
prophet. Long had the Hon. John G. A. 
Leishman held in Constantinople the imposing 
but impotent dignity of an envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary from the Govern- 
ment of the United States to that of the Sub- 
lime Porte. As ineligible, in that capacity, as 
an ordinary man to call upon the Commander 
of the Faithful without an invitation, Mr. 
Leishman has, for the best part of a year, con- 
centrated his gaze upon the point at which pa- 
tience ceases to be a virtue. IIl treatment of 
American citizens within the dominions of the 
Sultan was growing flagrant. Spoliation of 
educational and religious institutions support- 
ed by American funds throughout the Ottoman 
Empire proceeded apace. Mr. Leishman in- 
timated to the Sublime Porte that his invita- 
tion from Yildiz Kiosk was overdue. He was 
favored with pessimistic accounts of the health 
of the Commander of the Faithful. Every sug- 
gestion of an interview with Mr Leishman 
sent Abdul Hamid to bed. United. States offi- 
cials were refused, as before, their treaty priv- 
ilege of visiting American captives in .Con- 
stantinopolitan prisons. One citizen of this 
republic had been sentenced to death under 
circumstances that set the terms of a treaty 
at flat defiance. Mr. Leishman’s protest had 
gone to the Minister of Foreign Affairs weeks 
before. That functionary had referred mat- 
ters, it seems, to the Department of Public 
Worship. Thither the American legation staff 
repaired for fresh experience of the evasive- 
ness for which the Sultan is famous. 


NE word from Abdul Hamid, Sultan and 
Khalif, would permit American hospitals, 
schools and churches to exist undespoiled in 
Turkey. A nod from Yildiz Kiosk would fa- 





ABDUL HAMID SMILES ON MR. LEISHMAN 


cilitate inquiry into the Sublime Porte’s de- 
ial that certain of its prisoners hold Ameri- 
i passports—a denial contradicted by evi- 
ice in possession of the United States Gov- 
ment. Evaded in a dozen attempts to gain 
audience of the Sultan, referred by the 
ind Vizier to the Sheikh-ul-Islam and by 
Sheikh-ul-Islam to Abdul-Rahman Pacha, 

-- Leishman spent his days in resisting offi- 

| instructions through which the Sublime 
rte sought to close all American schools that 

fa led to secure permits within an impossibly 
‘f interval. He had likewise to demand the 
surrender of American prisoners in accord- 
e with the Washington claim that our citi- 
“ns are by treaty removed altogether from the 
jurisdiction of native courts. This claim is 
ased upon a covenant made in 1830, but urged 
cases of unsparing abuse of power alone, 
ince our Department of State has been im- 
sed upon in the past by men who acquire 
merican citizenship as a bulwark behind 
hich to organize revolution within the do- 
inions of the Turk. The evidence upon 
hich Mr. Leishman based his demand for 


surrender of a prisoner was, accordingly, care- . 


‘ly scrutinized The Sublime Porte replied 
at its prisoner had been made an American 
‘izen without the Sultan’s consent. The sur- 
‘ader was not made. Mr. Leishman’s answer 
ras curt. A rupture of diplomatic relations 
ras in sight. 


T= after time Mr. Leishman has made 

arrangements to close the United States 
Legation ii Constantinople, to place the official 
archives under the protection of a friendly 
power and to quit the capital of the Khalif. 
He went so far as to refuse to negotiate with 
the Sublime Porte—the council of ministers, 
that is to say, constituting the nominal gov- 
ernment of Turkey—and to threaten a direct 
appeal to that Yildiz Kiosk behind the walls of 
which the secluded Commander of the Faithful 
conducts the most personal despotism on earth. 
The menace did not greatly concern the Sub- 
lime Porte. Mr. Leishman then, to its dismay 
and the Sultan’s horror—ifor a.dozen diploma- 
tists make Abdul Hamid’s life a burden as it 
is—-was elevated by Washington to the rank 
of ambassador. Audience of the Sultan is not 
an ambassador’s privilege merely. It is his 
right. Abdul Hamid had pleaded his own pov- 
erty when Mr. Leishman’s elevation was 
mooted. The Commander of the Faithful 
deemed himself too poor to afford an ambassa- 
dor in Washington. His present representa- 
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tive in that capital has not received his stipend 
regularly for months. But the Sultan’s re- 
sistance was as futile as his real wealth is vast. 
Some diplomatists at Constantinople supported 
the Sultan’s resistance, it is said. Russian in- 
fluences and Hohenzollern dynastic inflygnces 
are suspected in Europe of employing gentle 
suasion in Washington to secure days of grace 
for Turkey. But Minister Leishman became 
Ambassador Leishman none the less. As the 
personal representative of the President of the 
United States, he could not be kept out of Yil- 
diz Kiosk forever. To the American Embassy 
—no longer a despised legation—came Haired- 
din Bey with his suite and the state coach and 
the cavalry escort. Mr. Leishman was con- 
veyed magnificently into the presence of a 
Commander of the Faithful who cannot have 
wept with joy at sight of him. 


ONSTANTINOPLE witnessed Ambassa- 

dor Leishman’s progress from the embassy 
to Yildiz with amazement. Abdul Hamid’s ill- 
ness, it was inferred at once, must have been 
exaggerated. Washington awaited Mr. Leish- 
man’s report with genuine curiosity. The am- 
bassador’s despatch must have reached the 
Department of State many days ago. Europe 
is convinced that it tells the old story of eva- 
sion. Many an ambassador has preceded Mr. 
Leishman to that small but richly furnished 
apartment where the audience is ordinarily 
had. Abdul Hamid is discovered in the uni- 
form of a Turkish colonel, his gloved hand re- 
posing upon the hilt of a sword. The long and 
pensive countenance wears its subtle smile. 
The dark, sad eyes fix themselves intently 
upon the visitor. That exquisite urbanity 
which sweetens the Khalif’s manner always is 
said to transform the most suspicious dipioma- 
tist into a trusting friend The custom is for 
the Sultan to seat himself alone upon a divan. 
Some few feet away the chief dragoman at 
Yildiz Kiosk occupies a chair. There is a sofa 
for the ambassador. Abdul Hamid begins the 
audience with words of welcome in most mu- 
sical Turkish. The dragoman interprets. The 
ambassador answers. The dragoman inter- 
prets again. The Commander of the Faithful 
is believed to understand French perfectly. 
Some diplomatists suspect him of knowing 
English well. But in these ambassadorial au- 
diences he sticks to his Turkish and his inter- 
preter—to the subject never. Ambassador 
Leishman, conjecture the European dailies, 
got everything at Yildiz Kiosk except satisfa- 
tion. 
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Persons in the Foreground 








A COMPOSITE PICTURE OF MRS. EDDY 





LEVEN newspaper reporters sat in 
W7) the big reception room at Pleasant 
NRG K\ View, the home of Mrs. Mary 
= Baker Eddy. The hall and the 
stairway were hid from their sight by cur- 
tains and folding-doors. The time was after- 
noon, the date October 30th. 

There came a tap at the folding-door. “She 
is here,” was the announcement. Then, ac- 
cording to one of the reporters (in the New 
York Sun), this is what transpired: 
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“The folding doors slid back, the curtains lifted 
—and a stately figure in white stood bowing at 
the door. 

“Stately at first sight, but a very feeble old 
woman at the second. 

“Her skin was dead white, her cheeks sunken, 
every ounce of spare fat was gone from her face. 

“The long, pointed chin characteristic of Mrs. 
Eddy’s face in youth was as beautiful as ever; 
so, indeed, were the large brown eyes and the 
long, finely cut nose. 

“Over the face rose a mass of perfectly white 
hair, crowned by a white bonnet, and the woman 
was enfolded in a huge black velvet and ermine 
cloak. 

“She was grasping the curtains with one hand, 
and Calvin Frye, her secretary, stood at the 
other elbow. Both hands were shaking and the 
head and lower lip ean trembled a little, 
as w ith a slight palsy. 

“The effect of her voice was startling. It had 
a slight senile quiver, but it was deep and level. 
The combination gave it an unearthly quality. 
It intensified the feeling—which all the reporters 
confessed to each other afterward—that this was 
not a woman, but an apparition.” 


The picture as described by the other re- 
porters does not vary greatly. “Almost with- 


out exception,” says the Boston Traveler, “the 


newspaper correspondents were of the opinion 
that Mrs. Eddy is a very feeble old woman in 
the last stages of physical and mental decay.” 
“A physical wreck, tottering, pallid, like a 
vision from beyond the grave,” is the descrip- 
tion given by the Boston Journal. “A de- 
crepit, enfeebled woman of eighty-five, a 
woman whose physical and mental condition 
was not what one might expect even at that 
advanced age,” says the Boston Herald. The 
New York American says: “Her face showed 
little change in expression as she greeted her 
visitors, but she bowed low and with cere- 
monial precision, reminding one of the en- 


trance of a great diva before an audience made 
up of fashion and wealth.” 

One more pen-picture—that of the New 
York Times: 


“The portiére flew back. There was Mrs, 
Eddy, standing at the foot of the stairs, arrayed 
in finery suitable for a Marquese. White plumes 
nodded in her hat, silk ribbons fluttered from 
her neck. She was as extravagantly dressed as 
any elderly lady in an English novelette, aid 
she resembled one, too. Her whole costume wis 
so obviously costly that it was in bad taste, 
People would have stared at her had her car- 
riage driven down Fifth Avenue or through Cen- 
tral Park. 

“Mrs. Eddy’s s cheeks were rouged. There is a 
hectic flush that sometimes comes with old age, 
but this color was not in the place where that 
flush usually appears. It was too high and too 
far forward. The rest of the face was deathly 
white, save under the eyes, where there was a 
rather healthy red color. The white curls were 
as they have been for many years past, no whiter, 
no thinner. In a word, Mrs. Eddy looked healthy, 
and even tho her cheeks haa been touched up 
a little there was nothing to indicate that this 
was due to anything but the vanity that had in- 
spired the wearing of such a dress and such a 
hat on a rainy day. 

“It was when Mrs. Eddy sat in her carriage, 
while the faithful Strang wrapped rugs about her 
and placed footstools under the feet, that the 
palsy was most noticeable. She reached for a 
ribbon that hung from her throat and could not 
get hold of it; her fingers drummed ceaselessly 
on the rug or on her garments; she motioned 
with wavering hands to have the door closed, 
and finally, muff on lap, she set herself primly 
in repose, but still the wrinkled, white-gloved 
hands shook perceptibly.” 


This visit of reporters, and this detailed de- 
scription of an old woman’s personal appear- 
ance, which would seem in another case in 
very bad taste, were occasioned by a long 
article appearing a few days previous in 
the New York World, describing Mrs. Eddy 
as dying of cancer, too feeble even to stand 
except under the influence of a galvanic bat- 
tery, and daily impersonated in her carriage 
by a Mrs. Leonard. The article was appar- 
ently of the “fake” character for which The 
World long ago became notorious, but it stim- 
ulated curiosity and led to this brief public 
appearance of the leader of Christian Science 
—the last, probably, that will ever be given. 
Commenting editorially on this appearance, 
the Chicago Evening Post remarks: 
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“How many persons of eighty-five could have 
mducted themselves as Mrs. Eddy did during 
this trying newspaper inquisition? To attain such 
n age, to carry it gracefully, to be able to go for 
drive daily, to walk with a ‘stately, languid 
‘ace, usually means to have lived a clean and 
holesome life. Such a life unquestionably has 
been that of Mrs. Eddy. Physically she 
iows the ordinary marks of age; mentally she 
pears to be asyoung and as strong as ever. One 
es not need to subscribe to her teaching to 
see in her a woman of extraordinary force of 
haracter, a woman who has followed her ideal 
f what life should be, a woman who has earned 
the respect that all right-minded people pay to 
ld age.” 


The story of Mrs. Eddy’s life yet remains 
to be told in anything like an adequate man- 
entitled “Retro- 


pection and Introspection,” published in 1891, 


gives us nothing whatever of intimate per- 


sonal revelation. Here is an instance of the 


meager way in which important personal af- 


fairs are dismissed in a few unrevealing 


words: 


“My second marriage was very unfortunate, 
ind from it I was compelled to ask for a bill 


of divorce, which was granted me in the City of 


Salem, Massachusetts.” 


That is all about that, and there is but little 


more than one page of dispassionate writing 
to tell how her little son was sent away from 
her when but four years of age to be taken 


‘are of by a nurse, and how, after her second 


marriage, a plot was consummated to keep 


her and her child apart. “Every means within 
my power,” she writes, “was employed to find 
him, but without success. We never met again 
until he had reached the age of thirty-four, 
had a wife and two children, and by a strange 
providence had learned that his mother still 
lived and came to see me in Massachweetts.” 

Think of the tragedy such an event must 
mean to a mother! As told in this book it 
seems like a mere incident, dismissed in less 
than 400 words, and having no special effect 
upon her life or character. Her attitude 
toward such events is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing observation: 


“Mere historic incidents and personal events 
are frivolous and of no moment, unless they 
illustrate the ethics of Truth. To this end, but 
only to this end, such narrations may be ad- 
missible and advisable; but if spiritual conclusions 
are separated from their premises, the nexus is 
lost, and the argument, with its rightful conclu- 
sions, becomes correspondingly obscure. The 
human history needs to be revised, and the 
material record expunged.” 


Numerous biographical sketches have been 
written of Mrs. Eddy, but they are equally un- 
illuminating. One of them, purporting to be 
by Hon. Henry Robinson, ex-mayor and post- 
master of Concord, published in pamphlet 
form, is simply a rehash of Mrs. Eddy’s own 
meager tale, using the same words and phrases 
for the most part. Another sketch appears in 
“The Bibliophile Library of Literature, Art and 














THE MECCA OF EIGHTY THOUSAND CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS 


This is Pleasant View, the home 3 Mrs. Eddy, whom some of her devotees call—and * ‘not without reason,” says 
Elbert Hubbard—‘“the Queen of the World.” 
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Rare Manuscripts” (Vol. XXVIII), written 
by W. D. McCrackan, now first reader of the 
“Mother Church” in Boston. Mr. McCrackan 
is a man of some literary ability, but he pre- 
fers to give us a eulogy rather than a biog- 
raphy. The incident of the separation of Mrs. 
Eddy and her boy elicits from his pen just 
four and one-half lines—no more. Evidently 
he agrees with Mrs. Eddy that “mere historic 
incidents and personal events are frivolous and 
of no moment unless they illustrate the ethics 
of Truth.” 

But it seems that for two years the staff of 
McClure’s Magazine has been engaged in 
gathering material for a complete biography 
of Mrs. Eddy, and the first instalment, in the 
form of an editorial introduction, appears in 
the December number. 

Born in 1821, in Bow, N. H., Mrs. Eddy 
was fifty-four when the first Christian Science 
organization was formed in Lynn by ten or a 
dozen disciples who pledged in all ten dollars a 
week for its support. In the thirty-one years 
since then she has become “one of the richest 
women in the United States,” and “the most 
powerful.” Says the writer in McClure’s: 


“If she is genuine in her professions, as her 
followers ardently believe, she is one of the great 
of the world; if she is a charlatan, as the ene- 
mies of Christian Science maintain, she is the 
queen of charlatanry. The devotees of Christian 
Science have printed whole libraries in her praise; 
the enemies of Christian Science have written 
even more in ridicule of her contentions and in 
detraction of her career. She has led a wonder- 
ful life, this old woman of power and mystery. 
It is shot, illumined, with romance. The very 
fact that she, the daughter of a poor farmer, and 
an unknown dependent at fifty-five, has become 
rich and great in the nation at eighty-five—that 
alone is a romance. Yet there exists no im- 
partial story of this life and of the cult into which 
it has flowered. i 

“Wilful, ungoverned, and dominant in her 
youth, she became all-dominating in her age. Her 
associates in the early years of the Church have 
told how nothing could stand against her when 
her blood was up; how she overmastered every- 
one. They have testified, further, to her per- 
suasive sweetness and to the inspiration of her 
presence when things were going well between 
them. ‘After I left her I seemed to be walking 
on air,’ wrote an unbeliever who met her in the 
time when she was founding her church. Others 
talk of her extraordinary physical beauty, ‘which 
seemed illuminated from within.’ She has not 
only blazing will, but persistence—will to beat 
down the temporary obstacle, persistence to clear 
away the wreckage of a cause and begin rebuild- 
ing. Three times she has been beaten to the 
earth; each time she has arisen and triumphed. 

“These are only the main facets in a character 
which shines with all the angles of genius. She 
has other traits, more subtle. There is the mystic 
quality which shows in her obscure writings and 
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still more in the genuine fears of ‘mental influ 
ence,’ which haunted her nights during the periox 
when she and her leading student had their his 
toric quarrel. There are feminine hesitations an: 
inconsistencies at variance with her real strength 
unaccountable attachments, strong  aversions 
Above all this, there seems to reign a kind o! 
megalomania—a thirst for great achievement 
and for great glory. 

“Perhaps these are only surface qualities in 
the character of a woman whose deepest motive 
must always remain a mystery. Those who ar 
nearest her and most competent to know ar: 
silent or silenced; those in the next stratum of 
her acquaintance believe in her as holy, and can 
not see her truly for the glamor with which the) 
have surrounded her. For altho the church, and 
most of all its head, denies that she is claiming 
divinity, the more enthusiastic and less orthodox 
members are in the process of making her, if not 
a prophetess, at least a saint.” 


Mrs. Eddy, we are told, had a “strange hys- 
terical childhood” and an equally strange 
youth. The story leads through phases of 
clairvoyance and vague mysticism. All the 
world knows that she was married three times, 
but it has not known that “once the husband of 
Mrs. Eddy was arrested, charged with plot- 
ting to murder one of her rebellious students 
in Christian Science.” The case was brought 
into court, but was dropped after “a mass of 
strange evidence” had been elicited. 

While waiting for the further unfolding of 
this story in McClure’s, we may take a glance 
at Elbert Hubbard’s “Little Journey to the 
Home of Mary Baker Eddy,” published in The 
Philistine last July. Mr. Hubbard does not 
underestimate the value of personal details. In- 
deed, he has been known to invent them at 
times when the artistic demand for them was 
strong and the supply meager. His “Little 
Journey” is replete with detail and is written 
in a sympathetic tone. “A great and noble 
personality,” he quotes Senator Gallinger as 
saying of her, and Mr. Hubbard himself de- 
scribes her as “the most successful and the 
greatest woman in the world to-day.” But 
unfortunately Mr. Hubbard does not appear 
to have had more than a fleeting glimpse of 
her. That glimpse, a few months ago, pro- 
duced the following impression on his mind: 


“T stood with six others on the lawn when the 
driver stopped the carriage with the big browr 
horses at the south door of Pleasant View. On 
the minute the door opened and Mrs. Eddy walked 
down the steps, unattended, and with no hand on 
the railing. Mrs. Eddy’s step is light, her form 
erect—a slender, handsome, queenly woman. 

“She is fifty, you would say. The fact is she 
was born in 1821, and altho she keeps no birth- 
days, she might have kept eighty-five of them. 
Her face shows experience, but not age. The 
corners of her mouth do not turn down. Her eyes 
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This picture of Mrs. Eddy was made in 1882. Subsequent photographs, it is said, have 
been extensively retouched. At this time, those who met her spoke of her extraordinary 
physical beauty,” as well as of her indomitable will and persistence. ‘Three times she has 
been beaten to the earth, says a recent writer, each time she has arisen and triumphed. 
She has led a wonderful life, this old woman of power and mystery. It is short, il- 
lumined with romance. If she is genuine in her professions, she is one of the great of 
the world; if she is a charlatan, she is the queen of charlatanry.” 
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are not dimmed nor her face wrinkled. She was 
dressed all in white satin and looked like a girl 
going to a ball. Her hat was a milliner’s dream; 
her gloves came to the elbow and were becom- 
ingly wrinkled; her form is the form of Bern- 
hardt; the rich embroidered white cloak carried 
vr on her arm cost eight hundred dol- 
ars. j 

“Drays pulled in to the curb, automobiles 
stopped, people stood on the street corners, and 
some—the pilgrims—uncovered. Mrs. Eddy sat 
back in the carriage, holding in her white-gloved 
hands a big spray of apple blossoms, the same 
half smile of satisfaction on her face—the smile 
of Pope Leo XIII. 

“The woman is a veritable queen, and some of 
her devotees, not without reason, call her The 
Queen of the World.” 

Other details Mr. Hubbard gives us are to 
the effect that Mrs. Eddy pays her coachman 
fifty dollars a week, and her cook and other 
servants in proportion. She never answers the 
telephone. She goes to bed with the birds and 
rises with the dawn. At five in the morning 
she works in her garden or walks alone across 
the fields. She knows her horses and cows 
and sheep by name, but she does not like dogs 
or cats. She calls her servants “my helpers” 
and they go to her at will to tell their troubles. 

On November 4th and 5th, the New York 
World devoted several pages to another “ex- 
posé” of Mrs. Eddy. It relates to the writing 
of “Science and Health,” her book, and con- 
sists chiefly of the publication of an alleged 
confession by Rev. J. Henry Wiggin, of Bos- 
ton, as to his part in the preparation of the 
book. If this exposé is another “fake” it is 
an exceedingly clever one. Mr. Wiggin was a 
literary adviser with an office in the old Bos- 
ton Music Hall. He died a number of years 
ago, but this confession, it is said, was made 
in 1899 in a series of interviews with his 
friend Livingstone Wright, who put it into 
manuscript in 1901. It has never before been 
published, but the manuscript was shown to 
Mark Twain in 1903, who wrote a letter to Mr. 
Wright expressing his opinion that it was 
“convincingly strong,’ and expressing sur- 
prize that it had not been published before. 
Now it appears for the first time. 

The sum and substance of it all is that Mr. 
Wiggin was engaged to revise the manuscript 
for the sixteenth edition of “Science and 
Health” late in August, 1885.” He found the 
manuscript in a frightfully bad condition. He 
is represented as saying: 

“Well, I was staggered! Of all the disserta- 
tions a literary helper ever inspected, I do not 
believe one ever saw a treatise to surpass this. 
The misspelling, capitalization ard punctuation 
were dreadful, but those things were not the 
things that feazed me. It was the thought and 
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the general elemental arrangement of the work. 
There were passages that flatly and absolutely 
contradicted things that had preceded, and scat- 
tered all through were incorrect references to 
historical and philosophical matters.” 

In addition to rewriting the whole work, 
Mr. Wiggin added one chapter entitled “Way- 
side Hints,” which was first used by Mrs. Eddy 
as a sermon, afterward incorporated in her 
book and then in later editions dropped out 
entirely. According to W. G. Nixon, of 
15 Court Square, Boston, for four years the 
publisher of “Science and Health,” Mr. 
Wiggin continued to revise Mrs. Eddy’s 
work until 1891, and to him was due whatever 
style or literary polish is to be found in the 
book, “for Mrs. Eddy certainly had no educa- 
tion requisite to the writing of a book even in 
ordinary English.” 

On this point of Mrs. Eddy’s education, Mr. 
McCrackan, in the sketch previously referred 
to, declares that Mrs. Eddy had an education 
exceptional for a girl of her period. “She was 
a pupil of Mrs. Sarah J. Bodwell, the principal 
of Sanbornton Academy, and finished her 
course of studies under Prof. Dyer H. San- 
born, author of ‘Sanborn’s Grammar.’” Mr. 
McCrackan also declares that “as long ago 
as the forties of the century just past”’—no 
more specific date is furnished—the Rev. Al- 
bert Case, then editor of The Odd Fellows’ 
Magazine, offered Mrs, Eddy a yearly salary 
of $3,000 to become a regular contributor to 
his periodicals. Mrs. Eddy herself says (in 
“Retrospection and Introspection,” p. 20) that 
at ten years she was “as familiar with Lindley 
Murray’s Grammar as with the Westminster 
Catechism,” and the latter she had to repeat 
every Sunday. She received lessons from her 
brother Albert in Hebrew, Greek and Latin; 
but: 


“After my discovery of Christian Science most 
of the knowledge I had gleaned from school-books 
vanished like a dream. Learning was so illumined 
that grammar was eclipsed.” 

Not only is Mrs. Eddy’s authorship of “Sci- 
ence and Health” disputed as regards its lit- 
erary form, but the philosophy of Christian 
Science, it is claimed, was obtained from Dr. 
Quimby, a magnetic healer, whose patient and 
pupil she was at one time, and who, according 
to Rev. Dr. J. D. Burrell, obtained his ideas in 
turn from one Andrew Jackson Davis, a 
Poughkeepsie spiritualist and clairvoyant, 
whose “ponderous volumes,” published in the 
early forties, were declared by Theodore Par- 
ker to be “the literary marvel of the nineteenth 
century.” 
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THE CHOICEST LIVING EXAMPLE OF A ROYAL GENTLEMAN 


N the sense in which Shakespeare 
put a splendid dramatic genius into 
the melancholy of Hamlet, in the 

at sense in which Napoleon put a 

splendid military genius into snatching victory 

from defeat at Marengo, the reigning British 
overeign may be said to put a splendid social 
genius into being a perfect gentleman. As in 

Cleopatra’s case, we think chiefly of the bland- 

ishments of the woman, her vivacious wiles, 

the spell of her grace and beauty, and only in- 
cidentally remember that she was likewise 

Queen of Egypt, so, in the case of the present 

head of the house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the 

fineness of the personal qualities combining in 
this choicest living example of a royal gentle- 
man entrances the English mind into almost 
forgetting that he is likewise his Majesty 

Edward VII, “by the grace of God of the 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

and of the British dominions beyond the seas, 

King, Defender of the Faith.” 

This note of good breeding imparts its tone 
to the reign of the seventh Edward most hu- 
manly, perhaps, at Windsor Castle, whenever 
the restless court of the sovereign halts there 
for repose. Life at this royal residence was 
somber, silent, even Puritanical, in Queen Vic- 
toria’s day. A widow’s weeds subdued all but 
the fiery liveries of the two Indian men serv- 
ants majestically erect behind the chair of 
her Majesty whenever she took her tea. The 
pomp of a state dinner at Windsor had become 
as extinct as the dodo in the years during 
which Queen Victoria lived in almost un- 
broken seclusion after the death of the Prince 
Consort. Only a taste as flawless as the King’s 
could have lent a becoming gravity to the tran- 
sition from a reign which had seen the com- 
ing and going of forty years without one open- 
ing of Parliament in full state to the present 
era of ceremonial color and precision. The 
stateliness of life at Windsor is dazzling, says 
Prof. Arminius Vambery, who has been the 
King’s guest more than once, but it is a soul- 
ful pomp, without that weight of grandeur 
which arranged ladies and gentlemen in lines 
and half-circles when Louis XIV shone at 
Versailles. King Edward’s guests come to din- 
ner at Windsor in resplendant uniforms, to be 
sure, unless civilians are of the company. In 
that event, evening dress, knee-breeches and 
“decorations” are prescribed for all the men 
save soldiers. At half-past eight guests are 
presumed to have assembled in one of the 





salons off the dining-hall. The gold-stick in 
waiting and his Majesty’s master of cere- 
monies, when they attend, are in prescribed 
gold lace with jeweled swords. There is al- 
ways a functionary—whether captain of the 
gentlemen-at-arms or the keeper of the privy 
purse, or a simple equerry—to fend the star- 
ing hue of some official coat to color effects 
in ivory satin when titled ladies appear in em- 
broidered chiffon showered with opal paillettes 
or in pale tulle embroidered with silver. But 
whether the swathed bodice be draped in Vene- 
tian lace caught in twists of velvet, or the 
manly bosom be afire with whole series of 
rhythmically behued ribbons, the stiffness and 
the swagger of upstart courts are missed. 

Conversation ceases when one of the gold- 
sticks announces the coming of the King. The 
ladies range themselves on the right, the gen- 
tlemen on the left. The court marshal says 
simply: “Their Majesties!” High doors at the 
upper end of the salon gape wide. Edward 
VII emerges with the Queen at his side. The 
royal dame bows right and left, smiling, ex- 
tending a hand to a few of the favored. King 
Edward’s black coat is relieved with purple 
and red at lapels and sleeve ends only—or so 
it was when Professor Vambery was com- 
manded to the castle. The eminent Hungarian 
had been disconcerted by the prescribed knee- 
breeches. He has a withered limb. But the 
King exempted the professor from the sar- 
torial canon, for etiquet is not with Edward 
VII a thing absolute of which he is himself, 
after the fashion of Louis XIV, high priest 
and inspiration. 

When another pair of portals had opened 
wide, when the monarchs and their guests had 
seated themselves, the dining table, as Pro- 
fessor Vambery describes it in the Pesther 
Lloyd, became so poetical a piece that its fea- 
tures could be structurally analyzed like those 
of a sonnet. The turtle-shaped salt-cellars, 
the flower vases—whence perfume hit the sense 
like zephyrs from a mead—the ewers, the 
knives, the soup tureens and the oyster-forks 
were all of solid gold. Not less than thrice 
was the service of gold plate changed as the 
dinner proceeded. Many a year has the emi- 
nent professor spent in Oriental lands, mar- 
veling at the pomp of despots in the East. 
Often has he dined from plates of purest gold 
in the Merasim Kiosk of the Sultan Abdul 
Medschid; but, says he, all this was tawdry 
to the burnished brilliance of the British King’s 
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most unregarded nut-pick. To the strains of 
Bizet’s pastoral a corps of voiceless lackeys 
placed mutton cutlets on precious metal. When 
the hock came up, Gounod’s “Le Soir” was rav- 
ishing the ear. Not once did his Majesty so 
much as sip any of his priceless wines. Con- 
versation was unrestrained, literature, art, 
travel and some science, but no politics, com- 
prising its themes. His Majesty listens well, 
joins in the laugh when a good story is told 
and sometimes has an anecdote himself. At 
the conclusion of the meal the King rises—the 
ladies at this quit the scene—and goes to a 
small salon near by to be alone with his cigar. 
The men remain to talk until, one by one, they 
are bidden to the royal presence. King Ed- 
ward is discovered smoking and sipping lemon- 
ade or soda-water. Alcoholic stimulants he 
has almost forsworn. Conversation starts 
afresh and it is long after midnight before the 
last diner ascends to bed. An invitation to 
the castle usually implies a night under its 
roof. 

In the selection of his personal guests, the 
King of England, observes Professor Vam- 
bery, absolutely ignores such adventitious cir- 
cumstances as social position, difference of re- 
ligious creed or the possession of wealth. The 
impecunious man of letters or of learning, the 
musician, the artist, the merchant and the 
proudest peer in the realm can dine together 
at his Majesty’s table in the capacity of gen- 
tlemen who are the guests of a gentleman like 
themselves. There is no constraint whatever 
in his presence. “His love of ideas as ideas, 
his knowledge of the theory of music as dis- 
tinguished from its practise, and his familiar- 
ity with the best writers of English prose and 
verse indicate to Professor Vambery that King 
Edward, with whom the professor became per- 
sonally acquainted before his Majesty ascended 
the throne, is a true scion of the house of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. The princes of that house 
have ever inclined to art, to science and to 


literature. Rarely have they sought power in. 


the Senate or on the battle-field. King Ed- 
ward’s own personal gifts are so distinctly so- 
cial that he is at his best when conducting a 
party of guests through the famous Vandyke 
gallery of the castle. Professor Vambery’s 
impressions of one such occasion remain in- 
effaceable. King Edward stopped before the 
canvas on which the artist has rendered 
Charles I and his Queen so youthfully mature 
and pointed out Henrietta Maria nursing the 
baby, while a little Prince of Wales stands shyly 
by. Not a detail but had its historical signifi- 


cance for the reigning King of England as he 
indicated some salient effect in Vandyke’s real- 
ization of the monarch who lost his head. For 
two hours the King conducted the party from 
hall to hall, speaking in lively fashion all the 
while, showing, thinks Professor Vambery, a 
connoisseur’s knowledge of the treasures on 
every side. King Edward has inherited the 
distinctness of voice and the musical intona- 
tion for which his mother was admired. Here 
was an ideal opportunity to note the circum- 
stance, as Edward VII descanted upon the 
merit of Dobson’s portrait of James, Duke oi 
York, or dwelt with enthusiasm upon the rari- 
ties in the castle collection of porcelains. 

In a variety of ways, and more than any 
other monarch who ever held sway, has his 
Majesty, declares Lady Jeune, in one of her 
studies_of King Edward as a social leader, 
broken down the barriers which in a former 
age made English society exclusion itself. The 
King will not have English society broken up 
into coteries like those of France. He will not 
fashion a court outside the pale of which there 
shall be no society at all, as is the case in Rus- 
sia, in Austria and in Germany. Nor will he 
countenance a clique of the extremely rich 
refusing social recognition to human worth in 
any form and thus toning society to the im- 
perial Roman pitch affected in some parts of 
the’ United States. For Edward VII insists 
upon being pervasive throughout England’s 
entire social life. All kinds of human distinc- 
tion in the British Isles, scientific, literary, 
clerical, and even histrionic, receive the 
stimulus of royal recognition. Thus literature 
has its knights like Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
(what would Dr. Johnson have said to a Sir 
Oliver Goldsmith?) ; medicine has its knights 
like Sir Frederick Treves (imagine Charles I 
bestowing a title upon the physician who dis- 
covered the circulation. of the blood!); and 
even the stage was given its Sir Henry Irving 
by the great-grandson of a monarch to whom 
a Sir David Garrick would have signified the 
world upside down. Only a social genius as 
brilliant as King Edward’s could in this fash- 
ion have laid the foundation and have reared 
the superstructure of the most ambitious edi- 
fice in which the highest society ever revealed 
how agreeable it can be. 

Edward’s governance of his devoted aristoc- 
racy is symbolized by his own white hat with 
its black band and by the gray frock coats with 
which London society is so familiar. These 
things proclaim the simplicity of the perfect 
gentleman he is and he remains every inch a 
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king in a plain sack suit, double breasted, with 
derby hat, swinging the stick in one hand, car- 
rying an unlighted cigar for an hour in the 
other, the only visible jewelry being the fa- 
miliar ring on the little finger of the right 
hand. Such is the attire in which his Majesty 
seems most at ease. The pointed beard has 
grown white, the hair on the crown of the 
head is scant, the countenance healthily florid, 
the person portly. In this aspect, the monarch 
is merely a country gentleman with a passion 
for sport. At the Sandringham estate, where 
pomp of power is not, thrive the well-stocked 
coverts with their flights of partridges and 
their nyes of pheasants, their falls of wood- 
cock and their walks of snipe. Nearly oppo- 
site the Norwich gates on the Sandringham es- 
tate is the “avenue wood” and there the King, 
in dun brown or gray cap and knee-breeches, 
goes forth to slaughter. The King is consid- 
ered a good shot. On a holiday the inhabit- 
ants, including school-children from the vil- 
lages near by, flock to view the sport. 

The King’s Christmas is now usually spent 
at Sandringham in homelike fashion. The 
ball-room has its tree upon which hang the 
presents for his Majesty’s grandchildren and 
for every member of the household to the hum- 
blest governess. There is no elaboration of.en- 
tertainment. Quantities of beef are distributed 


to the workpeople and cottagers on the estate, , 


the head of each household receiving a splendid 
joint with the King’s compliments. At the 
service in Sandringham church on Christmas 
morning every member of the King’s family 
down to the youngest child of the Prince of 
Wales is expected to attend. No member of 
the household fails to put in an appearance 
without risk of the royal displeasure. In the 
evening the King with his family eats his 
Christmas dinner, saying grace himself before 
and after meat. 

The racing season finds Edward VII most 
conscientious in his patronage of the turf. The 
grand stand at Epsom is surmounted year after 
year by the royal standard. The example set 
by his Majesty of wearing a light summer 
frock suit at the Derby has modified English 
male turf attire profoundly. The King has 
been in one year’s Derby lists with as many as 
five colts bred at Sandringham. At the royal 
Ascot the state procession from Windsor Cas- 
tle—most quaintly picturesque of visions out 
of merry England—streams up with its postil- 
lions in red and purple liveries in a cavalcade 
of which Edward VII is delighted to form the 
center. The King’s stables are at Sandring- 


ham, where the memory of that world-famous 
mare, Perdita II, is affectionately cherished. 
In the surgery of the stables is also treasured 
the telegram despatched by Lord Roberts in 
the name of the army in South Africa during 
the progress of the battle of Brandfort, con- 
gratulating his Majesty upon the famous vic- 
tory of Diamond Jubilee. For all England 
knows that the royal stud is maintained to se- 
cure the pre-eminence of the British thorobred, 
and that Edward VII is the most generous 
sportsman of the age. 

In Buckingham Palace are borne the purely 
pompous loads of the kingly office. Swaying 
thither comes that ancient structure of gilt 
and glass and painted panel, the state coach, 
drawn by its medievally harnessed cream-col- 
ored steeds, each attended by its walking 
groom. The King’s most excellent Majesty is 
graciously pleased to open Parliament in state. 
Smiling, yet dignified, the sovereign issues 
from the palace in field-marshal’s uniform. 
Hours before the King leaves Buckingham for 
Westminster, the stretch of roadway is lined 
by cheering Britons. Through gorgeous con- 
fusion the King rides to the base of the Vic- 
toria Tower, where captains of cavalry and 
majors in the foot guards race back and forth 
among peeresses alighting prettily in velvet 
mantles bordered with pure white fur. Up the 
staircase to the robing room moves the long 
procession, headed by a rank of pursuivants 
with fine old Norman titles—rouge croix, port- 
cullis, blue mantle, red dragon. The lord pres- 
ident of the council stalks slowly with the 
sword of state. Norroy, king of arms, is no 
sooner by than the gilt mace, sloped across a 
shoulder silked in black, introduces the lord 
chancellor. Surrounded by such magnificence, 
never extinguished by it, Edward VII walks 
firmly and straight, with perfect beauty of 
manner. In the robing room, his Majesty dons 
the ermine. The pages support the train. The 
crown is borne on a silk cushion by the lord 
privy seal. The cap of maintenance is car- 
ried immediately before his Majesty. To doff 
and don, in the presence of a company of Eng- 
land’s best and greatest, whose eyes watch 
every movement, his chasuble-shaped dal- 
matic robe of four breadths of yellow cloth of 
gold, his cap of crimson velvet turned up with 
ermine, his armilla fringed with gold bullion 
and the dozen other insignia of his regality, 
seems never disconcerting to the perfect poise 
of the monarch. Brought up at the rear by 
the plumed gentlemen-at-arms, marked by the 
clash of halberds when the yeomen of the guard 
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IS THE GREATEST POWER AT THE BAR” 
It has done much to make 
in that office of late years, 
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“THE POWER OF CLEAR STATEMENT 

That rule was adopted early in his professional life by William H. Moody. 
him, as Attorney General, the most efficient “‘counsel of the American people” seen 
it 


and to give potency to his crusade against great combinations of capital conducted disregard of law. 


owes, in great measure, his coming promotion to a seat in the United States Sujreme Court 
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appear, announced by trumpeters from the 
door of the robing room, the procession ad- 


vances into the House of Lords. Another Lon 
don season has begun. 





THE NEXT MEMBER OF THE SUPREME COURT 





eae viERE is one objection to the ap- 
on5 pointment of William H. Moody to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He has been so active an 
Attorney-General that he will find himself un- 
able, during the next few years, to sit with 
propriety in a number of cases that come be- 
fore the court, because he has already figured 
as prosecutor in those cases. They are the 
cases against railroads and against trusts, and 
their name is legion. The latest and most sen- 
sational of all is his suit to dissolve the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, announcement of which 
brought the market value of its stock down 
seventy-two points in one week. For Mr. 
Moody has been a very strenuous Attorney- 
General. “He not only bears a strong physical 
resemblance to President Roosevelt,” says a 
recent writer, “but has very much the same 
strenuous manner.” 

The judicial robe which he will soon put on 
will drape a sturdy, stocky, broad-shouldered 
figure that was not so many, many years ago clad 
in the garb of a member of the Harvard base- 
ball team. He still has a love for outdoor 
life, but he takes it out now in long tramps 
and in horseback rides rather than in wielding 
the willow and running bases. But for years 
after he graduated he kept up his baseball en- 
thusiasm and became head of the New Eng- 
land Baseball League. But his brain was as 
strenuous as his muscles. After but eighteen 
months’ study of the law he applied for ad- 
mission to the bar of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts. “How long have you studied?” was 
the first question. When he told the commit- 
tee, it demurred and refused at first to exam- 
ine him until he had studied three years. He 
insisted, and the examination proceeded. Mr. 
Isaac F. Marcosson (from whose article in 
World’s Work most of our material for this 
article was obtained), says: “His knowledge 
of law amazed the committee. He was the 
best prepared student who had ever applied, 
and his performance at that examination has 
become a tradition of the Massachusetts Bar.” 

He opened an office in Haverhill, and his 
fees the first month were $6.85. He became 
district attorney later on and at the age of 


thirty-five was known as “the best district 
attorney in the State.” When the Congress- 
man from his district died, Moody was the 
unanimous choice as successor. He served for 
four terms and, we are told, displayed prodig- 
ious capacity for digesting vast quantities of 
evidence in a short time. He was a member of 
the very important Appropriations Committee 
when Cannon was chairman, and one day, 
when a vexatious claim was pending, Mr. Can- 
non rushed up to him with a document of 900 
pages on the subject, saying: “Here, Moody, 
take up this fight.” He took it up, says Mr. 
Marcosson, mastered the case overnight and 
debated it brilliantly the next day. 

He was a party man, yet when the House 
committee reported in favor of ousting the one 
Democratic member of the Illinois delegation, 
Moody, a life-long Republican, fought against 
the report and the Democrat was seated. 

His career as Secretary of the Navy began 
in 1902. He found that a large part of the 
Secretary’s time was taken up in personally 
signing all orders affecting the transfer and 
assignment of officers. “I can’t spend the 
whole day signing documents,” he said, and he 
issued instructions that no orders but those 
affecting captains and rear-admirals be re- 
ferred to him. “But precedent is against this,” 
said old-timers. His answer was: “Never 
mind precedent; service is the thing’”—a pretty 
good answer for a lawyer and a future judge. 

After two years service as Secretary of the 
Navy he became Attorney-General in 1904, 
and his activity in enforcing the laws against 
rebates and against trusts has made unlimited 
“copy” for the press of the country, especially 
during the last few months. 

His home is still in Haverhill and his neigh- 
bors still call him “Bill.” His favorite room 


‘in the large colonial house which is his home 


is the library, and he discusses history and 
biography as one familiar with them. He 
knows his Kipling, Stevenson, Balzac and 
Thackeray. But he has a rule about buying 
books that if followed generally would wreck 
most of the publishing houses in a short time. 
“I never buy a book until I have read it,” he 
says. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LIQUOR ON LITERARY PRODUCTION 


GERMAN poet and medical student, 
Dr. F. van Vleuten, has lately been 
conducting an inquiry among the 
leading writers of Germany as to 





1 


how — their literary productivity is influ- 


enced by liquor. This question is one of world- 
wide interest, but has’ peculiar significance in 
Germany. For among the Germans, more 
han among any other people, the Anacreontic 
pirit has always prevailed. Next to love, it 
s wine that has been most often celebrated in 
ierman poetry. Lessing embodied this spirit 
n one of his epigrams: 

Whether I shall live to-morrow 

That I cannot tell. 

But, that if I live to-morrow, 


I shall drink again to-morrow, 
That I know full well. 


Germany, it may be added, is the greatest 
beer consumer and one of the greatest wine 
producers of the nations of the world. Among 
the German students a man is not held valiant 
unless he can drink down his fellow, and the 
man who can drink most receives honors which 
American college boys are wont to bestow 
only upon the heroes of the football field. Such, 
at least, was, and still largely is, the senti- 
ment even among men of culture. Lately, how- 
ever, a strong reaction has set in, and even 
total abstinence finds its advocates among the 
younger generation, 

It is in accordance with this new movement 
that Dr. van Vleuten’s inquiry has been under- 
taken. He addressed to one hundred and fifty 
eminent German writers the following ques- 
tions : 


1. Do you regularly take alcohol in any form 
before productive work; if so, what effect ‘do you 
ascribe to this practise? 

2. If you do not take alcohol regularly, but 
have taken it incidentally before working, have 
you then noticed an increase or a decrease in your 
productivity ? 

3. What are your views on alcohol in general, 
and on the reciprocal action between alcohol and 
literature in particular? 


The results of the inquiry are published in 
the Literarische Echo (Berlin). It seems that 
one hundred and fifteen authors replied. Of 
these fully ninety per cent. declare that they 
avoid all alcoholic drinks before work, but 
that in their hours of recreation they find a 


glass of wine or beer stimulating and refresh- 
ing. It is significant that the older men are 
inclined to regard 2 moderate indulgence in 
liquors, even during working hours, as com- 
paratively harml@s whereas among the 
younger men a tendency toward total absti- 
nence 1s evident 

Peter Rosegger, the well-known Austrian 
novelist, writes that a glass of light red wine, 
which he has been in the habit of taking every 
day, in no way reacts upon his productivity. 
“When, as sometimes happens, I take two 
glasses,” he says, “the immediate effect is 
that work comes easier to me, and my spirits 
are high. My general experience makes me 
inclined to oppose the use of alcohol. But 
perhaps I am not justified in taking this point 
of view, as I personally have always found a 
glass of ‘Tyrolean’ essential to my health and 
welfare.” Paul Heyse, the celebrated short- 
story writer and dramatist, says that he never 
takes wine to stimulate his poetic productivity, 
and that his use of alcohol is limited to half 
a glass of wine with water for dinner and half 
a bottle of beer at night. Adolph Wilbrandt, 
dramatist and novelist, replies with laconic 
briefness: “I drink wine, I also drink beer, 
because they increase my joy of living and in- 
tensify my emotions; but I never take a drop 
of liquor in any form before work.” Johannes 
Trojan, a poet who has often sung in praise oi 
wine, makes several important distinctions: 
“It sometimes happens when I do my work at 
home that I drink a glass of wine in business 
hours, but it has been my invariable exper; 
ence that this reacts unfavorably upon my pre 
ductivity. It may, however, occur that when 
I am under obligation to finish a certain piece 
of work at a certain hour, and I am exhausted, 
a glass of wine helps me to be ready in time. 
This is true, however, only when the task be- 
fore me is to elaborate a plan that is already 
completed in my mind, and no demand is made 
upon the powers of imagination.” The poet 
Rudolph Presber says that for a time he be- 
came a teetotaler, but that the work he pro- 
duced during that period seems dryer than his 
other work, and that he has been reconverted 
to drinking wine. On the other hand, Richard 
Dehmel, who is pronounced the greatest living 
German poet of the modern school, remarks: 


” 
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“T have attempted several times to write 
poetry under the influence of liquor, but the 
next morning it appeared to be mere word- 
play, monstrous fancies or confused uncon- 
scious reminiscences.” Herr Dehmel has now 
become a total abstainer and a vegetarian. 

In connection with the last-quoted opinion, 
it is interesting to note that the poetry of our 
own greatest imaginative genius, Edgar Allan 
Poe, possesses in a marked degree the three 
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qualities attributed by Herr Dehmel to the 
influence of liquor. It is also interesting to 
speculate what his unique talents might have 
achieved if he had not been a slave to drink. 
And, drawing even wider inferences, it be- 
comes a fascinating theme for inquiry how far 
the whole comolexion of the world’s litera 
ture would have been changed, for better or 
for worse, if the stimulus of liquor had been 
removed from this planet. 





A MASTERPIECE THAT WAS NEVER PUBLISHED 


HE record of the last days of that 
eminent Englishman, Sir Richard 
Burton, yields a story than which, 
it has been said, “there is none more 

pathetic in the history of literature.” Sir 

Richard was one of the most picturesque fig- 

ures of his age. He was ethnologist and an- 

thropologist, writer and traveler. He visited 
the plains of the Indus, the slopes of the 

Blue Mountains, and the mephitic swamps of 

Eastern Africa. He worshiped at Mecca and 

Salt Lake City. He translated “The Arabian 








LADY BURTON 


Who thought that she could best honor the memory of 
her illustrious husband by burning the manuscript of his 
“masterpiece.” 


Nights.” He was absorbed in elucidating the 
dim mysteries of the East, and he planned 
as the crowning work of his life a closely an- 
notated translation of a rare and strange Ori- 
ental manuscript entitled “The Scented Gar- 
den.” 

“The Scented Garden,” as we learn from a 
newly published biography* of Burton, by 
Thomas Wright, was the work of a learned 
Arab sheik and physician named Najzawi. It 
was probably written about the year 1431, and 
is at once religious and erotic in subject-mat- 
ter. Moslems would see nothing incongruous 
in the combination. Indeed, Najzawi praises 
Allah for amorous pleasures just as other 
writers have offered thanks for a plentiful 
harvest or an iridescent sunset. His imagina- 
tion dwells on the houris promised to the faith- 
ful after death, and he says that “their pleas- 
ures are part of the delights of Paradise 
awarded by Allah as a foretaste of what is 
waiting for us, namely, delights a thousand 
times superior, and above which only the 
sight of the Benevolent is to be placed.” The 
book is divided into twenty-one chapters. It 
contains stories of a Rabelaisian type, descrip- 
tions of “Praiseworthy Men” and “Praise- 
worthy Women,” interpretations of dreams, 
medical recipes and lists of aphrodisiacs. One 
chapter treats of the dark history of “homo- 
genic” love. 

Now all Sir Richard’s friends agree in de- 
scribing him as a man of high motive and al- 
most ascetic habits. His interest in Oriental 
sex-lore was scientific and academic. But sev- 
eral of his associates, and, in particular, his 
wife, were seriously perturbed by his increas- 
ing preoccupation with what they regarded as 
“morbid” subjects. They tried to dissuade him 
from translating “The Scented Garden.” They 


*Tue Lire or Sir RicHarp Burton. Two volumes. By 
Thomas Wright: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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only succeeded, however, in stimulating him 
to further effort. 

Sir Richard was seventy years old, and in 
frail health. During the period we are de- 
scribing, he was living with. his wife in 
Trieste. He took long journeys to Tunis and 
Algiers for the purpose of conducting exhaust- 
ive researches among the ancient manuscripts. 
He paid large sums to copyists. He was work- 
ing with a feverish energy and beyond his 
strength. According to Mr. Wright’s account: 


“At no work that he had ever written did Sir 
Richard labor so sedulously as at ‘The Scented 
Garden.’ Altho in feeble health and sadly emaci- 
ated, he rose daily at half-past five, and slaved 
at it almost incessantly till dusk, begrudging him- 
self the hour or two required for meals and ex- 
ercise. The only luxury he allowed himself while 
upon his laborious task was ‘a sip of whisky,’ 
but so engrossed was he with his work that he 
forgot even that. One day, as he and his doctor 
were walking in the garden, he stopped suddenly 
and said: ‘I have put my whole life and all my 
life-blood into that “Scented Garden,” and it is 
my great hope that I shail live by it. It is the 
crown of my life.’ 

“ ‘Has it ever occurred to you, Sir Richard,’ in- 
quired the doctor, ‘that in the event of your death 
the manuscript might be burnt? Indeed, I think 
it not improbable.’ 

“The old man turned to the speaker his worn 
face and sunken eyes and said, with excitement, 
‘Do you think so? Then I will at once write 
to my friend Arbuthnot and tell him that in the 
event of my death the manuscript is to be his.’ 

“He wrote the letter the same day.” 


Sir Richard was becoming daily weaker, but 
he kept at the book until the very end. Be- 
fore he died, he had the satisfaction of hand- 
ling a “fair copy” of the first twenty chapters 
of the work and of preparing them for the 
printer. 

For sixteen days after his death Lady Bur- 
ton remained in the house examining and clas- 
sifying his manuscripts and packing up his 
books. She was a timid and rather conserva- 
tive lady, a Roman Catholic in religion, and 
she seems to have suffered much agony of 
mind when brought into contact with her hus- 
band’s strange documents. As Mr. Wright 
tells the story: 


“Her mind was uneasy about ‘The Scented Gar- 
den,’ and she took out the manuscript to examine 
it. Of the character of the work she had some 
idea, tho her husband had not allowed her to read 
it. Fifteen hundred persons had promised sub- 
scriptions; and she had also received an offer of 
six thousand guineas for it from a publisher. She 
laid the manuscript on the floor, ‘two large 
volumes worth.’ When she opened it she was 
perfectly bewildered and horrified. The text 
alone would have staggered her, but Burton had 
trebled the size of the book with notes of a cer- 
tain character.” 
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Then a strange thing happened. To her dy- 
ing day Lady Burton maintained that, at this 
juncture, the spirit of her husband appeared 
before her three times, and bade her burn the 
manuscript. “Her excitement,’ says Mr. 
Wright, “passed away, and a holy joy irradi- 
ated her soul. She took up the manuscript, 
and then sorrowfully, reverently, and in fear 
and trembling, she burnt it, sheet after sheet, 
until the whole was consumed. As each leaf 
was licked up by the fire, it seemed to her that 
‘a fresh may of light and peace’ transfused the 
soul of her beloved husband.” It is significant, 
however, that when a friend entered the li- 
brary a few hours later and looked reproach- 
fully at the ashes, Lady Burton had nothing 
to say about spirits. She said instead: “I 
wished his name to live forever unsullied and 
without stain.” 

A few months later the news of the burning 
of the manuscript became public property and 
excited much indignation. Lady Burton wrote 
two letters to the London press, defending her 
action. Theodore Watts-Dunton, the critic 
and poet, took her part. On the other hand, 
Burton’s friend Arbuthnot claimed that the 
manuscript should have been given to him; 
and Mr. W. F. Kirby, of the British Museum, 


~- 





SIR RICHARD BURTON 


He has been called “the greatest Oriental scholar Eng- 
land ever had and neglected.”” He was the author of 
some fifty volumes, and.wrote, as the crowning work of 
his life, a book that has never been published. 
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thought that it ought to have been presented 
to the College of Surgeons. 


Lady Burton is dead now, and, in the nature 
of the case, the full facts can never be known. 





WHITMAN AFTER FIFTY YEARS 
















Bo HEN Whitman's “Leaves of Grass” 

first appeared, in 1855, it was de- 
nounced by the journals of Boston 
as “bombast, egotism, vulgarity and 
nonsense.” A quarter of a century later, the 
district attorney of the same city tried to sup- 
press it, on the ground that it was “obscene.” 
To-day, the most conservative publishing house 
in Boston stands sponsor for a book,* written 
by Bliss Perry, the editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly and a Harvard Professor of Litera- 
ture, in which Whitman is characterized as 
“upon the whole, the most original and sug- 
gestive poetic figure since Wordsworth.” The 
significance of Mr. Perry’s volume is but 
heightened by the fact that it is the fourth 
notable appreciation of Whitman to appear 
within a year. The other three are Horace 
Traubel’s “With Walt Whitman in Camdén,” 
H. B. Binns’s “Life of Walt Whitman,” and 
Edward Carpenter’s “Days with Walt Whit- 
man.” The time has gone by when Whitman 
can be lightly dismissed. - He takes his place, 
says Mr. Perry, “with the immortals.” 

The reasons for the revolution in the public 
attitude toward Whitman are carefully ana- 
lyzed by Mr. Perry, and the first great fact that 
he notes in this connection is that Whitman, 
whatever his eccentricities, was a true child of 
his age. His writings reflected the two most 
striking tendencies of the last half-century—the 
development of science and the world-wide 
spread of democracy. Like William Blake, 
he was a Mystic, “innately and intensely con- 
scious of the reality of spiritual things.” Like 
Rousseau, he was a Romanticist, “uttering 
wonderfully fine things about nature, educa- 
tion, religion.” And, above all, he was an 
American. As Mr. Perry puts it: 
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“A Mystic by temperament and a Romanticist 
by literary kinship, Whitman came to intellectual 
maturity in the period of American Transcenden- 
talism. Both the mysticism of the Orient, and the 
extremer forms of German and English romanti- 
cism, found congenial soil in Concord and Cam- 
bridge, in Philadelphia and New York. The 
periodical literature of the forfies was Whitman’s 
only university, so far as intellectual stimulus was 
concerned. To the twentieth century reader, many 
aspects of this literature seem as fantastic as any- 
thing in ‘Leaves of Grass.’ Margaret Fuller’s 


°WuHITMAN: His Lire anp Work. 


By Bliss Perry 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


Dial, the Fourierite and perfectionist journals, 
even the files of Fraser’s and Blackwood’s contain 
the extremest assertion of unchecked individu- 
alism, and a total disregard of conventional forms. 
3 at To appreciate ‘Leaves of Grass’ as a 
product—altho a belated product—of Tran- 


- scendentalism, one should read it, not after a 


course in Nietzsche and Ibsen, much as they en- 
force and illuminate its teaching from various 
points of view, but after Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resar- 
tus’ and Emerson’s ‘Essays’ and Thoreau’s 
‘Journal.’ Its eccentricities, like its nobleness, are 
a part of the sansculottism and the exaltation of 
the time.” 


The two great obstacles to the popular ac- 
ceptance of Whitman’s work have been its 
uncouth form and its naturalistic dealing 
with sex; and in connection with each of them, 
observes Mr. Perry, the years have gradually 
brought the conditions for a more sympathetic 
judgment. On the first point he writes: 


“So far as form is concerned, it is clear that 
since the middle of the nineteenth century there 
has been a fairly steady progress toward a greater 
freedom in the whole field of esthetic sympathy. 
The sudden expansion of sympathetic feeling 
toward the wilder aspects of nature, which 
marked the latter part of the eighteenth century 
in England and elsewhere, has since then been 
paralleled in the field of painting, of music, and 
of the other arts. A generation trained to the 
enjoyment of Monet’s landscapes, Rodin’s sculp- 
tures, and the music of Richard Strauss will not 
be repelled from Whitman merely because he 
wrote in an unfamiliar form.” 


The shock caused by Whitman’s gospel of 
nudity has also grown less with time. Mr. 
Perry contends that the “objectionable” lines 
in “Leaves of Grass” have been condemned 
largely because they have been misunderstood, 
and that most of them “are as innocent of 
poetry as a physiological chart.” “To a 
healthy-minded person,” he says, “these lines 
are like accidentally opening the door of the 
wrong dressing-room: one is amused, em- 
barrassed, disenchanted or disgusted, accord- 
ing to one’s temperament and training.” He 
continues ; 


“At worst, Whitman was immodest rather than 
indecent. No reputable critic, considering his 
writings in their totality, would to-day accuse him 
of eroticism, altho he has sometimes been read, 
no doubt, by those who are pathologically unfit 
for that kind of reading. But he has paid, and 
long will continue to pay, the penalty which at- 
taches to breaches of conventional decorum.” 
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A longer interval than fifty years must 
elapse, says Mr. Perry, before the permanence 
of Whitman’s rhapsodic verse can be ade- 
quately tested. Page after page, of “Leaves 
of Grass,” he thinks, is doomed to transiency. 
“It is at times turgid, sprawling, extravagant; 
here are bathos and vulgarity; a vanity like 
Whistler’s; Byron’s rhymed oratory without 
even the clever rhymes ; Hugo’s vague humani- 
tarian theorizing without the sustained sono- 
rous splendor.” And yet imperishable stuff is 
also here. Mr. Perry concludes: 


‘Whitman will survive, not so much by the ab- 
solute perfection of single lyrical passages as by 
the amplitude of his imagination, his magical tho 
intermittent power of phrase, and the majesty 
with which he confronts the eternal realities. 
Upon the whole the most original and suggestive 
poetic figure since Wordsworth, he gazed steadily, 
like Wordsworth, upon the great and permanent 
objects of nature and the primary emotions of 
mankind. Of the totality of his work one may 
well say, ‘The sky o’er arches here.’ Here is the 
wide horizon, the waters rolling in from the great 
deep, the fields and cities where men toil and 
laugh and conquer. Here are the gorgeous pro- 
cessionals of day and night, of lilac-time and 
harvest. The endless mystery of childhood, the 
pride of manhood, the calm of old age are here; 
and here, too, at last is the 


“Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet,” 


the hush and whisper of the Infinite Presence. 
“These primal and ultimate things Whitman felt 
as few men have ever felt them, and he ex- 
pressed them, at his best, with a nobility and 
beauty such as only the world’s very greatest 
poets have surpassed. Numbers count for nothing, 
when one is reckoning the audience of a poet, 
and Whitman’s audience will, for natural reasons. 
be limited to those who have the intellectual and 
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“THE GOOD GRAY POET” 


Walt Whitman, so constantly depreciated during his own 
lifetime, is now characterized - by Bliss Perry, editor of 
The Atlantic Monthly, as “the most original and sug- 
gestive poetic figure since Wordsworth.” 


moral generosity to understand him. But no 
American poet now seems more sure to be read, 
by the fit persons, after one hundred or five hun- 
dred years.” 





GEORGE MEREDITH 


JAATE in his life the general public 
We discovered George . Meredith’s 
novels; in his old age, it is be- 
ginning to do justice to his 
poems,” says Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, the new in- 
terpreter of Meredith, in the introduction to 
a scholarly and sympathetic study* which has 
lately been receiving high praise from the re- 
viewers. And it is as a poet of love that Mere- 
dith to-day seems to be exciting most interest. 
His “Love in the Valley”’—“the loveliest love- 
song of its century,” as Mr. Quiller-Couch de- 
clares—is now almost popular; while “Modern 
Love,” which “slept for twenty years in a first 
edition,” is no longer read by the poets only. 


*THe Poetry aND PuitosopHy or Grorce MEREDITH. 
By G. M. Trevelyan. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





AS A POET OF LOVE 


For Meredith has always been a poet’s poet, 
just as he has been a novelist’s novelist, and it 
is still a question whether, with the exception 
of the love poems, he will not remain so. Kven 
his most impassioned admirers have to admit 
that both in prose and verse the Welsh genius is 
very difficult reading. Writes Mr. Trevelyan: 


“His metaphors sometimes strive, one on the 
back of another, like fierce animals in a pit, and 
deal each other dismembering wounds in the 
struggle for existence. . The picture must 
be seen, the idea read, in an intellectual flash of 
lightning. . . . In consequence of his com- 
bined intellectual and imaginative power, the read- 
er must be prepared for the close neighborhood, 
in the same poem and even in the same stanza, of 
very different aims and qualities; a few lines of 
consummate beauty—the majestic or sheer lyrical 
—are followed by some passage of close thought 
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or subtle psychology. Sometimes, at his best, he 
will make one and the same passage a masterpiece 
both of poetry and intellect. This is one of the 
means by which he so often triumphs in a new 
field of his own discovery. But readers of books 
are little accustomed to this admixture; it be- 
wilders them; they look to have beauty, psycholo- 
gy and ethics served up to them under separate 
covers. At least only on such an hypothesis can 
one explain the comparative indifference of the 
public.” 

Mr. Trevelyan calls Meredith “the inspired 
prophet of sanity.” Earth, our great Mother, 
from whom springs the triad—‘“blood, brain 
and spirit”—is the source, good and evil, of his 
inspiration. Like Whitman, Meredith is flesh- 
ly, yet spiritual. “His philosophy of love, and 
his attitude toward the various ethical prob- 
lems depending on it, are connected with his 
evolutionary doctrine of the relation of flesh 
and spirit,” writes Mr. Trevelyan. “Asceti- 
cism and sensualism, the two antagonists of 
love, are based theoretically on a supposed im- 
passable division between sense and spirit, be- 
tween natural and divine. Asceticism, of 
which Tolstoy is in our day the revered 
prophet, is a heavenly and hellish doctrine. 
Mr. Meredith prefers temperance, the earthly.” 

In the “Hymn to Color” we find this min- 
gling of earth and spirit, nature and love, in 
what Mr. Trevelyan considers a triumph of 
the poet’s art. “If there is one phenomenon 
of nature which has more charm and more sig- 
nificance than another for Mr. Meredith, it 
is dawn,” he writes. “And this is the subject 
of the ‘Hymn to Color’: it tells first of the 
gray twilight, and then of the miracle that 
clothes the air, for a few flying moments, with 
the many-colored garments of dawn. But a 
dualism runs through the thought of the whole 
poem. Light, Darkness and Color answer, re- 
spectively, to Life, Death and Love. Color is 
to Light and Darkness, as Love is to Life and 
Death. In the first verse, the poet, walking be- 
tween Death and Life, is met by Love, in the 
pale ‘land of dawn’ between night and day, at 
the moment when the ‘transforming sky’ is 
about to be flushed with color.” So Love 
comes, and Life and Death disappear. Dawn 
rises, and when the colors of dawn have faded 
away, Love ends, and Life and Death return. 
The song had ceased; my vision with the song. 

Then of those Shadows, which one made descent 
Beside me I knew not: but Life ere long 

Came on me in the public ways and bent 

Eyes deeper than of old: Death met I too, 
And saw the dawn glow through. 

Of Meredith’s masterpiece, “Modern Love,” 
a long and complex poem of many sonnet-like 
divisions, Mr. Trevelyan writes as follows: 
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“*Modern Love’ stands in contrast with that 
other sonnet sequence. of his ontemporary and 
friend, Rossetti. The ‘House of Life’ holds us by 
its oneness, ‘Modern Love’ by its variety: the 
former stands or falls by the cumulative effect of 
its reiterated note of all-absorbing love; the latter 
presents a map of all the passions and moods that 
spring from, surround or militate against love, 
and all the comedy that is the daily accompani- 
ment of the tragedy of two souls. All the real 
emotions of life are put down in Mr. Meredith's 
great poem as literally as in his novels. For a 
some think, is worthy of the Muse” .. . 
story concerns a man and wife who loved inch 
other once, but have ceased to love. It is not 
easy to name a writer who can, like Mr. Meredith 
in this poem, tell, with harrowing psychological 
detail, the most maddening of all forms of trag- 
edy, the growing up of evil where good was plant- 
ed, and the springing up of division out of the 
sacred heart of love,—and yet never let the tale 
decline from the majestic heights of poetry. Here 
is one of our modern ‘problems’ treated, like some 
ancient tragedy, with the same kind of spiritual 
and intellectual beauty as saves ‘Othello’ from 
being morbid, and ‘Hamlet’ from being decadent. 
Perhaps the secret is that the author, who, after 
his usual fashion, at once pitifully understands 
and pitilessly exposes the victims of his creation, 
himself through it all believes in love.” 


We quote, in addition, the great sonnet of 
momentary Teconciliation than which, says 
Swinburne, “a more perfect piece of writing 
no man alive has ever turned out.” 


We saw the swallows gathering in the sky, 
And in the osier-isle we heard their noise. 
We had not to look back on summer joys, 

Or forward to a summer of bright dye: 

But in the largeness of the evening earth 

Our spirits grew as we went side by side. 

The hour became her husband and my bride. 
Love that had robbed us so thus blessed our dearth! 
The pilgrims of the year waxed very loud 

In multitudinous chatterings, as the flood 

Full brown came from the West, and like pale 

blood 

Expanded to the upper crimson cloud. 

Love that had robbed us of immortal things, 

This little moment mercifully gave, 

Where I have seen across the twilight wave 
The swan sail with her young beneath her wings. 


But for the love poetry of -George Meredith, 
which is now almost popular, we must turn 
not to “Modern Love,” in all its beautiful su¥- 
tleties, but to the “impetuous and choric ‘Love 
in the Valley.” “In its first form, as the 
youthful poem published humbly enough 
among the ‘Pastorals’ in the volume of 1851, 
‘Love in the Valley’ was liquid, simple and 
in places very childish; such a poem as a Rich- 
ard of genius might have writen to Lucy,” 
says Mr. Trevelyan; “but in riper years, with 
sureness of judgment and exquisiteness of art, 
he took this crude, lovable thing, removed all 
that was immature, more than doubled it in 
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Photograph by Frank Eugene 
THE FATHER OF ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
AMERICA 


Mr. Alfred Stieglitz has been actively interested in the 
photographic movement for twenty-two years. He pub- 
lishes Camera Work, and presides over a photographic 
salon in New York. 


length, and so built up, on a happy inspiration 
of boyhood, his great lyric of twenty-six 
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stanzas.” Of the one beginning, “When her 
mother tends her,” Robert Louis Stevenson 
wrote, “It haunted me and made me drunk like 
wine.” And we quote the classic stanza which 
poets, critics and popular taste seem to unite 
upon as being one of the loveliest that ever 
poet sung: 


Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star, 
Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle-note unvaried, 
Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown evejar. 
Darker gr@ws the valley, more and more forget- 
ting ; 
So were it with me if forgetting could be willed. 
Tell the grassy hollow that holds the bubbling 
well-spring, 
Tell it to forget the source that keeps it filled. 


In this poem, love completes its cycle, as 
the year its seasons, ending with the following 
joyous outburst of the young lover in expec- 
tation of returning spring: 


Could I find a place to be alone with heaven, 

I would speak my heart out: heaven is my need. 
Every woodland tree is flushing like the dogwood, 
Flashing like the whitebeam, swaying like the 


reed. 
Flushing like the dogwood crimson in October ; 
Streaming like the flag-reed South-West blown; 
Flashing as in gusts the sudden-lighted whitebeam : 
All seem to know what is for heaven alone. 


“In the face of this poem, as nowhere else © 


in Mr. Meredith’s enchanted woods, criticism 
drops its weapons,” says Mr. Trevelyan. “One 
can only be thankful that so great an inspira- 
tion has been clothed in a form so nearly per- 
fect.” 





INSPIRED PHOTOGRAPHY—A NEW ART 


UT of America has come a miracle 
in modern life—the photograph 
transfigured by the light of the art- 
ist’s dream. This miracle has not 

been wrought without travail and struggle, and 

it is the result of woman’s effort, as well as 
man’s. Gertrude Kasebier, Clarence White, 

Eduard J. Steichen, Alvin Langdon Coburn 

and Alfred Stieglitz are the names most 

prominently identified with the new photo- 
graphic art. Mr. White made some of his ear- 
liest experiments in photography while em- 
ployed in a grocer’s store in an Ohio village. 

Mr. Steichen used to be a printer’s devil in 

Milwaukee. Now he lives in Paris, and his 

portfolio includes marvelous portraits of Ro- 

din, Maeterlinck and Duse. Mr. Coburn, tho 








a comparatively young man, is characterized 
by Bernard Shaw (himself a dabbler in the art 
of the camera) as “one of the most accom- 
plished and sensitive artist-photographers now 
living.” Mr. Stieglitz may be described as the 
father of the whole movement. He lives in 
New York and publishes there a sumptuous 
quarterly entitled Camera Work. He also 
presides over a little “Photo-Secession” salon 
on Fifth Avenue, where photographs are ex- 
hibited and receive the serious consideration 
that has hitherto been given only to paintings. 
Last winter the work shown in the little gal- 
leries attracted hundreds of visitors and ex- 
cited much interest and appreciation. It is 
no exaggeration to say, with Mr. Charles H. 
Caffin, the well-known art critic, that the best 
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(By Gertrude Kasebier.) 


of this work is “the best that photography has 
yet accomplished.” 

The American photographic movement rep- 
resents the high-water mark of a movement 
that is now established in most of the countries 
of Europe. The new art may be said to have 
attained to the dignity of a “school,” with its 
living exponents and “old masters.” David 
Octavius Hill, a Scottish painter who used the 
photographic method with consummate skill 
nearly seventy years ago, might be termed the 
Rembrandt of the school, and Mrs. Julia Mar- 
garet Cameron, the friend of Herschel and 
Tennyson, its Van Dyck. Dr. P. H. Emerson, 
a nephew of Ralph Waldo Emerson, was a 
pioneer in the movement in England. Nowa- 
days pictorial photography has its salons and 
its devotees in Germany, France, Belgium, 
Italy, and even Russia. 

The difference between artistic and commer- 
cial photography is defined by Mr. R. Child 
Bayley, of London, in a newly published book,* 





*Tue ComPLeTE PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Methuen & Company, London. 


An admirable example of poetic and pictorial photography. 


By R. Child Bayley. 


which is illustrated by many notable examples 
of the new work. He says: 


“The broad line of distinction between pictorial 
work and the good ‘technical’ photograph ‘is that 
the former is intended solely to give esthetic 
pleasure by conveying some feeling or suggestion 
from the artist to his public, while the latter is 
limited strictly to a statement of facts. It is the 
difference between the click of the telegraph and 
a sonata, between the price list and the poem. 
Esthetic pleasure is the aim of one, instruction 
of the other.” 


A writer in The International Studio (Lon- 
don and New York) amplifies the foregoing 
statement as follows: 


“The belief that actuates these photographers 
is that the camera can express as well as record, 
that the aim of a photograph is not to present a 
meaningless conglomeration of detail and garish 
contrasts, but to portray the subject with the 
same feeling for breadth, simplicity and tonality 
that characterizes the efforts of painters and other 
artists to-day. To this end any photographic 
means are employed that suit the convenience or 
appeal to the taste of the photographer. The 
‘straight negative’ and the ‘straight print’ forbid 
any manipulation other than photographic, but 
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“RODIN, LE PENSEUR” 


(By Eduard J. Steichen.) 
Regarded by competent critics a Re finest photograph ever taken. Rodin is portrayed facing his own creation, “Le 


” 


enseur. 


the modifications possible in the result by choice 
of lens and plate, by control of lighting, exposure, 
development and printing, are more various than 
anyone not abreast with the present refinements 
would for a moment imagine.’ 


A third student of the movement, Mr, C. 
Howard Conway, declares that “personality” 
and “self-expression” are the watchwords of 
the new school. He continues (in Munsey’s 
Magazine) : 


“To an unpractised or prejudiced eye, many of 
their pictures look like the results obtained by a 
beginner who has made his début on a cloudy day 
with a cheap camera. Further study shows that 
there are effects in the pictures which no tyro 
could have produced. They have meanings—sub- 
tle, elusive meanings, written in the language of 
the artist. Naturally, those who have learned 
nothing whatever of this language can find no 
meanings, and see little in each picture except 
a good opportunity thrown away. It is not our 
fault, say the photo-artists, if some people can see 
no value in our work. 

“In illustration of this point they tell a story: 
Recently two critics were looking at a picture 
in a Photo Secession exhibition. ‘Well, ’said one, 
‘if that is high art, I’m an idiot.’ To which the 
other responded, firmly but gently, ‘That is high 
art.’ 


Behind is his statue of Victor Hugo. 


“At first the Secessionists were cast out by 
artists and photographers alike. The former dis- 
trusted their methods and the latter their results. 
They had no standing among any school of art- 
workers. But now that their pictures are being 
hung in the best art galleries of Europe, their 
— are being more fairly considered on all 
sides. 


The same writer has this to say in regard to 
the future of the movement: 


“As to what the long future has in-store for 
these photo-artists, no one can say. Their school 
may create a field of its own, with distinct bound- 
aries. Or, on the other hand, it may prove to be 
an interesting phase in the evolution of photog- 
raphy, becoming modified as its ideas are more 
clearly understood. 

“At present, it is unquestionably pushing pho- 
tography to new expressions of artistic beauty. 

he camera, it says, should not be used 
as a yardstick. Rather place it on the same plane 
with the chisel of the sculptor and the brush of 
the artist. To run a photograph factory, accord- 
ing to the Photo Secessionists, is one thing, and 
well enough in its place. But it is quite different 
from taking photographs of things as they really 
are, in such a way as to express their meaning. 
Life, after ali, is more than logic and statistics 
and clear-cut fact. It is imagination also, and 
beauty, and reverence.” 




























































































HE mystery which envelops the per- 
sonality and artistic career of Bal- 
zac appears to have been deepened 
by the publication of another vol- 

ume of his “Letters to the Stranger.” The 

stranger in question, as all the world knows, 
was the Polish countess, Eveline Hanska, 
whom the great novelist loved for eighteen 
years and finally married five months previ- 
ous to his death. After he had died, Madame 
Balzac published some of his letters to her, 
carefully edited and “censored,” but public 
curiosity was not satisfied. The rest of the 
voluminous correspondence was lost and re- 
covered by a strange accident many years later 
by M. de Lovenjoul. The selected letters now 






























































































A CHRISTMAS SCENE NEAR NEWARK, OHIO 


(By Clarence White.) 


Clarence White’s earliest photographic work was done as an amateur. 
His latest pictures give him a prominent place in world-phot 
play of light and shade in his work,” says a writer in T' 
‘ig at times suggestive of the depth and richness of a Rembrandt, and again 


as misty and delicate as a Corot.” 
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BALZAC AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL ENIGMA 












given to the public cover a period of but three 
years—1842-1844. There is much that is puz- 
zling about them, inconsistent with known 
facts of Balzac’s life and his letters to his 
sister and friends. Paul Bourget, the “psycho- 
logical novelist,” analyzes the “Balzac mystery” 
in a four-column essay in Le Figaro (Paris). 
Balzac, he says, has remained an enigma 
all these years and decades, and his cor- 
respondence, his “true memoirs,” might have 
been expected to clear up the mystery; instead, 
the problem is more obscure and difficult than 
ever, for the letters have raised new difficulties. 

In regard to the general Balzac mystery, 
Bourget writes: 

“The man remained a profound enigma to his 
contemporaries, as the contradic- 
tory estimates of Sainte-Beuve, 
Sand, Gautier, Gavarni, Lamar- 
tine and others testify. His work, 
too, by its enormity and its abun- 
dance, augmients this impression 
of mystery. . Where, when, how, 
could this slave of ‘copy,’ who 
erected his ‘Human Comedy’ in 
eighteen years, make any observa- 
tions? When did he find leisure 
to live? What became of reality 
in passing through the brain of 
one who was always undergoing 
the pains of production?” 





The particular enigma of 
Balzac’s life, as emphasized by 
the letters and M. de Loven- 
joul’s book, “Un Roman d’A- 
mour,” a study.of the Hanska- 
Balzac affair, is explained at 
great length by Bourget. 
Balzac’s letters to Countess 
Hanska, he remarks, are full of 
lyrical outbursts, of evidence of 
suffering, ardor, sincerity, pas- 
sionate yearning. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that the writer of 
such glowing love-letters was 
deeply in love with the woman 
to whom they were addressed. 
For eighteen years Balzac car- 
ried on this passionate corre- 
spondence, and was personified 
devotion and nobility and fidel- 
ity to the countess. But from 
other letters, written to his sis- 
ter at the same time, we learn 
that Balzac not only had all 
sorts of amorous adventures, 
flirtations and serious “affairs” 


aphy. “The 
Craftsman, 
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with women of every class and degree, but 
that he boasted of his “conquests,” spoke of 
them cynically, joked about them; what is 
more, he spoke of Madame Hanska in 
these letters in anything but a worship- 
ful tone—flippant and gaily, and compared 
her to a flighty, capricious heroine of a novel 
audacious in its libertinism. Now what would 
one say if evidence of the same sort against 
Madame Hanska had been found—if it had 
been shown that her overmastering, profound 
love for Balzac was a sham, and that in reality 
her morals and manners were of the loosest? 
The answer is obvious. But, if Balzac was 
untruthful and insincere in his “romance” of 
eighteen years’ duration, if his burning words 
were without meaning, without sincerity, what 
are we to think of his character and his con- 
duct? It seems that Zola, an 
intense, ardent disciple of Bal- 
zac, had a suspicion that the 
famous romance had a “comic 
element” in it. When the lit- 
erary world talked about its 
tragic side, Zola smilingly said 
that the “comedy” was yet to be 
revealed. What did that im- 
ply? asks Bourget. Must we 
lose our respect for Balzac the 
man and declare him a preacher, 
poseur and. deceiver? 

No, answers Bourget. There 
is, he says, a psychological ex- 
planation of the enigma which 
does not impugn Balzac’s sin- ' 
cerity. There was a comedy in 
the romance, but not an inten- 
tional one, not a dishonest one. 
Balzac was sincere in every line 
he wrote—only he imagined 
things instead of really living 
them. 

Balzac was too lucid a think- 
er, declares Bourget, too strong 
intellectually, to be classed with 
the degenerates. But normal he 
was not. He has himself left 
us ample testimony to the ef- 
fect that his power of imagina- 
tion attained a singular, a 
“monstrous” degree, analogous 
to that state of ecstasy that we 
find in certain visionaries like 
Swedenborg. He _ repeatedly 
spoke of the displacement of 
his personality. He identified 


himself with his characters; he tiving.” 


suffered with them; he experienced “intoxica- 
tion of his moral faculties.” His soul passed 
into the souls of imaginary beings; he was 
often like a man dreaming in his waking hours. 
Reality disappeared for him, and fiction became 
reality. Once, when a friend was telling him 
of family sorrows, he said, “Oh, let us return 
to reality. Who is to marry Eugénie Grandet 
[one of his heroines].” He saw the dramas he 
was imagining, like a man possessed, hypno- 
tized. 

Now what could happen to such a man, 
continues the French analyst, when he re- 
éntered into his own existence? Was he likely 
to be matter-of-fact, absolutely cool, accurate? 
Clearly not. No; he was certain to deceive 
himself about himself. He was a victim of 


what Prof. Dupré has called mythomania. The 





“THE ROMANCE OF THE COMMONPLACE”—AN ALLEY-WAY OFF 


AN EDINBURGH STREET 
(By Alvin Langdon Coburn.) 


Mr. Coburn is the youngest of a group of Americans wh 
wonders with the photographic medium. 7 we ae Gee 
“one of the most accomplished and sensitive artist-photographers now 


Bernard Shaw pronounces him 
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mythomaniac has a tendency, more or less vol- 
untarily and consciously, to create fictions and 
fables out of his own words, thoughts, actions. 
There are, science tells us, degrees of mytho- 
mania, ranging from slight alteration of truth 
to systematic fraud and self-deception, to com- 
plete self-mystification. 

Incontestably sincere as Balzac was in his 
‘romance with Madame Hanska, it is yet proba- 
ble, thinks Bourget, that he, by the force of 
habit, created for himself a different Madame 
Hanska from the real one he accidentally en- 
countered. He obliterated certain of her traits, 
imagined others, believed in these in spite of 
himself, and in the same way recreated his 
own personality in relation to the imaginary 
Madame Hanska. He idealized her and him- 
self. He wrote to her as the mythical Balzac 
would have written. He and she lived an un- 
real life. When she showed herself egotistic, 
indifferent, cold; when she made him follow 
her from one end of Europe to another, neg- 


lect his work, gratify her whims; when she 
postponed their union again and again, without 
apparent cause, he submitted without demur, 
for he had ever before him another Madame 
Hanska. The real one he did not know. 

In short, concludes the French writer, this 
romance reveals to us one of the most tragic 
spectacles of the mind—that of a great man 
who was the victim of his own strange mental 
faculties. In his literary life, he demanded 
too much of his faculties, and died from these 
excessive self-exactions; in his emotional life, 
like Midas of old, his singular mental faculties 
caused ordinary bread to change to gold. But 
one cannot live on gold, one needs bread for 
daily existence, and, who knows? Perhaps 
Balzac died from lack of bread, as the result of 
the destruction of a sentimental image that had 
been the inspiration of his life for eighteen 
years, the marriage having awakened him to 
a real knowledge of the woman of his imagi- 
nation. 





WHY “HANS BREITMANN” HAS BECOME A CLASSIC 


T is safe to say that no American 

poem—not the “John P. Robinson, 
aS he,”’ of Lowell’s satire, nor the “Ex- 
#... celsior” of Longfellow’s model 
youth, nor the comic “Heathen Chinee” of 
Bret Harte—has ever attained the world-wide 
popularity achieved by that immortal ballad of 
Charles Godfrey Leland’s, beginning: 
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Hans Breitmann gife a barty; 

Vhere ish dot barty now? 
And yet, remarks Mr. Leland’s niece, Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell, in a newly published bi- 
ography,* no lines were ever less premeditated, 
ever more wholly the result of chance. She 
goes on to give the origin of the ballad in her 
uncle’s own words: “While editing Graham’s 
Magazine [in Philadelphia, in 1856], I had 
one day a space to fill. In a hurry I knocked 
off ‘Hans Breitmann’s Barty.’ I gave it no 
thought whatever. I never expected 
that anyone would notice it.” This deroga- 
tory tone characterized Mr. Leland’s attitude 
toward the “Ballads” until the end of his life. 
Despite the fame that they brought him, he 
could never quite persuade himself to take 
them seriously. Like Lewis Carroll, who de- 
preciated his “Alice in Wonderland” in the in- 





*Cuartes Goprrey Letanp: A Brocrapuy. By Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


terest of certain works on the higher mathe- 
matics, Mr. Leland confessed himself “highly 
pained” when people who knew nothing of his 
books on Industrial Art, Language and Tradi- 
tion, treated him as “merely Hans 8reitmann.” 
In the light of our later know'edge, however, 
it can be prophesied with a confidence that 
amounts to certainty that “Hans Breitmann’s 
Ballads”—a book which James Russell Lowell 
once said had added “a new chord to the lyre 
of humor’—will outlive all Mr. Leland’s 
studies in Gipsy and Indian lore, witchcraft, 
psychology, and the mysteries of sex. 

The case of “Hans Breitmann’s Ballads” was 
that of a man building better than he knew; 
and in an interesting account of the history 
of the poems, to which she brings some hith- 
erto unpublished data, Mrs. Pennell endeavors 
to distinguish the qualities that contributed to 
their enduring success. She writes: 


“T have heard it said that the ‘younger genera- 
tion’ does not read the ‘Breitmann Ballads.’ 
But, for all that, Breitmann has in him the stuff 
that endures, the stuff that ensured his success 
from the start, tho to us, looking back, the mo- 
ment of his appearance seems one when Ameri- 
cans could have had least time or inclination to 
try what Dr. Holmes described as the ‘Breitmann 
cure.’ For the first Ballad was written in 1856, 
the first complete collection was published in 1870. 
Therefore, the earliest and gayest verses cover the 
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period when the national self-consciousness, al- 
ways alert, had reached its most acute stage, when 
the country was engrossed in its own atfairs as 
it had never been before, as, pray Heaven, it may 
never be again. Hans Breitmann reflected noth- 
ing American, he satirized nothing American. 
Anything more unlike that long, thin, lank, nerv- 
nus, almost ascetic Uncle Sam America has 
evolved as its national type, could not well be 
imagined. . No figure could have been 
more unlooked for in American literature.” 


It was because Hans Breitmann transcended 
national boundaries and took on the guise of 
the universal that he has become a permanent 
figure in literature. The story of this “Ger- 
man with his head in the heavens of philoso- 
phy and his feet in the ditch of necessity, 
spouting pure reason over his beer-mug, drop- 
ping the tears of sentiment on his sausage and 
sauerkraut,” was the parable of Leland’s own 
life at a time when the practical necessities of 
journalism held him from his heart’s desire. 
It is also the parable of many other lives than 
Leland’s. “Like all popular types,” says Mrs. 
Pennell, “from Macchus, through the innumer- 
able Pulcinellos and Pierrots, Harlequins and 
Pantaloons of centuries, Breitmann had in him 
the elements of human nature. Broad cari- 
cature there might be; never was there a popu- 
lar type without it. But he was a man, and a 
very real man—if with an unusual thirst and 
‘the heroic manner.’ He lived in the ‘Ballads’; 
that is why the ‘Ballads’ have lived.” To quote 
further : 


“Had the ‘Ballads,’ like the ‘Biglow Papers,’ 
been intended to convey a moral satire or preach 
a patriotic sermon, Breitmann would have been 
imtolerable to Americans; they could not have 
stood the cynical indifference with which he drank 
and rioted his way through scenes and events so 
little of alaughing matter tothem. But the beauty 
of Breitmann was, that he was not‘an American. 
They could laugh at him, to relieve the strain, with- 
out the shadow of reproach—could watch him play 
his part in the great national drama, and still 
laugh—‘the laughter which blends with tears.’ 
Besides, in no native adventurer would there have 
been the mixture of philosophy and sentiment, 
beer, music and romance, that made it possible for 
one American in particular, with his German 
training and traditions, to laugh a little at himself 
as he laughed with Breitmann. The native ad- 
venturer would have left sentiment at home when 
he went looting; he could not have drunk his 
beer to the murmur of metaphysics, nor searched 
for contraband whisky to the symphonies of 
Beethoven, nor played the game of politics on the 
romantic stage. He might, I do not deny, have 
got ‘troonk ash bigs’ at his own or any other 
man’s barty. But only the German could have 
moralized at the end of the orgy,— 


Hans Breitmann gife a barty— 
Vhere ish dot barty now? 
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CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 


Whose “Breitmann Ballads,” Lowell once said, have added 
“a new chord to the lyre of humor.” 


Vhere ish de lofely golden cloud 
Dat float on de moundain’s prow? 

Vhere ish de himmelstrahlende stern— 
De shtar of de shpirit’s light? 

All goned afay mit de lager beer— 
Afay in de ewigkeit !” 


Only those familiar with German philosophy 
and literature, says Mrs. Pennell, can appre- 
ciate the learning crammed by Mr. Leland into 
what, to the casual reader, seems mere “comic 
verse”; and “tho Breitmann’s creator thought 
little of him, other people, fortunately, began 
to think a great deal.” When he achieved the 
dignity of publication in book form, “he took 
the world by storm. His success was immedi- 
ate and enormous.” The “Ballads” went into 
edition after edition in America and England, 
and were read and discussed all over Europe. 
“Breitmann had the secret of perennial youth,” 
we are told, “and he was a true cosmopolite. 
That was why Mr. Leland could send his hero 
everywhere he went himself without risk of 
repetition, why Breitmann retained his fresh- 
ness in every fresh adventure found for him, 
whether it was in singing a Gipsy song, in 
going back to the Munich and Paris of 1848, 
or in starting on new travels through Belgium 
and Holland, down the Rhine, to Rome.” 
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As late as 1894, Mr. Leland wrote a book 
on Hans Breitmann in the Tyrol, but it was 
in prose, and “somehow,” remarks Mrs. Pen- 
nell, “does not give the same impression of 
reckless enjoyment.” She says, in concluding: 


“Breitmann even had an eye to affairs in South 
Africa. For the Rye [Mr. Leland], a very old 
man in Florence when the Boer War broke out, 
in looking back to his many years in England, 
remembered only the pleasure they had brought 


him, and, as his special envoy, sent Breitmann 
there, with a word of sympathy that not many 
other Americans I know could have offered with 
him: These verses were published in ‘Flaxius’ 
(1903), a book brought out a few months be- 
fore his death. There they were called ‘Breit- 
mann’s Last Ballad,’ and they really were. Breit- 
mann has passed through his last adventure, 
through his last debauch of beer and pure reason. 
But he still lives, and he will live as long as the 
American retains his sense of humor, which will 
be as long as America is—America.” 





THE LETTER AS A FORM OF LITERATURE, AND ITS FUTURE 





EGRET has often been expressed at 
the decline and virtual disappear- 
ance of “the art of letter writing.” 
Who, it is asked, now writes liter- 

ary, graceful and polished letters? Who writes 
in the manner of Madame Savigny and the 
other famous French letter-writers? Who 
takes the trouble to write letters that a later 
age might study as significant, impressionistic, 
spontaneous “human documents”? It is gen- 
erally concluded that the newspaper, the quick 
mail, the telegraph and telephone, the fast 
trains—the whole trend of our strenuous and 
mechanical civilization—inevitably put an end 
to the letter-writer’s occupation. 

A French author, M. Roustan, has written a 
book, however, to disprove this conclusion and 
to predict a revival of the art of letter-writing. 
His book is entitled “La Lettre Evolution du 
Genre,” and in its pages he discusses every as- 
pect, historical and other, of the questions in- 
dicated. 

Originally, he says, the letter as a literary 
species encountered little recognition. Pedants 
thought that its freedom and its unpretentious- 
ness robbed the letter of literary importance. 
But owing to great talents and gifts which cer- 
tain letter writers manifested, this hostile view 
had to be abandoned. Not to speak of Pliny, 
Cicero and the days of the Roman Empire, let- 
ter writing acquired a high literary rank in 
the France of the seventeenth and even eight- 
eenth centuries ; and it is admitted that the pro- 
ductions in that form are of great value to 
every historian of French culture, politics and 
society. 

But the extraordinary development of print- 
ing in the nineteenth century lessened the sig- 
nificance of the letter. The question now is 
whether the correspondence of that century, 
and of our own, will have any interest and 
value to future readers and students. Is there 
still some place in literature for the letter; can 





it, under modern conditions, retain some dis- 
tinction and charm as literature? 

M. Roustan positively answers that the let- 
ter is still a significant literary form, and that 
it will enter upon a new career of usefulness. 
It will undergo a change and adapt itself to 
the new material conditions, but it will remain. 

For example, letters avoid more and more 
mere matters of news. This has become the 
property of the daily press, and there is no in- 
clination to write idly about such matters. 
Again, war, diplomacy, politics, claim less and 
less space, and for the same reason. But no 
possible development of reporting and news- 
gathering will do away with or replace that 
exchange of thoughts and sentiments the need 
of which is felt by all men who are spiritually 
kin. The letters of exceptional men will al- 
ways command interest as the reflection of pe- 
culiar and rare psychological moods. 

Indeed, it may be asserted that the modern 
conditions of life and communication, far from 
having injured the letter genre of literature, 
have rendered it a real service. The tele- 
graph and telephone have emancipated letters 
from routine and prosaic matters of detail and 
business. A message of a few words, a tele- 
phone conversation, settles a mere formal af- 
fair. A letter will be written when “the spirit 
moves,” when there is something serious and 
intimate to be said. We travel more, we ob- 
serve more, we have a greater variety of im- 
pressions and ideas; therefore we should have 
more material for interesting correspondence. 
But we demand that such correspondence 
should be sincere, entirely unaffected, natural. 
Stilted and formal styles are out of fashion; 
writers of private letters must not consciously 
try to be “literary”; they should be true to 
themselves and express their inmost thoughts 
and emotions. When this is done, letters are 
intrinsically valuable as literature, biography 
and psychology. 
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Music and the Drama 








NOTABLE PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


=\F it is true that in the verdict of 
foreign critics can be read the judg- 
ment of posterity, the outlook for 
the American theater is rather dis- 
couraging. Ludwig Fulda, the celebrated 
German dramatist, tells us in his recently pub- 
lished American impressions (Vienna Freie 
Press) that, culturally, at least, we are still 
colonial. A new Columbus, he says, must yet 
discover this continent for art. He continues: 

“The American drama still stands on a pretty 
low level. Gorgeous scenery and always elab- 
orate, often excellent, acting furnish a splendid 
frame for an inferior picture. Altho America has 
produced so far no real dramatist, productions of 
domestic playwrights prevail. The chief function 
of the latter consists in writing light burlesques 
and conversation-comedies, and in supplying popu- 
lar favorites with grateful roles in melodramas 
and spectacular shows. The prudery of the 
American public excludes the whole field of erotic 
problems, and psychology, too, is wholly barred 
from the boards. What adultery is in French 
comedy, namely, the quintessence of the drama, 
that the revolver becomes in the hands of the 
American playwright. Our nervous ladies who 
shiver at the thought of a shot being fired on the 
stage would faint at the very sight of the gigantic 
posters which preferably depict climacteric mo- 
ments of the theatrical murder scenes. Now and 
then Shakespeare is played, but he is nowhere 
cultivated systematically. The other great mas- 
ters of the world’s literature are totally unknown 
to the American stage and its blissful ignorance 
of the work of modern European countries is 
almost equally marked.” 

Dr. Fulda seems to have little hope that any 
reforms will be initiated by the theatrical trust 
that forced Sarah Bernhardt to play in a tent 
for want of a play-house, and concludes with 
the hope that the projected National Theater 
in New York may, at last, give us a drama in 
which “the blood of American life will pul- 
sate, without, however, dripping from the ceil- 
ing.” 

While Dr. Fulda’s criticism is suggestive, 
an actual survey of the dramatic conditions in 
this country induces more optimistic reflec- 
tions. Forbes Robertson’s production of 
Shaw’s “Cesar and Cleopatra” (New York) 
and Mansfield’s appearance in Ibsen’s “Peer 
Gynt” (Chicago), Viola Allen’s impersonation 
of Imogen in “Cymbeline” (New York), the 
Philadelphia success of Sothern and Marlowe 
in a poetic play by a young American poet. 





Percy Mackaye, and Mercedes Leigh’s presen- 
tation of “Salome,” at a special matinée in a 
Broadway theater, seem to take some of the 
edge from our German critic’s remarks. It is 
announced, moreover, that Mr. Sothern has 
underscored for production before the end of 
this season several poetic dramas from the 
pens of Mackaye, Henry Wolcott Boynton and 
William Vaughn Moody. This fact makes 
pertinent Henry Tyrrell’s observation, in The 
Theatre Magazine, that “to-day, simultaneously 
with the rise of Stephen Phillips in England, 
the younger disciples of acted poetic drama in 
America begin to emerge.” The success of 
Mr. Moody’s “Great Divide” proves that the 
American public, in large cities, at least, are 
no longer afraid of bold treatment of sex- 
problems, while the failure of Clyde Fitch’s 
dramatization of Edith Wharton’s “House of 
Mirth” is attributed by the critics not to a 
lack of interest in its psychology, but to its in- 
effectiveness as a play. 





Forbes Robertson’s production of Bernard 
Shaw’s “Czsar and Cleopatra,” at the New 
Amsterdam Theater, New York, 


wr =a is pronounced by the critics 
A ; 
cLeopatra @ triumph for both the actor- 


manager and the playwright. 
However, opinion seems to be divided as to 
whether Shaw’s historical play should be 
treated as serious drama, or as merely an ex- 
ceedingly clever tour de force. The Evening 
Post is inclined to take the latter view. It 
says: 


“With a characteristic contempt for everybody's 
intelligence but his own, Mr. Shaw, in a pro- 
gram note, warns readers, critics and playgoers 
not to suspect him of trifling with fact until they 
have familiarized themselves with the chief an- 
cient authorities on his subject. This, of course, 
may beguile a few of the very innocent, with its 
intimation of vast research and conscientious pur- 
pose, but is just as much a part of the whole 
theatrical trick as all the rest of it. Even if 
corroborative evidence were forthcoming in sup- 
port of every salient incident, it would not avail 
to give to the piece any real verisimilitude, so 
freakish is Mr. Shaw’s imagination—nor would 
it be half so enjoyable if there were obliga- 
tions to regard it seriously. When Mr. Shaw 
is masquerading as a reformer or satirist, having 
some high moral or social purpose in view, his 





































































FOR WHOM 


“CESAR AND 
CLEOPATRA” WAS WRITTEN 


THE MAN 


Mr. Forbes Robertson, who takes the part of Czsar 
in Bernard Shaw’s drama, regards his réle not as a 
burlesque, but as an authentic interpretation of the char- 
acter of this “Superman of the ancient world.” 


empty platitudinosity, his reckless generalizations, 
misrepresentations and falsifications, his manifold 
insincerities and impudence soon become tiresome 
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and then exasperating, in spite of any amount of 
witty sauce. 

“But this ‘Cesar and Cleopatra’ with its 
touches of pure fantasy here and there—as in 
the Sphinx scene—its flow of comic fancy, 
and its one scene of highly effective melodrama 
on the palace roof, in the third act (or what is 
really the fourth act), affords genuine entertain- 
ment from beginning to end, not only for the 
thoughtless crowd, but for all those intelligent 
persons capable of appreciating caustic or witty 
humor, a lively and irreverent imagination and 
striking but unconventional stage methods.” 

Shaw, however, undoubtedly studied Momm- 
sen and other historians very carefully before 
writing the play and presenting to the world 
what he regarded as the real Cesar stripped 
of imperial glamor and romantic falsehood. In 
other words, he attempted to do for the drama 
what Mommsen had done for history. In 
this, however, The Sun avers, he fails. For, 
it says, where the German has transposed his 
hero into the apotheosis of the practical, Shaw 
has made his a leading man in burlesque. 
Shaw’s “kittenish” Cleopatra, too, has little 
in common with the conventional “queen of 
Ethiope” known to poets. In fact, all his peo- 
ple, historical or otherwise, are extremely mod- 
ern and Mr. Shaw receives no little praise for 
the admirable skill with which he contrives to 
make his ancient Romans and Egyptians dis- 
charge their diatribes much in his own peculiar 
manner without, however, exposing himself to 
the charge of anachronism. 

One or two critics, among these “The 
Patron” in Town Topics, are inclined to take 
the play as a sincere exposition of the char- 
acter of Cesar. And Mr. Robertson, for whom 
the part was written, reinforces this impres- 
sion. He says in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of the New York Times that “Cesar 
and Cleopatra” does not strike him in any way 
as satire, tho there is much satire in it. The 
words that Shaw puts in Czsar’s mouth do not 
seem unnatural to Mr. Robertson when he de- 
livers them. But the most remarkable com- 
ment on the play we find in a rhapsody by 
Alfred Kerr, a brilliant young German critic, 
in the Neue Rundschau (Berlin). To-day, he 
says, there no longer exists a savior monopoly. 
“Saviors in this age are widely distributed. 
Shaw is one of the most valuable. On 
reading two new pages or scenes of Shaw’s we 
realize that a liberator is at work laying the 
new foundations of society.” Then, summa- 
rizing his impression of Shaw’s Cesar, Herr 
Kerr observes: 

“Magnanimity and graciousness with him are 


partly due to a kind disposition. But fully one- 
half is craftiness. He magnanimously sets free 
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his prisoners; but only because to take care of 
them would be an expense. He permits the 
Egyptians to save their library; only to keep them 
away from the light-ship. He refuses to pursue 
his Roman opponents; it costs less time to con- 
ciliate them. He suffers the familiarity of his 
subordinates; only to see through them. He con- 
fers favors upon every man; only provided he is 
not a rival. 

“His chief strength is work. Genius is assiduity. 
This also makes him strong; he cannot be disap- 
pointed. For Czsar expects —s that he 
may not expect. He looks upon the World from 
the very start, hopeless, cheerful. He does good 
without love and kills without hate. He 
is kindly by nature, but he neither loves nor hates. 
(Only subordinates foam and rage; the subordi- 
nate of Cleopatra slays the subordinates of 
Ptolemy, to be slain in turn by the subordinate of 
Cesar. 

“The man is is_ enveloped by sadness—not senti- 
mentality. Without happiness and almost without 
sorrow he sees and knows. It is not care that 
hovers about him, but the reflection of care over 
which lies serene cheerfulness. He carries upon 
his shoulders the weight of a world . . . and 
sees life ebb away from him. He is prepared for 
daggers—but his loss of hair galls him. (A su- 
preme poet haswritten this play—one who knows.) 
And once, in a moment when you would least 
expect it, this matter-of-fact man, with his superi- 
or ways, toys with the idea of going away into 
the unknown, far from the common road, to found 
a distant kingdom by the distant sources of the 
Nile. . . . But then the globe that he carries, 
drudging, upon shoulders turned away from life, 
might break down and roll somewhere into the 
night, who knows whither? And he . . ? He 
would be sitting mythical (and redeemed) ‘by the 
sources of the Nile. (A divine poet has written 
this play. 

“He founds no distant kingdom. He departs 
only to be stabbed—this world-encircling schemer. 

“(A truthful poet has written this play.)” 





If “Cymbeline” were Shakespeare’s only 
play, and “Czsar and Cleopatra” the only wore 
from the pen of Bernard Shaw, 
New York @tics, at least, 
would undoubtedly admit the 
justice of the cartoon which we 
reprint from Punch, representing the brilliant 
Irishman mildly patronizing England’s “Other 
Playwright.” For, when Shakespeare’s most 
unplayable drama was given for the first time 
after ten years at the Astor Theater, New 
York, the same New York press that only 
lately applauded the cleverness of Mr. Shaw, 
expressed its disgust with the “weary length 
of ‘Cymbeline,’” that “laggard among modern 
plays.” Unequivocal and unstinted praise was, 
however, given to Viola Allen for her imper- 
sonation of that loveliest of Shakespeare’s 
characters—Imogen. In the opinion of The 
World, it was her potent charm and infinite 
gtaces of youth that provided the happy bal- 


CYMBELINE 





A “KITTENISH” CLEOPATRA 
Gertrude Elliott’s impersonation of Cleopatra, in Ber- 


nard Shaw’s play, has little in.common with the usual 


poetic conceptions of the Egyptian Queen. 


ance in a production which must otherwise 
have taxed the patience of a most long-suffer- 
ing audience. The Evening Post says that the 
performance was, at times, very flat and tedi- 
ous, but throws the blame on Miss Allen’s fel- 
low players. It concedes, on the other hand, 
that “Cymbeline” is not entitled to particular 
reverence as a drama. “The story which it 
tells is curious, clumsy, involved and incredible, 
and, besides being laden with barbarous de- 
tails, is so long that it is impossible to play it 
under modern conditions without abridgment, 
even if it were desirable to do so.” The Times, 
however, remarks that any performance of 
“Cymbeline” would be worth seeing, if only 
because of the infrequency of the play’s pres- 
entation on the stage. But, it continues, when 
to the opportunity of viewing the unfamiliar 
material is added the charm of such an Imo- 
gen, the occasion becomes really noteworthy. 
To quote further: 


“Miss Allen has long enjoyed the reputation 
of being an essentially womanly actress, and as 
Imogen is essentially a womanly womar--an ideal 
of womanliness in fact—it might have been as- 
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Courtesy of The Theatre Magazine 


A NEW EXPONENT OF THE POETIC DRAMA IN 
AMERICA 

Mr. Percy Mackaye’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” recently _pro- 

duced by E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe in Phila- 

delphia, is pronounced “the worthiest, most human, and 


most interesting of the various stage histories of La 
Pucelle.” 


sumed at the outset that the role would prove a 
sympathetic one for her. 

“But Miss Allen’s previous achievements, in 
many cases most worthy, have hardly led one 
to expect quite so much of refined sensibility and 
expressive sympathy as she here displays. One 
may set the fact down promptly, then, that in this 
exquisite and appealing rdéle the actress is reveal- 
ing the ripe and mellow fruit of her years of 
study and experience, and that she brings to her 
task an intellectual appreciation of its require- 
ments, combined with a variety of utterance con- 
siderably beyond anything she has previously dis- 
closed.” 





Mansfield’s production of Ibsen’s fantastic 
drama, “Peer Gynt” (Grand Opera House, 
Chicago), is hailed by the Chi- 

cago critics as a dramatic event 

PEER GYNT oof the first order. This Nor- 
wegian version of “Faust” 

seemed unactable even to the author when 
it was first written. Nevertheless, he 
asked the celebrated composer Grieg to set it 
to music. The play was subsequently given 
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in European theaters with a fair measure of 
success, and Mr. Mansfield’s presentation, or 
at least the first half of it, is pro 
nounced “an unqualified delight.” The sec- 
ond part, it seems, is much less dramatic 
and, in the opinion of the critics, the ultimate 
influence of “Peer Gynt” in the American thea- 
ter will depend much on the measure of Mr. 
Mansfield’s success in knitting the straying 
strands of the latter half of the play. The 
English rendering is Mr. Archer’s, who will 
probably have a voice in the matter. 

While the value of the play as such is vari- 
ously estimated, there is but one opinion as to 
Mr. Mansfield’s masterful interpretation of the 
part of Peer Gynt. James O’Donnell Bennett 
(of The Record-Herald) pays a glowing trib- 
ute to the actor-manager. As Peer, he says, 
Mr. Mansfield denotes his mastery of the art 
of acting and his powers of poetic interpreta- 
tion in a manner so brilliant and profound that 
he has begun a new chapter in his career. The 
same critic goes on to say: 


“The mere catalog of the exterior adornments 
he flings over the part is bewildering. He frolics; 
he presents a frozen epitome of the terrors of a 
credulous and ignorant mind confronting the 
spectral and the horrible; he utters the cry of 
love and yearning, grief and despair, and the 
glib, sardonic speech of comfortable materialism ; 
he is vibrant with youth and the joy of living; 
he shakes with the palsy of broken age; he is 
by turns easy, nonchalant and bland, and by turns 
a hunted creature; he dances; he sings; he speaks 
German; he speaks French; he jokes and he 
cowers; he is poet and promoter; he pervades a 
play that is everything from ‘Everyman’ tc 
‘Faust’—with a dash of Bernard Shaw—and he 
animates a figure that is as remote as medievalism 
and as contemporaneous as Dowie.” 


Peer, we learn from the same authority, is 
the symbol of fallible man, and is lifted above 
the level of the clods among whom he has 
dwelt in his remote mountain village solely by 
the enormous sweep of his imagination. But 
—this is the essence of his nature—these as- 
pirations, these intoxicating raptures, take him 
nowhere. To quote again: 


“He touches no moral heights. Riches, pleas- 
ure, the low bows of men, the absolute and perfect 
satisfaction of his basest self he does win and 
wring from the world. But self-discipline, self- 
knowledge, self-respect elude him always, because 
always he eluded them. And so at the last— 
shattered, sodden, querulous, very old and very 
feeble—he confronts death in the form of a But- 
ton Molder, and into the casting ladle of that in- 
evitable one he must go to be reshaped, with the 
rest of the trumpery derelicts of humanity, into 
something definite, something that has meaning, 
something that has self in it because it shall not 
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be all selfishness. From the first, from the in- 
troductory utterance of the jocund ribaldry of 
Peer the youth in his twenties, this emblem of 
vaporous aspiration combats nothing. Feats of 
bravado he does rise to, but they only conduct 
him deeper into the maze of infamy, irresolution, 
compromise and surrender.” 


But the play does not end here. In the end 
this sick-willed Faust with a strain of Hamlet 
is redeemed by a woman. 

There is much that is symbolic and difficult 
in “Peer Gynt,” but it is not necessary to look 
for hidden meanings. The real import, says 








VIOLA ALLEN AS IMOGEN 


To the interpretation of this réle Miss Allen is said 
to bring “an intellectual ge eee of its requirements. 
combined with a variety of utterance considera ly beyond 
anything she has previously disclosed.” 


























DESIGN FOR A STATUE OF “JOHN BULL’S 
OTHER PLAYWRIGHT” 


After certain hints by G. B. 
—E. T. Reed in Punch, 


Percy Hammond, of the Chicago Evening 
Post, is always clear and uppermost: 


“Peer Gynt, the lovable liar, the braggart, the 
unscrupulous man of the world, the weak self- 
worshiper and the victim thereof, and the broken 
old man reaching his haven when he finds him- 
self at last in the true love of a true woman, is 
a human transcript, covering phase after phase 
of life, ending in the triumph of soul over self. 
‘Troll, to thyself be—enough,’ says the Dovre 
king. ‘To be oneself is to slay oneself,’ says the 
button molder, Death. Self-immolation to be one- 
self is the fundamental sermon of ‘Peer Gynt.’” 

Mansfield’s success, observes W. L. Hub- 
bard in the Chicago Tribune, proves that the 
play was clear, vital and interesting to all 
who saw and heard. Mansfield’s chief service, 
however, consists, in this critic’s opinion, in 
the fact that he made plain to a good portion 
of the American public that Ibsen was some- 
thing more than a dealer in social and patho- 
logical problems. He concludes: 

“The man who could write the first half of ‘Peer 
Gynt’ had a kindly humanness, a sweet humor, 
and a charming fantasy in him which are far re- 
moved from the analytical corrective spirit made 
known in ‘Ghosts,’ ‘Hedda Gabler,’ ‘A Doll’s 
House,’ and kindred problem plays. And to bring 
about this understanding of Ibsen is to do a 
worthy service for one of the great minds of the 
century and benefit the public through straighten- 
ing its vision and giving it a correct point of 
view.’ 
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Percy Mackaye’s poetic play, “Jeanne d’Arc” 
(Lyric Theater, Philadelphia), is pronounced 
a decided success. This suc- 
cess, we gather from The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, comes 
after a full portion of disap- 
pointment on the part of the young playwright. 
His first play, “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” was 
accepted by Mr. Sothern with enthusiasm on 
account of its humor and poetry; but after 
progressing almost to the point of production 
he found that his part, Chaucer, gave very 
few opportunities to the actor, consisting 
mainly of beautiful lines. Mackaye’s next 
play, “The Scarecrow,’ was rejected by 
Sothern, twice considered and then refused 
by Mansfield, and finally accepted but never 
produced by Mr. Hackett. “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
however, has not only been produced by Soth- 
ern and Julia Marlowe, but was issued simul- 
taneously in book form by the Macmillans. The 
play, remarks The North American, may be 
classed as a literary one, but never as a drama 
for the closet. “There are actions with the 
words, and there are actors back of the ac- 
tion.” 

Philadelphia critics place Mr. Mackaye’s 
treatment of that “good Joan whom English- 
men at Rouen doomed and burned her there” 
in point of truthfulness above Schiller’s, and 
in point of justness above Shakespeare’s, treat- 
ment of the subject. Says The Bulletin: “In 
variety of treatment and collective impres- 
siveness, Percy Mackaye’s drama is the wor- 
thiest, most human, and most interesting of 
the various stage histories of La Pucelle.” It 
is not too much to say, remarks The Inquirer, 
that his treatment of the Maid of Orleans is at 


JEANNE 
D’ARC 


once the most convincing and sympathetic yet, 


accorded to her by poet or dramatist. The 


same paper says further: 


“Shakespeare in the first part of ‘Henry the 
Sixth,’ through his never-failing sense of justice, 
added just the barest touch of gentleness at the 
same time he paid tribute to her as a woman 
of unusual qualities, but it should be remembered 
that he wrote for an age still imbued with the 
spirit that led Froissart and the other chroniclers 
to dub her ‘Limb of the Fiend,’ ‘A devilish witch 
and satanical enchantress,’ and so on. Schil- 
ler, in representing her as a vengeful creature, 
falls short of giving a just estimate, and she 
has been equally misrepresented in other dramatic 
versions, among them that given by Fanny Dav- 
enport here nearly a decade ago. The present 
author’s estimate is much like that of Michelet. 
Mr. Mackaye has made the skeleton of his drama 
the principal events in the Maid’s life, from 
Domremy to Rouen, and covering it with an al- 
most reverential appreciation of the woman, a 
bold, poetic imagination and a vigorous grasp of 
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dramatic effect has recreated a living Jeanne 
D'Arc.” 


The first production of Langdon Mitchell’s 
satire-comedy, “The New York Idea,” with 
Mrs. Fiske in the leading rdle, 





THE has drawn shouts of delight 
“eo from Chicago critics. The au- 


thor holds up to ridicule the 
quick-marriage and divorce habit. The New 
York idea, as reflected in the play and in the 
actions of the heroine, Mrs. Karlslake, seems 
to be epitomized in the statement, “Follow 
your whim and leave the rest to the man.” 
Mrs, Fiske, it seems, admirably rendered the 
part of Mrs. Karlslake. James O’Donnell Ben- 
nett in The Record-Herald speaks of her acting 
as dazzling and bewildering, and continues: 
“She fluttered so wonderfully and constantly 
from smiles to glances that fell from eyes wet 
with tears that the people didn’t know whether 
to laugh or cry with her.” The dramatist, too, 
receives a full measure of praise. Mr. Bennett 
says of him: 


“Mr. Mitchell has. written an audacious com- 
posite of farce, idyl, high comedy and tragedy. 
All the elements are more or less veiled. Pathos 
springs from laughter and reverts to it in the 
twinkling of Mrs. Fiske’s eyes. And always Mr. 
Mitchell’s play is clever—almost uncannily, crazily 
clever. Half the time you are doubtful whether 
he is laughing at life or about to cry over the 
botch people so often in these feverish times make 
of life. He is now bizarre, now bitter, now sorry, 
now grave and sweet. Then he smiles and passes 
on, and with him his characters pass on—along 
the crazy highway of modern American life. Call 
it a farce he has written, a defiant farce, with a 
melodramatic interlude of ‘No wedding bells for 
her. Well, so, perhaps, it is, sometimes. But 
at its most farcical it is a farce done on silk with 
beautifully illuminated letters—and little fantastic 
fireflies and strange butterflies and pretty gewgaws 
strewn all over the pages.” 

Mr. Hubbard remarks in The Tribune that 
not even in Shaw’s comedies is to be found 
greater and more constant wit. Moreover, we 
are told, Mr. Mitchell has the better of the 
clever Britisher in that his wit is invariably 
good-natured. Even more glowing is Mr. 
Hammond’s account in The Evening Post. He 
says: 

“At the risk of being over-enthusiastic, we 
propose to declare in the horsey language of 
“The New York Idea” that Mr. Langdon Mitch- 
ell in his merry comedy of that name romps 
away from Mr. Clyde Fitch in shining small 
talk and the satire of society, breezes past Mr. 
Augustus .Thomas in creating atmosphere of 
the same environment, is closely bunched with 
Mr. Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in 
the perfection of play construction, and is in 
a fair way to gallop home with the season’s 
first money.” 
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NEW YORK’S MONUMENT TO VERDI 


Erected by popular subscription of Italians living in 
New York. It is the work of Pasquale Civiletti. 














THE VERDI STATUE IN TRIESTE 


Unveiled recently in the presence of a vast concourse. 
The sculptor is Signor Alexander Lafcret, of Milan. 


THE ENDURING INFLUENCE OF VERDI 


LTHO Giuseppe Verdi, the world- 
famous composer of “Rigoletto,” 
“Il Trovatore” and “Aida,” died 
in 1901, subsequent years have only 

added to his reputation. A few months ago, 

Austria signally honored his memory by unveil- 

ing a statue in Trieste. Now America has fol- 

lowed suit by erecting a splendid monument, 
of purest Carrara marble, in New York. The 

New York Sun speaks of this latter tribute 

as most fitting, and comments further: 





“For half a century the music of the great Ital- 
ian composer has delighted Americans. Even to- 
day, despite the production of operas by the 
younger generation of Italian musicians, the 
works of Verdi are the backbone of the immense 
popularity of Italian opera in this city. Those 
who look beneath the surface discern in Verdi's 
operas all the elements which combine to make 
interesting and vital the creations of such writers 
as Puccini, Leoncavallo and Mascagni. 

“There has been no other such towering figure 


as Verdi in the recent history of Italian music. 
To find one like him the music-lover must go back 
to Palestrina, Corelli, Lotti and the Scarlattis. 
Even Rossini’s theatrical brilliancy pales before 
the refulgence of Verdi’s flaming passion, his cap- 
tivating melody and his dramatic sincerity. His 
best works hold the stage and delight all au- 
diences. He has conquered America as he has 
conquered Germany. 

“Not the least striking feature of Verdi’s ca- 
reer was his majestic advance in keeping with 
the progress of modern music. He abandoned 
his old manner and revolutionized Italian opera 
when he wrote ‘Aida,’ but he went still further 
toward the untrammelled music drama of to-day 
when he composed his noble ‘Otello.’ Finally, in 
his extreme old age, at a time when he might 
well have been contented to rest on his laurels, 
he wrote his astonishing ‘Falstaff, a comic opera 
of which Mozart himself would have been proud 
and which will undoubtedly hold a permanent 
place as a classic of lyric art. 

“One of the loftiest figures in music, Verdi 
was also distinguished as a patriot, a philanthro- 
pist and a man of pure and simple life. Ameri- 
cans will be glad that the composer’s countrymen 
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THE NEW CONDUCTOR OF THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


Dr. Karl Muck comes to us from Berlin, where he has 
been associated with Richard Strauss in the direction of 
the Royal Opera. 


THE VISIT OF 


HE first of a series of eminent for- 
eign composers to visit our shores 
this winter has been Ruggiero Leon- 
cavallo. In his own country he 

shares the honors of musical leadership with 
Mascagni and Puccini; in America he is well 
known, by reason of the enormous success of 
his opera, “I Pagliacci.” He is accompanied 
on his present tour by singers and an orches- 
tra from the leading Italian opera-house, La 
Scala, in Milan, and is giving concert excerpts 
from his operas in many of our cities. While 
the technical side of his concerts has been 
severely criticized, the composer himself is 
everywhere being greeted with the respect and 
recognition due to a “master” of acknowledged 
genius. 

Leoncavallo is described as an Italian of 
Italians, and the distinguishing characteristic 
of his music is its pure melody. But he is 
an Italian of the modern spirit, standing as a 
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have set up in New York a lasting memorial of 
this illustrious tone poet.” 

A third tribute to the great composer has 
not been so widely heralded, but is, perhaps, 
even more significant than the two mentioned. 
It took the form of a demonstration in Ron- 
cole, the little Italian town where Verdi was 
born, and it was distinguished by unusual fea- 
tures. A procession of peasants, with the par- 
ish priest at their head, marched to the hum- 
ble dwelling in which their distinguished 
fellow-townsman first saw the light. At a sig- 
nal from the priest they kneeled reverently, and, 
after prayers had been said, unveiled a tablet 
recording the gratitude of the “poor of the vil- 
lage.” The tablet was paid for by the fifty 
poor families whom Verdi remembered in his 
will. 

Verdi wrote twenty-seven operas. There 
stand to his credit besides: a few romances and 
songs; two-odes,*one composed for a great 
exhibition in 1862; one quartet; and the fa- 
mous Mazzoni Requiem. 

“When all this present rhapsodical, turgid, 
over-sensitized and hectic work in music,” 
predicts the editor of The Musical Courier, 
“has passed through its time, which is the 
present only, the powerful lyric and dramatic 
music of the constructive genius of Verdi will 
appear greater than ever.” 


LEONCAVALLO 


link between two generations. As The Musi- 
cal Courier (New York) puts it: 


“‘T Pagliacci’ was one of the dominating fac- 
tors which accomplished the recent revolution in 
Italian opera, and gave it new life by seeking to 
combine the ancient heritage of melody left by 
Verdi, Donizetti and Rossini, with the modern 
orchestral and dramatic reforms of Wagner and 
his followers. Leoncavallo was not a mere imita- 
tor, however, and while he was intelligent enough 
to adopt the manner of the Neo-Germans, he was 
original enough to break away from their subject 
matter and to strike out boldly in a direction of 
his own. Speaking birds, megaphonic dragons, 
flying horses, and mystical, mythological and zo- 
ological figures of the distant past did not appeal 
to Leoncavallo as the best texts around which to 
write the full-blooded, richly-corpuscled music 
with which he felt himself inspired. He looked 
into the life around him, and found there the 
material he sought. ‘Where there are human 
beings there is drama,’ said Leoncavallo; ‘and why 
not write the story and the speech of the persons 
around me, the ones I know and have met in the 
flesh, with whose thoughts, and motives, and feel- 
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ings, and hopes, and ideals I am most familiar?’ 
That is in the main what Leoncavallo did, and his 
success is now a matter of musical history.” 

“I Pagliacci” is the reflection of an incident 
in Leoncavallo’s own life. While still a child, 
under the care of a peasant named Silvio, he 
was the unwilling participant in a tragedy that 
left indelible impress on his imagination, and 
in later years suggested the motive for an 
opera. To the city in which he was living 
with his guardian came a traveling circus 
troupé, led by one Canio, and his beautiful 
wife, Nedda. Silvio became involved in an 
amour with Nedda, and the two were one day 
surprized by the husband, who, in his rage, 
killed them both. The boy Leoncavallo was 
a witness of the murder, and never forgot the 
cry of the outraged husband: 


“Are we actors not human—like you? 
Have we not our loves, our passions, our 
sorrows?” 

These lines, it will be remembered, were 
afterward incorporated in the opera with in- 
tense dramatic effect. 

The most famous of Leoncavallo’s operas, 
after “I Pagliacci,” is probably “Roland of 
Berlin.” It was written and first presented 
under the patronage of the German Emperor, 
who showed his disapproval of the “morbid” 
tendencies of Richard Strauss and his school 
by entrusting a German theme to an Italian 
composer. “Roland of Berlin” was produced 
on a magnificent scale, but has never been re- 
garded as a great success. It lacks the poetry 
and passion of Leoncavallo’s earlier work, and 
is said to show signs of having been “made 
to order.” 

Leoncavallo’s other operas include “Chat- 
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LEONCAVALLO 


The eminent Italian composer, who is now conducting con- 
certs of his own music in this country. 


terton,” an adaptation of Alfred de Vigny’s 
drama; “Zaza,” based on the well-known play 
by Berton and Simon; and “I Medici,” the 
first part of a projected trilogy dealing with 
the history of the Renaissance in Italy. Of 
these the most popular is “Zaza,” which has 
been warmly received not only in Italy, but 
also in Germany, France and Holland. 


SIR HENRY IRVING AND HIS KINGLY CIRCLE 





={URING the heyday of his dramatic 
| career in London, Sir Henry Irving 
was king in his own domain, and 
established a truly regal court in 
the ie Saleaie Theater. Never before in the his- 
tory of the stage, it may safely be said, have 
actor and theater played so important a part in 
national life; and the account of this brilliant 
period, given by Mr. Bram Stoker, for thirty 
years Irving’s manager and confidential friend, 
in a newly published book of “Reminiscences,”* 

















“PrrsonaL REMINISCENCES OF Henry Irvinc. By Bram 
Stoker. The M mpany. 


recalls the pomp and splendor of the Roman 
Emperors. 

Sir Henry used to meet his friends after the 
evening performances, sometimes in a little 
dining-room at the back of the theater; at 
other times, when the company was larger, on 
the floor of the stage. Royalty, it seems, was 
frequently welcomed to these dinner-parties. 
Says Mr. Stoker: 


“The Prince of Wales dined there in a party of 
fifty on May 7, 1883. The table was a round one, 
and in the center was a glorious mass of yellow 
flowers with sufficient green leaves to add to its 
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beauty. This bouquet was thirty feet across, and 
was in the center only nine inches in height, so 
that it allowed an uninterrupted view all round 
the table. On this, as on other occasions, there 
was overhead a great tent-roof covering the en- 
tire stage. Through this hung chandeliers. On 
three sides were great curtains of crimson plush 
and painted satin, ordinarily used for tableaux 
curtains; and on the proscenium side a forest of 
high palms and flowers, behind which a fine quar- 
tet band played soft music. 

“One charming night the Duke of Teck ond 
Princess Mary and their three sons and Princess 
May Victoria, whose birthday it was, came to 
supper. In honor of the occasion the whole dec- 
orations of room and table were of pink and white 
May, with the birthday cake to suit. Before the 
princess was an exquisite little set of Shake- 
speare, specially bound in white vellum by 
Zaehnsdorf, with markers of blush-rose silk.” 

A list of the names of those who, at one time 
or another, partook of Irving’s hospitality 
would form an index to the most gifted and fa- 
mous personalities of our age. Sir Henry was 
the intimate friend of Tennyson and Robert 
Browning. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour 
came to visit him behind the scenes. Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones, Sir Lawrence Alma-Tade- 
ma, Edwin A. Abbey, co-operated with him in 
his stage productions. At his banqueting 
board sat admirals and generals, ambassadors 
and potentates. His sympathies were broad 
enough to include peers and nihilists. The 
Duke of Devonshire and Sergius Stepniak 
were united in their admiration for his genius. 
Gounod, Liszt, Paderewski, Sarasate, Adelina 
Patti, felt honored to be his guests. Sarah 
Bernhardt and Eleonora Duse graced his table. 
Whistler and Sargent, James Russell Lowell 
and Henry Ward Beecher, “Buffalo Bill” and 
H. M. Stanley, accepted his invitations. 

Irving never knew how many personal 
friends he had, says Mr. Stoker, “for all who 
ever met him claimed acquaintance for ever- 
more—and always to his great delight.” Mr. 
Stoker goes on to expatiate on the inconve- 
niences, as well as the privileges, of entertain- 
ing so vast a.circle of friends: 

“In the late ‘eighties,’ when Irving took a house 
with an enormous garden in Brook Green, Ham- 
mersmith, he had the house rebuilt and beautifully 
furnished; but he never lived in it. However, in 
the summer he thought it would be a good oppor- 
tunity of giving a garden-party at which he might 
see all his friends together. He explained to me 
what he would like to do: 

“‘T want to see all my friends at once; and I 
wish to have it so arranged that there shall be 
no one left out. I hope my friends will bring 
their young people who would like to come. Per- 
haps you may remember our friends better than 
I do; would you mind making out a list for me— 
so that we can send the invitations. Of course 
I should like to ask a few of our Lyceum audience 
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who come much to the theater. Some of them I 
know, but there are others from whom I have 
received endless courtesies, and I want them to 
see that I look on them as friends.’ 

“IT set to work on a list, and two days after- 
wards in the office he said to me: 

“*What about that list? We ought to be get- 
ting on with the invitations.’ 

. “‘No use,’ I said, ‘You can’t give that party— 
not as you wish it!’ 

“*Why not?’ he asked amazed; he never liked 
to hear that anything he wished could not be done. 
I held up the sheets I had been working at. 

“Here is the answer,’ I said. ‘There are too 
many !’ 

“‘Oh, nonsense, my dear fellow. You forget 
it is a huge garden.’ I shook my head. 

“The other is huger. I am not half through 
yet, and they total up already over five thousand!’ 

“And. so that party never came off.” 


Irving’s social power, we learn further, lay 
not merely in his hospitality. By reason of his 
almost kingly prominence he was constantly 
in demand for all sorts of public and semi- 
public functions, such as unveiling monuments, 
laying foundation stones, opening bazaars, li- 
braries and theaters, To quote again: 

“The public banquets to him have been many. 
The entertainments in his honor by clubs and 


other organizations were multitudinous. 
“And wherever he went on any such occasion, 


whatever space there was—were it even in an’ 


open square or street—was crowded to the last 
point. 

“This very popularity entailed much work, both 
in preparation and execution, for he had always 
to make a speech. With him a speech meant 
writing it and having it printed so that he could 
read it—though he never appeared to do so. 

“All this opened many new ways for his suc- 
cesses in his art, and so aided in the growth of its 
honor. For instance, he was the first actor asked 
to speak at the annual banquet of the Royal Acad- 
emy; thus through him a new toast was added 
ae restricted list of that very conservative 

ody. 

“The ‘First Night’ gatherings on the stage of 
the Lyceum, after the play, became almost his- 
toric. . . . There were similar gatherings of 
a certain national, and even international, impor- 
tance; such as when the members of the Colonial 
Conferences came en masse; when the Conference 
of Librarians attended the theater; when ships of 
war of foreign nations sent glad contingents to 
the theater; when the Guests of the Nation were 
made welcome.” 


Irving’s last reception at the Lyceum took 
place on a July evening four years ago, in con- 
nection with King Edward’s coronation fes- 
tivities. After the play, the body of the audi- 
torium was rapidly cleared. The stage was 
hung with imperial purple. Fairy lights and 
floral decorations soon transformed the in- 
terior into an enchanted garden. Two “set 
pieces” of dazzling brilliancy—a great Union 
Jack, composed of thousands of colored lights, 
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and a resplendent crown—were put in place. 
And then the guests began to troop in. 


“They were from every part of the world and 
of every race under the sun. In type and color 
they would have illustrated a discourse on eth- 
nology or craniology. Some were from the 
center of wildest Africa, not long come antes 
the dominion of Britain. 

“The premiers of all the great colonies were 
present, and a host of lesser representatives of 
King Edward’s dominions. Also a vast number of 
peers and peeresses and other representatives of 
the nation—statesmen, ecclesiastics, soldiers, au- 
thors, artists, men of science and commerce. 

“The most gorgeous of all the guests were the 
Indian princes. Each was dressed in the fullest 
dress of his nationality, state and creed. The 
amount of jewels they wore, cut and uncut, was 
perfectly astonishing. . 

“When one entered at the back of the stage, the 
coup d’evil was magnificent. The place looked of 
vast size; the many lights and the red lights of 
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the tiers making for infinite distance as they 
gleamed through the banks of foliage. The great 
crown and Union Jack seemed to flame over all; 
the moving mass of men and women, nearly ali 
the men in gorgeous raiment, in uniform or court 
dress, the women all brilliantly dressed and flash- 
ing with gems; with here and there many of the 
Ranees and others of various nationalities in their 
beautiful robes. Everywhere ribbons and orders, 
each of which meant some lofty distinction of 
some kind. Everywhere a sense of the unity and 
glory of the Empire. Dominating it all, as though 
it was floating on light and sound and form and 
color, the thrilling sense that there, in all its be- 
wildering myriad beauty, was the spirit master- 
ing the heart-beat of that great Empire on which 
the sun never sets. 

“That night was the swan-song of the old 
Lyceum, and was a fitting one; for such a won- 
derful spectacle none of our generation shall 
ever see again. As a function it crowned Irving’s 
reign as Master and Host. 

“Two weeks later the old Lyceum, as a dramatic 
theater, closed its doors—forever.” 





ETHEL BARRYMORE’S ADVICE TO STAGE ASPIRANTS 


OR the guidance of unnumbered girls 
who crowd her letter-box with 
pathetically eager little notes ask- 
ing, “What shall I do to get on the 

stage?”, Miss Ethel Barrymore, the well- 

known actress, offers the following word of 
counsel: “Nothing counts but the dramatic in- 
stinct.” If a girl has that instinct, she will 
succeed; if she does not have it, she will fail. 

In the meanwhile, “there are innumerable 

emotions to confuse with that great primal 

requisite. The love of excitement, the youth- 
ful spirit of adventure, the desire for applause, 

for flattery; all these have convinced many a 

young girl before her own dressing-table that 

she had the dramatic instinct, the dramatic gen- 

ius, when she had nothing in the world but 

the ordinary gifts and impulses of girlhood.” 
The great majority of stage aspirants, Miss 

Barrymore states emphatically, have not dra- 

matic instinct. Ninety-nine out of a hun- 

dred girls with theatrical ambitions “may ex- 
pect Failure spelled with the largest capital 
in the type-setter’s outfit.” Even the hun- 
dredth, who has some talent and “gets her 
chance,” is not to be envied. She is likely to 
know all the discouragements and hardships, 
without sharing in the privileges, of her pro- 
fession. Hers are the small parts, the unim- 
portant roles. 

But what of the woman of supreme talent, 

of genuine dramatic instinct—the one in a 

million? For such, Miss Barrymore admits, 








the highest delights are in store. She writes 
(Harper’s Bazaar, November) : 

“No one but a churl—in fact, no one at all— 
can fail tobe pleased, flattered, touched to the 
heart by the spontaneous admiration of the pub- 
lic. To feel that people like one, smile when one 
smiles, grow teary when one weeps, give one their 
affection for no more cogent reason than because 
they cannot help it—which is the most cogent 
reason on earth, after all—is a delight. To es- 
cape from oneself every night, to thrill with 
the emotions, think the thoughts, play the games, 
use the words of another woman—to be another 
woman, interesting, plaintive, charming, tragic, 
witty, or whatever her creator has made her—is 
the fulness of joy. To feel the electric currents 
of sympathy play back and forth across the foot- 
lights is—well, it is an intoxication of pleasure. 

“Of course, materially, the star is extremely 
well off. She can, if she has any business in- 
stinct whatever, easily become a rich woman. She 
earns, we will say, $500 a week and a percentage 
of the box-office receipts. At that rate she need 
not be miserly to accumulate a tidy fortune in the 
course of a few successful years.” 


Miss Barrymore thinks that “there is no 
school of acting comparable to a company en- 
gaged in producing plays,” and she has no pa- 
tience with those who talk about the degrad- 
ing associations of theatrical life. On this 
point she says: 

“When I hear moans about the demoralizing in- 
fluence of the stage, when I hear parents bewail- 
ing their daughter’s ambition for a theatrical ca- 
reer on the ground that it does not offer a proper 
life for a well-bred woman, instead of on the often 


obvious ground that the daughter in question has 
no glimmer of talent, my brain refuses to follow. 
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The woman who goes upon the stage and who 
succeeds upon the stage must live a regular, or- 
derly life.. She has constant rehearsals, and each 
night at a given hour she has to appear in a 
given place in the absolute ‘pink’ of condition. 
She cannot foolishly dissipate her energies. 

“As for the people whom she will meet be- 
hind the scenes and the associations that she 
will form—it is a byword that there is no pro- 
fession in the world where self-forgetful, self- 
denying kindness is so common. She will en- 
counter generosity in every form—tolerance of 
judgment and kindness of expression as well as 
a positively reckless prodigality of kindness in 
money. A woman who could meet such cor- 
diality, such honest sisterliness as is met in the 
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theatrical profession and fail to be touched, to 
be deepened and broadened by it, has not the 
makings of a fine character’ in her--in other 
words, she is incapable of demoralization.” 


And there are other compensations: 


“To live all over the world, to see all sorts of 
people, to be most intimately associated with a 
class famous for brilliancy of mind and kindness 
of heart—even to learn little things such as how 
to enter a room, how to offer a cup of tea, how 
to dress, how to talk, how to smile—all this must 
make for improvement in a woman who has any 
native material susceptible to improvement. 

“But it is only for the thousandth woman that 
the possibility exists.” 





SCENES FROM WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY’S DRAMA 
“THE GREAT DIVIDE ” 


erage VAUGHN MOODY’S new 

play has been said to mark a new 

epoch in American drama. It is 

certainly bolder and more vital than 
pce that has been offered us for a long 
time from the pen of an American playwright. 
Many who came to see Mr. Moody’s play at the 
Princess Theater had feared that this coiner 
of difficult A2schylean verse would find it hard 
to gain a footing on the boards. But if suc- 
cess proves anything, Mr. Moody has certainly 
shown that with the gift of the lyrist he unites 
that equally rare gift which might be termed 
the “dramatic instinct.” We may find much 
in the play that is not entirely sympathetic, 
but it certainly grips the attention and holds 
it to the end. 

By permission of the author we are enabled 
to reprint the three crucial scenes of “The 
Great Divide” from the original manuscript. 
The play, we are informed, will not be printed 
in book form for some time to come. 

The first act introduces us to Philip Jordan’s 
log cabin in Southern Arizona. Packing is 
going on. Scattered on the floor are various 
articles of clothing, for Polly, Jordan’s wife, 
is impatient to exchange her present abode in 
the desert for her Massachusetts home. Jor- 
dan has been living here in Arizona with his 
sister Ruth, the heroine of the play, in the 
hope of retrieving out of cactus fiber the shat- 
tered family fortune. He is about to take his 
wife (who has been visiting them) to the rail- 
road station several miles away. Polly ques- 
tions Ruth as to whether she is in love with 
Winthrop Newbury, a young doctor who has 
been a friend of the Jordan family for many 








years, and who is now living with them in 
their cabin. But Ruth had, only the moment 
before, rejected his suit. She cannot tell why. 
Perhaps because he is so good—too good, in 
fact. “Do you think,” she asks, “that if I want- 
ed to flirt I would select a youth I’ve played 
hookey with and seen his mother spank?” 
Moreover, he is too finished. He is a com- 
pleted product of the civilization that produced 
him. But Ruth’s heart goes out to the man 
whom she sees in her dreams, who, like the 
environing country, is big and incomplete, the 
“sublime abstraction of the West—the desert— 
the glorious unfulfilled.” Polly inquires 
whether by any chance she has ever beheld 
that divine abstraction in a blue shirt and 
jumpers, but Ruth severely shakes her head. 

After Polly and Philip have departed, it 
occurs that Ruth is left alone in the log cabin. 
She darkens the room so as not to attract the 
attention of desperadoes, who are swarming in 
the neighborhood, when suddenly a muttering 
of voices is heard from the outside. A heavy 
lunge breaks the bolt of the door. A man 
pushes in, but is hurled back by another man 
with a snarling oath. A third figure advances 
to the table to strike a match. Ruth snatches 
her gun, but it misses fire. The gun is struck 
from her hand by the first man, Dutch, who 
attempts to seize her. The second man, Pedro, 
prevents her from taking hold of a revolver, 
while the third, Stephen Ghent, the hero of 
the play, at last succeeds in lighting the lamp. 
They are all three intoxicated. Pedro, a half- 
breed Mexican, proposes to raffle her out be- 
tween them. She realizes that she is lost, and 
appeals to Ghent, the most decent looking of 























THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREAT DIVIDE” 


William Vaughn yg | unites with the gifts of the lyrist the rug Be gift of dramatic instinct. His verse 


has given him a place in the front rank of American poets, while his tt popular play marks, by its boldness, a 


new epoch in American drama. 
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the trio, who has been gazing at her in a fas- 
cinated semi-stupor. She promises to be his, 
under the law, and follow him, if he will not 
abandon her to her fate. The others object, 
and Ghent proposes to buy her from them. He 
throws all the money he has with him on the 
table. Pedro (“Shorty”) rejects the offer and 
the following conversation ensues: 


Dutch: Don’t blame you, Shorty! A ornery 
buck of a Mojave’d pay more’n that for his squaw. 

(Ruth covers her face shudderingly. Lashing 
himself into maudlin rage, Dutch takes a step or 
two backward toward Ruth, as if placing her 
under his protection. She shrinks away, and 
again gazes at Ghent, who stands pondering, 
watching the two men under his brows, and slow- 
ly gathering up the money. As if on sudden 
thought, he opens his shirt and unwinds from 
his neck a string of gold nuggets in the rough, 
strung on a leather thread.) 

Ghent: Well, it ain’t much, that’s sure. But 
there’s a string of gold nuggets I guess is worth 
some money. (He throws it on the table, speak- 
ing to both men.) Take that and clear out. 

Dutch (draws up angrily): Ive given you fair 
warning! 

Ghent: Everything friendly between me and 
you. A square stand-up shoot, and the best man 
takes her. 

Dutch (mollified and flattered) : 
comin’ to. 

Ghent (to Pedro): Then it’s up to you and 
you'd better answer quick! 

Pedro (eyeing Ghent and Ruth, points to gun 
lying on floor): I take him too. 

Ghent: No, you don’t. You leave everything 
here the way you found it. 

Pedro (after a pause): All right. (Pockets 
the chain and starts for the door.) 

Ghent: Hold on a minute. You’ve got to prom- 
ise to tie the man who falls, on his horse, and 
take him to Mesa Grande. Bargain? (Pedro 
nods.) And mouth shut, mind you, or——(He 
makes a sign across his, throat.) 

Pedro (nods): Alla right. 

Ghent (moving toward the door) : 

Dutch (surprized): What for? 

Ghent (sternly): Outside! 
ward the door.) 

Dutch (stops and waves his hand to Ruth): 
Don’t worry, my girl. Back soon. 

Ghent (threateningly): Cut that out! 

Dutch: What’s eating you? She ain’t yours 
yet, and I guess she won’t be, till hell freezes 
over. (Taps his pistol. They go out.) 

(Ruth stands beside the table, listening. Four 
shots are heard. After a short time Ghent ap- 
pears and watches from the door the vanishing 
horses. Comes to table opposite Ruth.) 

Ruth (after a long pause, in a low voice): 
he dead? 

Ghent: No; but he’ll stay in the coop for a 
while. (She sinks down in a chair. Ghent seats 
himself at the other side of the table, draws a 
whisky flask from his pocket and uncorks it 
awkwardly, using only his right hand.) 

Ruth (as he is about to drink): Don’t! 

Ghent (lowering the bottle and looking at her 
in a dazed way): Is this on the square? 

Ruth: I gave you my promise. 


Now you're 


Outside. 


(They move to- 


(Gazing at her, he lets the bottle sink slowly 
by his side; the liquor runs out, while he sits as 1f 
in a stupor. Ruth glances toward the door, and 
half starts from her seat, smiling back as he 
looks up.) 

Ghent: Give me a drink of water. 

(She brings the water from a bucket in the 
corner. He sets the empty bottle on the table, 
drinks deeply of the water, takes handkerchief 
from neck, wets it and mops his face.) 

Ghent: Where are your folks? 

Ruth: My brother has gone out to the rail- 
road. 

Ghent: Him and you ranching it here by your- 
selves? 

Ruth: Yes. 

Ghent: Write him a note. (Shoves paper, 
and ink before her.) Fix it up any way you 
ike. 

Ruth: Tell me first what you mean to do with 


e. 

Ghent: Have you got a horse to ride? 

Ruth: Yes. 

Ghent: There’s a Justice of the Peace at San 
Jacinto. We can reach there before sun-up. Then 
we're off for the Cordilleras. I’ve got a claim 
tucked away in them hills that will buy you the 
City of ’Frisco some day, if you have a mind to it! 
(She shrinks and shudders.) What are you shiv- 
ering at? 

(She does not answer, but begins to write. 
Ghent takes from his pockets the weapons pre- 
viously gathered up by the Mexican, examines 
them, reloads one, and lays them all carelessly on 
the table, within Ruth’s reach. He rises and goes 
to the fireplace, rolls and lights a cigarette, and 
examines the objects on the mantel-helf. Ruth 
stops writing, takes up a pistol, then lays it down, 
as he speaks without turning round.) 

Ghent: Read what you have written. 

Ruth (reads): “Have gone away to be mar- 
ried. Forgive me for deceiving you. Do not 
attempt to find me. Comfort mother, and both 
of you try to think as well of me as you can——” 
(Pause; Ghent still has his back turned. Ruth 
has taken up the pistol again and stands trembling 
and irresolute.) 

Ghent: Why don’t you shoot? 

Ruth drops pistol and sits down in chair. 

Ghent (turning round): You promised on the 
square, but there is nothing square about this 
deal. You ought to shoot me like a rattlesnake! 

Ruth: Yes, I know that. 

Ghent: Then why don’t you? 

Ruth (slowly): I don’t know. 

Ghent: I guess you’ve got nerve enough for 
that or anything. (Ruth does not answer.) An- 
swer me; why not? 

Dasa (pause) : You must live. You must suf- 


“Ghent (comes slowly to the table, pauses): As 
a punishment? (Ruth does not answer.) Don’t 
you think a couple of them capsules would serve 
the purpose? 

Ruth (slowly): You have no right to die. You 
must live—to pay for having spoiled your life. 

Ghent: Do you think it is spoiled? 

Ruth: There is no more happiness for you on 
earth. 

Ghent: Does this make any difference to you? 
(Ruth does not answer. Pause.) And how about 
your life? 
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THE MOST TRAGIC MOMENT OF 


“THE GREAT DIVIDE” 





Ghent: Speak plainly, for God’s sake! I don’t understand this talk. : 
Ruth (looking steadfastly as at an invisible shape, speaks in a horrified whisper): There—he stands behind you 


now!—the drunken ravisher, the human beast. 


Ruth: I tried to do it. 

Ghent: To do what? 

Ruth: To take my life. I ought-to die. I have 
a right to die. But I cannot, I cannot! I love my 
life, I must live. In torment and darkness—it 
doesn’t matter. I want my life. I will have it! 
(Shoving the weapons toward him and covering 
her eyes.) Take them away! Don’t let me see 
them. If you want me on these terms take me, 
and may God forgive you for it; but if there is a 
soul in you to be judged, don’t let me do myself 
violence. (She sinks down by the table, hiding 
her face in her hands.) O God, have pity on me! 

(Ghent puts the pistol back into his belt, goes 
slowly to the outer door, opens it and stands for 
some moments gazing out. He then closes the 
door, takes a step or two toward the table. As 
he speaks Ruth’s sobs cease, she raises her head 
and looks strangely at him.) 

Ghent: I’ve lived hard and careless, and lately 
I’ve been goin’ down hill pretty fast. But I 
haven’t got so low yet but what I can tell one 
woman from another. If that was all of it, I’d 
be miles away from here by now, riding like 
hell for liquor to wash the taste of shame out of 
my mouth. But that ain’t all. I’ve seen what 
I’ve been looking the world over for, and never 
knew it. Say your promise holds and I'll go 
away now. 

Ruth: Oh, yes, go, go! You will be merciful? 
You will not hold me to my oath? 

Ghent: And when I come back? (Ruth does 
not answer. Nearer.) And when I come back? 

Ruth: You never—could—come back. 

Ghent (after a pause): No, I guess I never 
could. 

Ruth (eager, pleading): You will go? 

Ghent: For good? 

Ruth (low, hesitating): Yes. 

Ghent: Do you mean that? 

Ruth (wildly): Yes, yes, ten thousand times! 
Ghent: Is that your last word? 


Ruth: Yes. (Pause.) Oh, why did you come 
here to-night? 


Ghent: Because I was blind-drunk and sun- 
crazy, and lookin’ for damnation the nearest way. 
That’s why I came—but that’s not why I’m stay- 
in’. I’m talkin’ to you in my right mind now. 
want you to try to see the thing the way I do. 

Ruth (breaks out): Oh, for God’s pity go away 
and never come back! There can never be any- 
thing between us but hatred and misery and hor- 
ror! 


Ghent (in a changed, hard voice): We'll see 
about that. Are you ready to start? (Ruth, as 
if aware for the first time of her undress condi- 
tion, shrinks and folds her gown closer about her 
neck.) Go, and be quick about it. 


(She rises and goes into the side room, closing 
the door. Ghent gets more water from the bucket, 
drinks deeply, mops his face, rolls up the sleeve 
of his left arm, which is soaked with blood. He 
tries awkwardly to stanch a wound in his forearm, 
gives it up in disgust—rolls down his sleeve again, 
takes Ruth’s saddle and bridle from the wall, and 
goes out. Ruth comes in; her face is white and 
haggard, but her manner determined and collect- 
ed. She comes to the table and sees the bloody 
handkerchief and basin of water. As Ghent en- 
ters she turns to him anxiously.) 

Ruth: You are hurt? 

Ghent: It’s no matter. 

Ruth: Where? (He indicates his left arm. 
She throws off her hooded riding cloak, runs im- 
pulsively, gathering together water, towels and 
bandages; approaches him, quite lost in her task, 
flushed and eager.) Sit down and roll up your 
sleeve. (He obeys mechanically.) Now hold still. 
(She rapidly and deftly washes and binds the 
wound, speaking half to herself, between long 
pauses.) Can you lift your arm? The bone is not 
touched—it will be all right in a few days 
This balsam is a wonderful thing to heal 
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Ghent (Longer pause. Watching her dreamily 
—she sits at his feet): What’s your name? 

Ruth: Ruth Jordan. (Long pause.) bh 
gently _ It must be very painful. (She 
rises and puts things away. As she comes to the 
table again, he shakes his head slowly, with a half- 
humorous protest.) 

Ghent: It’s not fair! 

Ruth: What isn’t fair? 

Ghent: To treat me like this. It’s not in the 
rules of the game. 

Ruth (as the sense of the situation again sweeps 
over her): Binding your wound? I would do 
the same service for a dog. 

Ghent: Yes, I dare say. But, the point is I 
am not a dog! I’m human—the worst way— 
(He starts up and holds out his hands with an im- 
pulsive gesture.) Make this bad business over 
into something good for both of us! You'll never 
regret it! I’m a strong man! (He holds out his 
arm rigid.) I want to feel sometimes, before I 
go to the bad, that I could take the world like that 
and tilt her over. And I can do it, too, if you 
say the word. I'll put you where you can look 
down on the proudest. I'll give you the kingdoms 
of the world and all the glory of ’em—won’t you? 
(She covers her face with her hands.) : 

Ruth (taking the words with difficulty): Do 
you remember what that man said—just—now? 

Ghent: What about? 

Ruth: About the Indian and his squaw. 


Ghent: Tho, yes, there was somethin’ in it, 
too. I was a fool to offer him that mean little 
wad. 

Ruth: For me! 

Ghent: Well, yes, for you! You want to put 
it that way. 


Ruth: But—a chain of nuggets—that comes 
nearer being a—fair—price? 

Ghent: Oh, to buy off a greaser! 

Ruth: But to buy the soul of a woman—one 
must go higher. A mining claim! The kingdoms 
of the world and all the glory of them! (Break- 
ing down in sudden sobs.) Oh, be careful how you 
treat me! Be careful! I say it as much for your 
sake as mine. Be careful! 

Ghent (turning from her, his puzzlement and 
discomfiture translating itself into gruffness) : 
Well, I guess we'll blunder through. 

Come along! We've no time to lose. 

(He picks up the saddle-pack which Ruth has 
brought out of the room with her and starts to- 
ward the door. She follows. As they are about 
to pass out, she stops and looks around.) 

Ruth (taking a hammer from the window ledge 
and handing tt to Ghent): Fix the bolt. My 
brother must not know. 

(He drives in the staple of the bolt, while she 
throws the blood-stained water and handkerchief 
into the fire. He aids her in replacing the weap- 
ons on the walls, then takes the saddle-pack and 
goes out. She picks up her mother’s picture. 
There is a sharp whistle outside. She thrusts the 
picture in her bosom. There is another impatient 
whistle. She takes the picture out, kisses it, lays 
it on the table, face down, extinguishes the lamp, 
and goes out hastily, closing the door.) 

(The curtain falls in darkness.) 


The second act introduces us to the home of 
Stephen Ghent and his wife, high on top of a 
hill. The whole aspect is described as one of 


rude materials touched by an artistic hand, 
bent on making the most of the glorious natura! 
background. Against the cabin wall is a large 
hand-loom of the Navajo type, with a weaving 
stool and a blanket half woven. Cactus plant 
in full blossom fill the niches of the rocks and 
lift their fantastic forms above the low lin: 
of piled ‘stones which wall the cafion brink 
It is here that Philip Jordan discovers his sis 
ter living with Stephen Ghent. Ghent is wor 
shiping his wife, but Ruth cannot forget that 
he bought her, and bought her like a squaw. 
In vain he showers upon her the wealth that 
has come to him from his new-found gold 
mine. She has never been able to use a penny 
of the money he has given her, but chooses to 
sell her handiwork rather than take his money, 
while he thinks that she has been weaving 
blankets and baskets only to pass away the 
time. 

Ruth champions him before her people 
when occasion arises, but cannot conceal from 
him that she can never forgive and forget. 
When this truth dawns upon him he is utterly 
dumfounded. A tremendously stirring scene 
ensues: 


Ghent (after a pause): Surely it hasn’t all 
been—hateful to you? There have been times, 
since that The afternoon we climbed up 
here . . . The day we made the table, the 
day we planted the vines . 

Ruth (in a half-whisper, doubtfully) : Yes—! 
(She puts her hands suddenly before her face and 
sobs.) Oh, it was not my fault. I struggled 


against it. You don’t know how I struggled! 
Ghent: Against what? Struggled against 
what? 


Ruth: Against the hateful image you had raised 
up beside your own image—— 

Ghent: What do you mean? 

Ruth: I mean that—often—when you stood 
there before my eyes you would fade away, and 
in your place I would see—the Other One! 

Ghent: Speak plainly, for God’s sake! I don’t 
understand this talk. 

Ruth (looking steadfastly as at an invisible 
shape speaks in a horrified. whisper) : There—he 
stands behind you now!—the drunken ravisher, 
the human beast that goes to its horrible pleasure 
as not even a wild animal will go—in pack, in 
pack! (Ghent, stung beyond endurance, rises 
and paces up and down. Ruth continues in a 
broken tone, spent by the horror of her own 
words.) I have tried—Oh, you don’t know how I 
have tried to save myself from these thoughts— 
while we were poor and struggling I thought I 
could do it—then (she points to the canon), then 
that hole down there began belching its horrible 
stream of gold. You began to load me with pres- 
ents—to force easy ways upon me—— 

Ghent: Well, what else did I care to make 
money for? 

Ruth (does not answer for a moment, then 
speaks slowly, taking the words with loathing 
upon her tongue): Every time you give me any- 
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‘al “Dirt-eating Major would pay more than that for you are mine. 
re his squaw!” (She rises.) I held myself so dear! Ruth: But—how yours? Oh, remember, have 
“it And you bought me for a handful of gold, like a pity! How yours? 
“ woman of the street! You drove me before you (Philip appears at head of cation pain Hear- 
tS like an animal from the market! ing their voices, he waits, half-concealed. 
ad (Ghent has seated himself again, elbows on Ghent: No matter how! Bought if you like, 
ne knees and sits with face in his hands. Ruth takes but mine! Mine by blind chance and the hell in 
k slowly from her bosom the nugget chain and holds . man’s veins, if oa aa Mine by Almighty 
7 it crumpled up in her hand.) ature, whether you like or not! 
IS Ruth (quietly, almost matter-of-fact): I have Ruth: Nature! Almighty Nature! (Takes 
r- got back the chain again. ; chain slowly from her neck.) Not yours! By 
at Ghent (looks up): Chain?—what chain? everything my people have held sacred! Every- 
Ruth (in the same tone, as she holds it up, let- thing by which man has struggled up from the 
é ing it unwind.) The one you bought me with. caves of beasts, and imagined justice, and honor, 
at Ghent (dumfounded): Where the devil—— and immortal life! (She drops the chain.) Not 
Id Ruth: It would have had no meaning for me yours! Not yours! (She turns slowly and walks 
ny except from his hand. back, sees Philip and stops.) 
o Ghent: So that’s by you’ve been doing with Philip (supporting her as she _ ag Ae re 
this rug-weaving and basket-making tomfoolery? ing upon his neck; to Ghent): came back to 
y) Points to the loom. Ruth does not answer, but get my sister for the night—I don’t know by what 
ig continues looking at the chain, running it through ugly spell you have held _ eae yr 
he jer fingers and weighing it in her hand.) her own lips, that it is broken. o Ruth): 
Ghent (after pause): How long has this been Come! I ae horses below. 
zoing on! Ghent: No! 
le Ruth: How long? How long can we live with- Philip (measuring him): Yes. 
m out breathing? Two minutes? A few lifetimes? (Pause.) 
at. How long! Ghent: Let her say! 
1 Ghent: It was about a month after we came Ruth (looks long at her husband, then at the 
Z na 9 sn began 3 potter —_ this work. , house and eepoenenee. Re last fwd turns a on 
| uth (draws her hand about her neck as 1 brother): Take me—with you. Take me—home 
ge iy sang. eve pid convulsively) ‘ oe (Philip, half-supporting her, leads rod — the 
then this has been round my neck, so that I coul fion path. Ghent stands gazing after them as 
all not breathe or speak, portion my limbs so that I psy vo below the ae. He picks up the 
*S, could not move, oe # eaptneston fire, chains chain, and goes back, looking down hee the a 
up of white eating fire. ink link I have un- ding fi . He sinks down on the rocks 
he wound them. Teak at my bende. they are bitten page gy Bg still omnia below. At last he 
to - bone. : we -_ — —_ ; — veator 4 poy rid 3 7 “iiek dry 
=f worth-so much as this has cost me, but ave laugh as he hides his face in his hands. 
1d paid it all. Take it and let me go free. (She tries CURTAIN. 
ed to make him take it. In wailing entreaty) Take ’ 
it, take it, I beseech you! The last act takes place in Massachusetts at 
st Ghent (rising, — stern control) : — are the home of the Jordans. Ruth, who is a 
killing yourself. You must not go on this way. : : . 
ed Go and rest. We will talk of this to-morrow. mother . now, has completely broken _ With Ii 
Ruth: Rest! To-morrow! Oh how little you Ghent and her heart is torn by conflicting 
4 have understood of all I have said. Say that itis emotions. The conventional notions of the 
0 only a symbol—a make-believe. Say that I am i i = 
nd childish me ask it. Still, take it and tell me I am rane ye tng: ge a = how Hage 
F free. (He remains motionless. She continues in : , ~~ he a 
rt a bitter and searching tone.) You did not have to to herself, she loves this man. She loved him 
plead when you made the bargain, you command- from the beginning. He was in very truth the 
oF = Fay Dts ae — the chain incarnation of the dream-man to whom Polly 
is feet. ; e , ee : . 
I, Ghent (picks the chain up, stands for a moment Pind jestingly referred—the glorious unfinished 
re looking at it, then advances to Ruth. Pause): Ma blue shirt and jumpers. This point, we 
im Your price has risen. This is not enough. I re- gather from Mr. Moody, has been missed by a 
y fa Hag nae A ‘feet _— majority of his critics, and yet it is on this point 
fond you hear? Now Soul temmeak’ (He Gam bee that the whole play hinges. For if Ruth did i 
I ward the fae She holds out her hand blindly = pe — seg “ — — wien 
- to detain him.) ; g , im when he gave her the chance; she might 
i. Ruth = s , Cay 4 A epic : wat ogy Mh have fled; at any rate, she would under no cir- 
ie head; Pg te her, onsiously, stands wait- cumstances have acted as she did. Meanwhile, 
8- ing. Touching the chain, brokenly.) It_isn’t Ghent, apparently in response to a telegram 
only for my sake I ask you to take this off me, from Polly, but without the knowledge of ' 
ke ey oer sake. wer as Ruth, has followed his wife to the East and is 
en Ruth (putting him off with lifted hand): Now Secretly dogging her footsteps and those of 
ng will you take—this off? his child. He is very good to her mother, who, 








thing, or talk about the mine and what it is going 
to do, there rings in my ears that horrible sneer: 


Ghent (starts to do so, then draws back): No. 
Now less than ever. For now, more than ever, 
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but for his timely assistance, would be com- 
pelled to vacate her house, and as the old lady 
knows nothing of the history of the marriage, 
she seeks to bring about a reconciliation, and 
gives Ghent a chance of seeing his wife. Be- 
fore his arrival she tells Ruth what he has 
done for the family. The idea of having, in a 
measure, been bought a second time so exas- 
perates Ruth that she betrays the secret. It 
is, however, too late to prevent a meeting. 
Stephen Ghent appears at the door. They 
look at each other in silence across the width 
of the room. 


Ruth: Before you speak to me, you must hear 
what I have done. I have told mother—our— 
story! 

Ghent: That was wrong. 

Ruth: Worse than wrong. Base! 

Ghent: What did she say? 

Ruth: She said—I—ought to have died—-rather 
than purchase life as I did. 

Ghent (slowly): Then she said what she’d no 
business to say. 

Ruth: She spoke the truth. I have always 
seen it. 

Ghent: Ruth, it’s a queer thing for me to be 
saying, but—it seems to me you've never seen 
the truth between us. 

Ruth: What is the truth—between us? 

Ghent: The truth is (pauses, then continues 
with a disconsolate gesture )—well, there’s no use 
going into that now. Besides, I guess it’s only 
of myself I’m thinking. 

Ruth: What is it—about yourself? 

Ghent (after a pause): I drifted into one of 
your meeting-houses last Sunday, not knowing 
where else to go, and I heard a young fellow 
preaching about what he called “the second 
birth.” You can believe me or not, but the way 
he went on he might have been behind the door 
that night in the little justice den at San Jacinto, 
saying to the Recording Angel, “Do you see that 
rascal? Take notice! There isn’t an ounce of 
bone nor a drop of blood in him but what’s new 
man.” 

Ruth: Then you think it has been all my fault 
—the failure we’ve made of our life? 

Ghent: It’s been no failure! However it is, it’s 
been our life, and (solemnly) in my heart I think 
it’s been—all right! 

Ruth: All—right! (She repeats the words this 
time with a touch of awe and wonder.) If you 
had only heard my cry to you to wait, to cleanse 
yourself and me—by suffering and sacrifice—be- 
fore we dared begin to live. 

Ghent (steps impulsively nearer her, sweeping 
his hand to indicate the portraits on the walls): 
Ruth, these fellows are fooling you! It’s they 
who keep head set on mortgages and the wages 
of sin, and all that rubbish. You asked me that 
night what brought me, and I told you whisky, 
and sun and the devil. Well, I tell you now I’m 
thankful on my knees for all three! Does it 
rankle in your mind that I took you when I could 
get you, by main strength and fraud? I guess 
most good women are taken that way, if they 
only knew it. Don’t you want to be paid for? 
I guess every wife is paid for in some good coin 


- 


or other. And as for you, I’ve paid for you not 
only with a trumpery chain, but with the heart 
in my breast, do you hear? That’s one thing 
you can’t throw back at me—the man you've 
made of me. (Ruth’s face is hidden in her hands, 
her elbows on the table. He stands over her, 
flushed and waiting. Gradually the light fades 
from his face. When he speaks the ring of ex- 
ultation which has been in his voice is replaced 
by a sober intensity.) If you can’t see it my way, 
give me another chance to live it out in yours 
(He waits, but she does not speak or look up. He 
takes a package of letters and papers from hi. 
pocket, and runs them over, in deep reflection. ) 

During the four months I have been East 

Ruth (looking up for an instant): Fow 
months! Mother said a week—— 

Ghent: Your sister-in-law’s telegram was 
forwarded to me here. I let her think it brought 
me, but as a matter of fact I came East in the 
next train after yours. It was rather a low-lived 
thing to do, I suppose, hanging about and bribing 
your servant for news. (She lets her head sink 
in her hands. He pauses and continues ruefully) 
I might have known how that would strike you! 
Well, it would have come out sooner or later. 
You ask me to suffer for my wrong. Since you 
left me, I have suffered, God knows. You ask 
me to make some sacrifice. Well, how would 
the mine do? Since I’ve been away they’ve as 
good as stolen it from me. I could get it back 
easy enough by fighting; but suppose I don’t 
fight. Then we'll start all over again, just as 
we stand in our shoes, and make another fortune 
for our boy. (Ruth utters a faint moan, as her 
head sinks in her arms on the table. With trem- 
bling hands and voice Ghent caresses her hair 
lightly, and says between a laugh and a sob) 
Little Mother! Little Mother! What does the 
past matter, when we’ve got the future and—him? 
(Ruth does not move. He remains bending over 
her for some moments, then straightens up with 
a gesture of despair.) 

Ghent: I know what you are saying there to 
yourself, and I guess you are right. Wrong is 
wrong from the moment it happens till the crack 
of doom, and all the angels in heaven working 
overtime can’t make it less or different by a 
hair. That seems to be the law. I’ve learned it 
hard, but I guess I’ve learned it. Done is done, 
and lost is lost, and smashed to hell is smashed 
to hell. We fuss and potter and patch up. You 
might as well try to batter down the Rocky Moun- 
tains with a rabbit’s heart beat! (He approaches 
her again, taking the chain of nuggets from his 
pocket.) You’ve fought hard for me—God bless 
you for it. But it’s been a losing game with you 
from the first. You belong here and I belong out 
yonder—beyond the Rockies, beyond the Great 
Divide. I’ve here the chain that’s come, one way 
and another, to have a kind of meaning for us. 
It means that you were once mine—keep it, won’t 
you? Some day show it to the boy and tell him 
about me—Good-by. 

Ruth: Wait! Listen! I’ve been wicked and 
wrong. It’s you who have paid our debts. 
(Rises.) O Steve, tell me that done is not 
done, and lost is not lost. (Puts on chain.) 
Look, I have put on the chain! 

Ghent: Of your own free will? 

Ruth: No, because I can’t help it! 

CurTAIN. 
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Religion and Ethics _ 








MAN’S STRUGGLE TOWARD PERFECTION 


UMAN beings have existed on this 
planet for unnumbered centuries, 
but as yet no final or universally 

3 accepted answer has been given to 
he most important of all questions, Wherefore 
lo we live? “The three most definite answers 
iave been made by schools of thought, which 
nay be broadly designated pessimist, optimist 
ind stoic. According to the pessimist view, 
ife is a weariness; we live because we have 

o, and the sooner we can die, the better. The 
yptimist teaches that life is good; we live be- 

‘ause we ought to and because life is a privi- 
ege. The stoic holds that we live both be- 

sause we have to and ought to, and that, since 

we are here, the best thing we can do is to 
resign ourselves to the inevitable. In the opin- 
ion of many, however, no one of these three 
views sums up the truth. Mr. F. Carrel, an 
able London writer, feels that pessimism over- 
states the evil of life, that optimism overstates 

the good, and that stoicism tends to become a 

narcotic, deadening the vital forces. Perhaps, 

he suggests, we shall find that we need to 
draw upon all of these schools of thought in 
the construction of a rational life-philosophy. 

Mr. Carrel passes on to a definition of the 
diverse qualities that go to make up a human 
being. He says (in The Monthly Review): 





“Exponent of a vital principle having its origin 
in the early stages of the earth’s history, com- 
posed of some of the principal elements of that 
earth and of the universe, man in all probability 
reached the human condition after long stages of 
transition from other forms of life, with the 
highest of which he still has common traits. 
Born, like all mammalians, from ova, he acquires 
a consciousness before his birth, a consciousness 
which continues to: develop afterwards until he 
eventually appears in the world as a rational being 
of a highly elaborate nervous system, liable to 
diseases due to climatic or hereditary causes, to 
errors of his judgment, or faults in his knowledge, 
a being possessing a mind that is capable of un- 
ravelling natural secrets which were not revealed 
to him by intuition, but which has hitherto proved 
itself unable to discover the reason of existence 
or the primary source of life, a mind which is at 
times a torment and at times a solace to itself, 
but which is always conscious of the necessity of 
ending life in a cessation of the personality, in 
a separation from earthly interests. Finally, man 
is a being so conditioned that he is in daily need 
of maintaining the forces of his body by food, the 
consumption of which is itself one of the causes 


of his physical decay. And yet the life state it- 
self, the actual sense of existence, is in the ab- 
sence of ills a condition of enjoyment, a satisfac- 
tion of the nature of a privilege, a condition to 
which no termination is desired. So that we have 
a constant contradiction between the state con- 
sidered in its essence, and the state considered in 
relation to the causes by which it is affected.” 


It is this contradiction in man’s nature, this 
perpetual and irritating consciousness of the 
difference between what he is and what he 
might be, that gives a purpose to life. He 
knows the meaning of pain, and is at times 
compelled to submit to it; but he also knows 
the meaning of ecstasy, and aims for higher 
and higher ends. Evil, he begins to realize, 
can be diminished, and perhaps even abolished. 
Disease, hunger, social injustice, are stubborn 
enemies, but not invincible. Preventive medi- 
cine, hygiene, sanitation, dietetics, social re- 
form, conscious and conscientious selection in 
marriage, are all serving to increase happiness, 
to decrease pain. All have helped to engender 
a new hope, the hope of more perfect being. As 
Mr. Carrel puts it: 


“Given that greater equalization of the world’s 
wealth had been reached than exists at present, 
and that morals had so progressed that material 
misfortune, due to organized. deception, had be- 
come unknown, it is plain that man, born healthy, 
wisely reared and nourished, freed from organic 
disease and from mental maladies, living in an 
uncongested world, would lead an existence ap- 
proaching the ideal. Less engrossed by the sus- 
tentative necessity, unexposed to the predatory 
enterprizes of neighbors, preserving a better bal- 
ance between his forces and the demands of his 
daily life upon them, he would be enabled to ex- 
perience more fully than hitherto the essential 
pleasure of existence. Life, subject to less vicis- 
situdes, might be planned more surely; there 
would be a greater confidence in human things. 
The complexities too thoughtlessly accumulated 
by civilization would give place to a greater sim- 
plicity, which, though not synonymous with a 
rudeness no longer possible, would be a nearer 
approath to natural conditions. Such an existence 
is not without the bounds of possibility, and it is 
certain that its foundations have been laid.” 


There is one arch-enemy of human happi- 
ness, however, that can never be abolished, 
namely, death. Yet even the pains of death 
are being mitigated in our day and generation. 
Says Mr. Carrel: 


“Among those who have studied death, es- 
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pecially in its bearing upon human happiness, 
Metchnikoff has alone the merit of having: made 
what may be called a practical attempt to divest 
it of its gloom. Discarding metaphysical assump- 
tions and placing himself on the ground of science, 
he reached the conviction that the pain of death 
was largely due to the fact that old age, being 
pathological in the vast majority of cases, death 
which resulted from it was not physiological, but 
accidental, and that if by hygiene, sobriety, suit- 
able pure diet, rational living, and the use of cer- 
tain sera, we could attain to an old age free from 
organic malady, then we should arrive at the 
natural termination of existence, which is rarely 
reached at present, and that we should acquire 
the instinct which we do not now possess, the 
thanatic instinct. Gradually, without pain, at- 


taining to a longevity of a century or considerably 
more, man, he considered, should reach a period 
when, surfeited with life, he should come to wiil 
what nature wills, and the greatest of the dis- 
harmonies which have hitherto existed in his 
state would cease. No longer would death sur- 
prise him before he had finished his ‘physiologica! 
development,’ but it would receive him at a tim: 
when, from natural causes, from the attainmen. 
of the natural span of life, the instinct of lif 
would have become replaced by that of death 
Morals, legislation and science should co-operate 
toward this end, which would be the true objec 
of existence. The achievement of this result 
combined with the prudential regulation of child 
birth, must, according to its author, improve the 
human lot, conquer pessimism and regret.” 





“HAS THE LORD’S PRAYER 


HE fact that the different petitions in 
the Lord’s Prayer can be found, in 
forms more or less similar to those 
used in the New Testament, in the 

liturgical prayers of the Jewish synagogue has 

led to the astonishing claim, on the part of a 

leading Jewish savant, that this prayer is noth- 

ing but an adaptation by Jesus of common and 
current Jewish formulas. The savant in ques- 
tion is the well-known Berlin rabbi and teacher, 

Dr. Eschelbacher, whose new work, entitled 

“Judaism and the Essence of Christianity,”* is 

one of a large number of books from Jewish 

sources evoked by Harnack’s “Essence of 

Christianity.” LEschelbacher insists that Har- 

nack has prepared the way for a perfect recon- 

ciliation of Christianity and Judaism, by de- 
monstrating that the teachings which have 
made Christianity offensive in the eyes of the 

Jews were not a part of the primitive Chris- 

tian doctrine, and by showing that it was 

the Greek mind which took possession of orig- 
inal Christianity, added such doctrines as those 
of the Trinity, the Resurrection and the Divin- 
ity of Christ, and made the Christianity of Paul 
and of the Christian church at large something 
quite different from that which the Master 

Himself had inculcated. Eliminating these 

foreign elements, says Eschelbacher, what re- 

mains as original Christianity is practically 

Jewish in origin and character. 

In particular, it is claimed, can the Lord’s 
Prayer be adduced as evidence of the fact that 
Jesus’ original teaching was essentially Jew- 
ish. Eschelbacher examines in detail every 
one of the petitions of the prayer, and parallels 








*Das JupENTUM UND DAS WESEN DES CuRISTENTUM. M. 
Poppelauer, Berlin. 


A PRE-CHRISTIAN ORIGIN ? 


them from Jewish sources. He draws the con- 
clusion that the Lord’s Prayer was not, in any 
real sense, originated by Jesus and cannot be 
regarded as a specifically Christian prayer. 

Dr. Eschelbacher’s attitude is typical of that 
of a whole school of modern Jewish scholars 
who maintain that all that is really good and 
genuine in Christianity is to be attributed to 
Jewish sources. Their claims have been lately 
met in a series of vigorous and scholarly ar- 
ticles by Dr. Fiebig in the Christliche Welt 
(Marburg). Ina spirit similar to that shown 
by Eschelbacher, he takes up each of the peti- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer. He admits that 
Talmudic and other Jewish parallels can be 
found, altho none are perfect parallels in word- 
ing or in thought, and the bulk of these paral- 
lels date from a period later than that of Jesus, 
which at least proves that He could not have 
drawn directly from these sources. Fiebig 
goes on to say: 


“One thing is perfectly clear, namely, that none 
of these parallels is of such a nature as to show 
that Jesus actually depended on or used them. 
Then again, the old saying must be remembered 
that if two do the same thing, they are, never- 
theless, not the same; and if two say the same 
thing, they are not the same. One fact must not 
be overlooked, because it is all-important, name- 
ly, that nowhere in Jewish literature do we find 
all these petitions united in one prayer. Then, 
too, in each one of these parallels there is found 
something that is specifically Jewish that neither 
could nor would have been incorporated in the 
Lord’s Prayer. Furthermore, the originality of 
Jesus lies less in the constituent elements of the 
prayer than in the selection of just these and no 
other elements, and in their arrangement. All 
the petitions mean a great deal more, coming 
from the lips of the Lord, than when used by the 
Jews. This fact Eschelbacher and other Jewish 
rabbis entirely overlook, as they seem to be in- 
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capable of understanding the deeper thoughts that 
the Lord has embodied in these petitions. Even 
if they could claim the individual elements of the 
Lord’s Prayer as their own, they could not at all 
claim the whole.” 


In more conservative circles the arguments 
depriving Christianity of its historical orig- 
inality are employed as a weapon against the 
“advanced” critics. Such a periodical as the 
Alte Glaube observes that if only modern the- 
ology would teach that the “Father” of the 
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Lord’s Prayer is the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Jews would not think of arguing 
that Christ’s teaching was no different from 
that of their own synagogues. But the elimina- 
tion of fundamental evangelical teachings by 
advanced theology “only invites Jewish arro- 
gance.” From the conservative standpoint, 
says the Alte Glaube, each and every petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer signifies something that is 
infinitely above what Jewish thought ever 
dreamed of or conceived. 





THE CHURCH AS A BUSINESS INVESTMENT 


HE man who desires continued and 
widespread prosperity is advised by 
John Hutchison, a New York 
clergyman, to “buy stock in the 
church or increase his present holdings.” This 
counsel is based on a careful analysis of the 
material returns, as well as the spiritual value, 
of church work. Mr. Hutchison calculates that 
the average annual investment of a religious 
man, living in New York, is about twenty dol- 
lars for church administration, and about 
twenty-four dollars for missions and varied 
forms of philanthropy. He goes on to comment 
(in The Van Norden Magazine, November) : 





“The worshiper paying twenty dollars an- 
nually may be paying all his privileges are worth, 
tho that is doubtful, since he is then-a non- 
participating partner in the concerted activities 
represented by the average beneficent gift of 
twenty-four dollars. The church is not only a 
preaching and teaching force, but also a great 
collecting, administering and distributing agency, 
sustaining by the gifts she elicits schools, homes, 
refuges, hospitals and unclassified charities which 
occupy exempted properties valued at thirty-three 
million dollars, within the city’s bounds. Beyond 
cavil this is a splendid social service for any man 
to share in at a tax of one dollar a week, even if 
he be indifferent to the distinct evangelistic and 
religious work carried on.” 


Even more remarkable, from a strictly busi- 
ness standpoint, are the “returns” from the 
missionary investment in foreign lands. 
Hawaii, for instance, whose civilization is pe- 
culiarly a church product, has sent to this coun- 
try in trade more money than has been spent 
by all the American churches in world-wide 
missionary propaganda. Many other examples 
of the same kind are cited by Mr. Hutchison: 


“One religious body put a million dollars into 
the Pacific Islands. Sixty per cent. per annum 
has been paid on that investment. Statistics prove 





that every missionary to those islands has created 
an annual trade of fifty thousand dollars. The 
missionaries stuck to their peculiar task, but by 
indirect promotion, stimulus and co-operation, 
these results are obtained. They first made mere 
living possible there by many martyrdoms. Trade 
came afterward. There, as at home, the church 
has provided the indispensable moral basis for 
industrial prosperity. The industrial training 
which is so large and increasing a part of the 
education given to strange peoples, as well as to 
our homefolk, by missionaries, ought to be ap- 
plauded by any practical man. It is in view of 
the results of this sort of work that the Canadian 
Government Blue Book for 1903 is able to say: 
‘As a Pagan the Indian was a liability, but as a 
Christian he becomes a national asset.’ We are 
teaching Hindus not only our theologies and 
ethics, but, among other things, carpentry, print- 
ing, metal-embossing and wood-carving; the 
Burmese are taught coffee-raising; blind Koreans 
weave mats and baskets; the natural skill of des- 
titute Japanese girls is turned to flower- making, 
silk-raising and embroidery; famine-stricken 
Turks were taught to make stoves and then were 
turned into bakers; the savage Malay is taught 
agriculture and lumber- -cutting; in fact, arts and 
crafts in endless variety are taught by artizan 
missionaries, both at home and abroad. That this 
is a paying investment, increasing trade clearly 
shows. That it is appreciated is proven by the 
great demand for the trained scholars of our 
mission schools in foreign commercial centers.” 


Mr. Hutchison thinks that the enormous in- 
crease in Indian trade during the Victorian era 
was due more to missionary effort than to gov- 
ernmental protection or “drummers’” enter- 
prize and that the present commercial progress 
of Japan is a direct result of missionary occu- 
pation. It was missionaries, too, he says, who 
prepared the way for England’s finest colony 
—New Zealand. He concludes: 

“The pioneer explorers, pilots and boat builders 
on the six thousand miles of waterway on the 
Congo were missionaries. The trade on that river 


is now thirty-three millions annually; only nine 
of that is rubber. Missionaries explored Uganda, 
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made it habitable, saved it at a crisis with their 
money, and that, too, will soon pay for the 
thirty millions there invested. It is the key to the 
Nile valley and Central Africa. With the savages 
of Nyassa-land, whom the missionaries tamed, a 
trade of a million and a half annually is now car- 
ried on. Samoa in the South Seas has, through 
like service, been reckoned part of Christendom 
for sixty years, and its trade is a million yearly. 


The Fijians, once fierce cannibals, are now the 
‘banner church-going people of the world,’ nine 
out of ten being regular church attendants. 

“More could well be said, but evidence enough 
has been piled up that the church in her effort tc 
Christianize the pagans succeeds at least in add- 
ing tremendously to the world’s wealth, and on 
this lowest possible ground she is to be regarded 
as a good investment.” 





WHY THE BIBLE SHOULD 


N the ground that Bible stories, when 
F AN read without explanation, may be- 
ee come “an actual hindrance to the 
ae development of the religious spiriz 
in children,” Miss Florence Hayllar, a writer 
in The Independent Review (London), urges 
the necessity of keeping the Scriptures out of 
the hands of young people. The message of 
the Bible, she affirms, requires, for any toler- 
able comprehension, “faculties in full play and 
well-established links of association.” It “be- 
longs to maturity, not to childhood.” 

Even the New Testament, says Miss Hayllar, 
has its pitfalls for the young. We commonly 
assume that its message is a simple one, and 
“it does undoubtedly lend itself to expression 
in very simple sentences”; but “on a closer ex- 
amination it will be seen to presuppose so 
much, and to have a significance so far-reach- 
ing and profound, that its first semblance of 
simplicity becomes merely an erroneous impres- 
sion.” To quote further: 
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“For one thing, it strikes right athwart the 
strong natural impulses which man has inherited 
from innumerable ancestors, whose line reaches 
into a past beside which the history of Christianity 
is a thing of yesterday. That, as a whole, man 
has not yet grown up to the Christian level is 
shown by the steady antagonism between the 
spirit of the world and the spirit of Christ. So 
inveterate is this that all grown-up minds, some 
more and some less fully, accept it as inevitable. 
No Christian community attempts to regulate its 
proceedings by the Sermon on the Mount, and 
even individuals who do so are extremely few. 
This hiatus between conviction and conduct can- 
not but be due to mental defect—to a long-stand- 
ing, deleterious habit of entertaining mutually 
contradictory opinions, and living on without any 
attempt to harmonize them or to discover whether 
one or the other is false. All observers of chil- 
dren have noted that the child does not, to begin 
with, display this defect. On the contrary, he 
makes strenuous efforts to reconcile the contra- 
dictions which come within his ken; and these 
efforts are nowhere more strenuous or more 
touching than in the sphere of duty and religion. 
He is quick to see the difference between precept 
and practise, and the ancient problem of the pros- 
perity of the wrongdoer presents itself to him 
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very early. The sensitive, thoughtful child broods 
over these questions, and may make himself in- 
tolerably unhappy; the others, after some honest 
little struggles, throw the whole thing aside, and 
by degrees, following the example of their grown- 
up friends, learn how to entertain mutually con- 
tradictory beliefs in, so to say, water-tight com- 
partments.” 


So much of Christ’s teaching as is plainly 
and directly contrary to the common conduct 
of ordinary reputable persons, continues Miss 
Hayllar, should not be brought to the notice of 
young children in the hasty, general and abso- 
lute manner now prevalent. “It is irony to tell 
them, on the authority of the Son of God, that 
the poor are blessed; that everyone that ask- 
eth receiveth; or that for every idle word men 
shall give account in the day of judgment. The 
deep, underlying truth in such sayings, which 
vindicates itself at last in the eyes of the 
grown-up, is entirely beyond a child.” Again: 


“What is the use of bidding children ‘turn the 
other cheek’ when we ourselves consider any 
child who acts in this way either as an insuffer- 
able prig or as deliberately trying to ‘aggravate’ ; 
while the child himself very soon sees that grown- 
up people hardly ever carry such a precept into 
practise? What is the use, amid all the show and 
luxury, the want and degradation of modern life, 
of telling him to take no thought for the body? 
Or how dare we set forth to him the doctrine that 
a man cannot serve God and Mammon? 

“It is not possible to ‘explain’ such matters to 
a child ; he is not physically capable of following 
one’s ratiocinations. The only possible result of 
this premature introduction to difficulties is men- 
tal discomfort, passing into indifference, and 
further into a subtle attitude of distrust toward 
that high Authority in Whose Name they are pro- 
pounded.” 


The Old Testament presents even greater 
difficulties, for the books of poetry and philos- 
ophy are over the heads of young children, and 
the historical books breed “contradiction” and 
“confusion.” “One day,” says Miss Hayllar, 
“you make it clear to a child that graspingness 
and underhand dealing are wrong; that to take 
advantage of another’s ignorance or weariness 
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is a Shameful thing; the next you read him the 
story of Jacob—or it may be of David.” In 
this connection she writes further: 


“Tt seems a perfectly amazing thing that any 
children should ever hear of the story of David 
and Bathsheba—unless indeed the simple inten- 
tion is to hold David up to execration. His re- 
pentance is something quite outside the reach of 
any child’s comprehension. 

“In fact, any one to whose lot it has fallen to 
teach a child under thirteen or fourteen the his- 
torical Books of the Bible, and who has seriously 
endeavored to realize the impression made by 
them upon the child’s mind, must have come to 
the conclusion that stories really edifying and 
helpful from a child’s point of view are in these 
books the rarest exceptions.” 


In concluding, Miss Hayllar states her con- 
viction that Christian children should be taught 
the Apostles Creed, or some similar formula, 
expressing the general Christian belief; should 
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be told as much as they can understand of 
Christ’s life and teaching ; and should be firmly 
grounded in practical morality. The real study 
of the Bible could be undertaken at adoles- 
cence: 


“The time for distinctively religious teaching, 
and for beginning the study of the Gospels and 
of the Bible generally, is adolescence—taken 
roughly as extending from the thirteenth or four- 
teenth to the eighteenth or nineteenth year. A 
well-nurtured boy or girl is at this time capable 
of some real comprehension of the life and char- 
acter of Christ and of the Christian ideal; while 
explanations of the dogmas embraced in the creed 
with which he is familiar, will at least not present 
such grotesquely impossibie difficulties as they do 
when introduced some years earlier. At this 
period of life there is a natural and healthful 
welling up of feeling unknown before, a readiness 
to follow a trusted leader, a generous ardor of 
devotion, which, if rightly dealt with, may lift the 
whole character permanently on to a_ higher 
plane.” 





THE CONFLICT BETWEEN STATE AND CHURCH IN SPAIN 


PAIN is just now convulsed by 

politico-religious differences that 

threaten to bring the country to an 

acute crisis not unlike that through 
which France has just been passing. No 
country in Europe, it is said, not even Austria 
or Belgium, is so completely under the influ- 
ence of the Roman Curia as is Spain, and the 
friction between the Spanish state and the 
Vatican, so far from diminishing with the 
years, is only becoming more pronounced. On 
the one hand, the state complains that its 
legitimate development has been hampered by 
church influences; it proposes to gain com- 
plete control of the civil power and even to 
bring about ultimately the separation of state 
and church. On the other hand, the church is 
determined to strengthen its supremacy over 
the people, to have this supremacy recognized 
by the law, and to make the will of the Vatican 
the controlling factor in Spanish national life. 

The state has already sanctioned civil mar- 
riage. It now demands the complete seculari- 
zation of public education and of burial rights, 
an acknowledgment of the principle of relig- 
ious liberty, establishment of freedom of wor- 
ship, abolition of the religious oath, and other 
reforms of a similar nature. It also demands 
that the constitution and state laws be brought 
into harmony with the Concordat of 1851, 
which would mean that all the religious orders 





not covered by that agreement would become 
subject to the common laws of the state. 

Over against this, the church demands that 
it shall retain control of education and the con- 
ditions of burial. It claims for itself the right 
to recognize the orders authorized by the Vati- 
can, and for the orders themselves independ- 
ence from state control. It emphasizes the ob- 
ligation of all citizens of Spain, unless they 
have formally severed their connection with 
the church, to submit to the church regulations 
in reference to baptism, marriage, burials, 
etc. It insists on abolition of civil mar- 
riage, retention of the present church budget 
and the ecclesiastical oath, and more decided 
emphasis on the fact that the Roman Catholic 
is the state religion. 

The existing Spanish Government believes 
that its objects can be secured without inter- 
fering with any special or essential rights of 
the church. The present Minister of Justice, 
Count de Romanones, has recently given offi- 
cial expression to his program. He declares 
that he is well aware that he is antagonizing 
deeply rooted prejudices, and that he is com- 
pelled to do so because the church has been 
gradually depriving the state of its autonomy 
and independence, thereby forcing the contro- 
versy upon the authorities. The sole purpose 
of the state, he continues, is to regain the 
rights and privileges which originally belonged 
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to it and should now belong to it, namely, sov- 
ereignty in its own sphere. The new civil 
marriage law is only the restoration of such 
an ancient right belonging to the state. The 
purpose of the present reforms, concludes the 
minister, is to correct the anomalous situation 
by which Spain occupies a position different 
from that of other European states in its re- 
lation to the church. 

Naturally this program does not meet with 
the approval of the Vatican. In correspond- 
ence from Rome, printed in the Jmparcial, of 
Madrid, we find the following sentiments ex- 
pressed: 

“The action of the Spanish democracy has pro- 
voked not only dissatisfaction in the Vatican, but 
intense indignation. The civil marriage law is 
an outspoken hostility to the known wishes of 
the Pope, and the government of Spain need not 
expect that the Vatican will yield a single iota. 
In the interests of the inner peace of Spain it 
would be wise if the government would abstain 
from further innovations hostile to the church. 
It is a mistake on the part of the Republicans 
and Liberals to believe-that they can destroy the 
church’s hold on the affections of the Spanish 
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people. The realization of the plans of the ‘re- 
formers’ will only tend to undermine society in 
Spain, and the ‘reforms’ will only end in a revo- 
lution.” 


The Hamburg Nachrichten, a well-informed 
German paper, sums up the whole situation as 
follows: 


“That the condemnation of the Spanish people 
and government by the Vatican has called forth 
the most determined indignation in all thinking 
and liberal classes, goes without saying. If the 
Roman authorities believe that the present quiet 
in Spain is a symptom of indifference toward 
the clerical question, they are most grievously 
mistaken. There is absolutely no question in 
public life which the people at large are more 
anxious to see solved finally and satisfactorily 
than this. The matter is being discussed far 
and wide and in all circles of society. Newspapers 
publish views and opinions in endless numbers and 
editorially all take some decided stand pro or 
con. It is noteworthy that the whole controversy 
is being carried on with less animosity and hos- 
tility than were displayed in 1901, when the anti- 
clerical agitation assumed threatening propor- 
tions. This fact alone shows how thoroly the 
people of Spain are in earnest in the matter.” 





THE CORRECTIVE INFLUENCE OF RATIONALISM 
UPON RELIGION 


ATIONALISM has been tersely and 
accurately defined as “the mental 
habit of using reason for the de- 

struction of religious belief”; and 
yet, says a recent writer in The Edinburgh Re- 
view, “there is not a step in the advance of ra- 
tionalism on which religion is not to be con- 
gratulated.” The writer explains this apparent 
paradox by affirming his conviction that the 
majority of religious apologists have spent 
their energies in attempts to “defend the in- 
defensible,” and that religion, without ration- 
alism, tends to become superstition. 

No one will deny that meretricious elements 
have often entered into the constitution of re- 
ligion; that faith is constantly associated with 
falsehood; and herein, we are told, lies the 
justification of the rationalist. His criticism 
may seem, at times, to be prejudiced and un- 
fair, but it is nevertheless salutary. For he 
compels us to reckon with a truth we are some- 
times apt to forget—that human progress is 
a gradual development. He makes us realize 
that knowledge is fluid and ever changing, and 
that religion inevitably shares the limitations 





and shortcomings of the period which gives it 
birth. Says the Edinburgh Review writer: 


“The Bible is the literature of the Old Cove- 
nant, a literature at once inspired and inspiring, 
in which we discern new treasures as our knowl- 
edge of it grows; the Papacy is a politico- 
ecclesiastical institution which has been framed 
by history, the product of many ages, a thing 
neither to be mended nor ended in a day; the 
Mass is the historical form which the Lord’s 
Supper has taken, the earliest and most central 
act of Christian worship, a rite round which 
many strange but very human developments have 
accumulated. Instances might be multiplied in- 
definitely; but the line of thought which they 
suggest is clear. It is this: that the fabric of 
Christianity, doctrinal and institutional, forms 
part of ‘that fixed order of the world in which 
we live, which surrounds us on every side with 
its restraints, social, legal, moral; which, if it is 
not very good, is not very evil; which “letteth 
and will let” as long as human nature lasts’ 
[Jowett’s “Epistles of St. Paul’]. This concrete 
Christianity is to the mystic what the external 
world is to the idealist—a hard nut to crack. It 
is there, and cannot be thought out of existence; 
it is in possession, and therefore has certain 
claims upon us; it falls short, very short, of its 
ideal, and so calls for reconstruction. As a fact, 
indeed, it is always in process of reconstruction, 
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rationalistic criticism being a factor in the 
process.” 


There can be no doubt, thinks this writer, 
that in the age-long conflict between religious 
apologists and rationalists the latter have 
won most ground. “No serious defense of 
religion,” he remarks, “can be based to-day 
upon miracles and prophecy; miracles and 
prophecy explain nothing; they are difficulties 
to be explained.” He goes on to say: 


“The apologists have been defeated all along 
the line. It does not follow that religion has 
been defeated. It has not. The apologists were 
defending beliefs which, though held by Chris- 
tians, were not Christianity. It is their vocation 
to fight for what has passed, or is passing, into 
desuetude; they did it yesterday; they are doing 
it to-day. Hence the sterility of apologetic. At 
most it serves a temporary purpose; and here 
even it is a question whether it does not confirm 
those only who do not need confirming, and 
alienate rather than retain the weak in faith. . 

“An historical religion, like Christianity, is 
weighted by a certain content the value of which 
is relative, and which is dropped, tacitly if not 
avowedly, as time goes on. And this is just what 
the apologist undertakes to defend. Hence, the 
more successful his defense for the moment, the 
more mischievous its effects on religion in the 
long run; like the chemicals with which the beef 
kings of Chicago are said to doctor diseased 
carcasses, it disguises the putrefaction which it 
is powerless to arrest.” 


To the traditionalist, continues the writer, 
the reformer, whatever his pretext or purpose, 
is bound to be a profane person, “an Uzzah 
laying hands on the ark.” But to say this is 
not to deny the need of the reformer’s work 
in the world. 


“The coarseness of Luther, the sourness of 
Calvin, the violence of Knox are commonplaces 
of controversial history. We need neither defend 
nor deny these things. The virtues of men who 
play a prominent part in human affairs are seldom 
of the claustral or academic sort; such men are 
not commonly burdened with scruples; they make 
or mar with a strong hand. It has been so in 
the church. Its great figures—a Constantine, a 
Theodosius, a Pepin—were not modeled on the 
Jesuit novice type of sanctity, anemic, their eyes 
downcast, with lilies in their emaciated hands. 
Loud-vciced, rather, dnd choleric; men of blood 
and thunder; used rather to the camp and its 
battle-ax than to the pulpit and the pen. The 
most representative popes have been statesmen, 
not theologians or ascetics; the Leos, the 
Gregories, the Innocents, religion was their in- 
strument; a pawn on the chessboard on which 
they played for more material stakes. Power 
meant much to them, ideas little; they molded 
abstract theory undisguisedly enough in the in- 
terests of concrete fact. And so throughout. A 
Cromwell, a Napoleon, a Bismarck, a Cavour— 
such are the men who uproot tyrannies, disperse 
darkness, diffuse light. Not professional pietists, 


but men cast in a big mold, full-blooded human 
animals, ruthless often enough and unscrupulous, 
who love and hate, purpose and accomplish on a 
larger scale than ours. To criticize them from 
standpoints which were not theirs is as easy as 
it is futile. The question is, Did they stand for 
light or darkness? If for light—w ell, a man’s life 
must be judged as a whole. Readers of Merestj- 
kowski’s ‘Death of the Gods’ will remember its 
essential tragedy. The old civilization claims our 
sympathy; but it is evident from the first that 
the effort to restore it must break against forces 
that cannot be gainsaid, that the new has with it 
the essential movement of history, and must 
prevail. How often our hearts go out to the 
conquered cause! But its defeat is inevitable and 
irrevocable; ‘the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent bear it away.’” 


The most considerable names in English 
apologetics are Butler and J. H. Newman, and 
these thinkers are adduced by the Edinburgh 
Review writer as typical examples of the re- 
ligious apologist. “The one an Anglican 
bishop, the other a Roman cardinal,” he says, 
“they have much in common. Butler, brought 
up a Presbyterian, left the narrow surround- 
ings of dissent for the larger atmosphere of 
the national church; Newman was drawn 
from the somewhat provincial Anglicanism 
of his generation into what seemed to him the 
wider and more majestic orbit of Rome.” To 
quote further: 


“The stccession from Butler to Newman is 
unbroken. In each there is the same stubborn 
resistance to the march of mind and of events, 
the same acuteness to detect weak points in detail, 
the same somber view of life and history, the 
same unquestioning reliance on objectivity—ex- 
ternal formulas, external institutions, external 
proofs. But, while the name of Butler is associ- 
ated with a ‘book, Newman’s is identified with a 
movement, weakened indeed, but not yet ex- 
hausted, which derailed English religion and put 
English thought back a hundred and fifty years. 
Such reactions are not causeless. There was a 
certain narrowness of outlook and aridity of 
temper in the liberalism of the first half of the 
nineteenth century; it lacked spaciousness and 
horizon, it took little count of the mystery of 
life and of the world. Intent on practical reforms 
—the need for which was imperative—it did not 
look much beyond them; it undermined many a 
mischievous superstition, but it provided no 
outlet for the elements of our nature to which 
these superstitions corresponded; it forgot that 
he who would destroy the temple must build it 
up again within three days. The natural move- 
ment of thought brought about the negation of 
this standpoint, a negation relative indeed and 
temporary, but deep-rooted and widely spread. 

Unfortunately, the movement rejected 
the sounder elements in its parent system—those 
that were brought into prominence ‘by Schleier- 
macher in Germany and Arnold and Maurice in 
this country—and assimilated the. mischievous: 
the sectarianism, the morbidity of temper, the 
ethical one-sidedness, the reversion to the past. 
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The past, as such, never returns. It lives, indeed, 
in the present; but to endeavor to recall it under 
the form of pastness is the idlest of dreams.” 


Newman’s contemporary and fellow con- 

vert, F. W. Faber, is next cited. For “frankly 
barbarous religion” we are informed, neither 
Calvin nor Jonathan Edwards can approach 
him. It was Faber who said that “Hell will 
horribly astonish and amaze its victims,” and 
added: “God can find unimaginable capabili- 
ties of pain in the immortal body, and yet more 
unimaginable capabilities in the soul. 
He intensely individualizes our punishment, 
fits it to us, makes it grow out of ourselves, and 
takes care to inflict it with a considerate pur- 
pose to make it unbearable to our peculiar 
selves.” On these utterances the Edinburgh 
Review writer comments: 


“The key to these evil dreams is physiological ; 
the same perversity of imagination is to be found 
in more than one novel of M. Huysmans. What 
is significant is not that they should have been 
conceived by a Catholic writer—no theological 
or anti-theological opinions constitute a guarantee 
of sanity—but that they should have passed. with- 
out protest from ecclesiastical authority or from 
the religious world. Condemnation is dealt out 
unsparingly enough to real or supposed offenders ; 
M. Loisy and Signor Fogazzaro are silenced, 
Fr. Faber and M. Huysmans are acclaimed. It 
is a strange taste both in theology and in liter- 
ature. Till it is corrected, rationalistic criticism 
has its place.” 


Timid believers are wont to assume that 
when religious formulas perish, religion itself 
is undermined; but “the ever-recurring rise of 
new and larger forms of faith from the ruins 
of the old,” says the writer in The Edinburgh 
Review, “should suggest a new interpretation 
of the facts.” Religion was before those 
things were, and survives them. “There is a 
relation between the two, but it is not that of 
identity; rather it is that of plant to foliage, 
of life to its infinitely various manifestations.” 
Moreover: 


“Religion is an instinct in human nature which 
postulates its object, an object which the growing 
experience of life verifies. It is open, of course, 
to the skeptic to argue that the nature of things 
is an elaborate conspiracy to deceive us. But the 
supposition is too paradoxical to be taken seri- 
ously. A natural instinct passes beyond itself: 
its object is given with it, though this object 
may not be realized in the form under which 
we conceive it: ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard.’ The beliefs which this particular instinct 
implies, though capable of wide and legitimate 
developments, are in themselves simple. That 
neither evil, nor fate, nor chance, but an in- 
telligent and benevolent Purpose—the Lord— 
reigneth; that this Power, despite appearances 
not a few to the contrary, is friendly to us; that 
our relations to it are filial, and that in the last 


resort it prevails—these are the root-certainties 
of which consciousness, properly interrogated, 
assures us, and on which the historical religions 
are built. It is not necessary to suppose that 
every man possesses them explicitly; but they 
form part of our human heritage, and a Socratic 
questioner would elicit them from the normal 
nature; they may be latent, but they are there.” 


In an eloquent closing passage, the writer 
compares religion with art and poetry. Saints, 
artists, poets, he observes, may be rare; but 
“few, if any, are without the instincts which 
reach so lofty a development in those gifted 
persons.” Their work is not for the elect, but 
for mankind. The instinct that drives men 
on in the quest of the highest truth, the highest 
beauty, is a universal instinct; without it we 
are “abnormal, incomplete.” 


“Knowledge, love, achievement call, and we 
follow—to be deaf were death. It is not neces- 
sary, perhaps it is not even desirable, that all 
who hear it should move in the same direction. 
Temperament, circumstance, and heredity attach 
a man to this or that religious society or lead 
him to take up this or that form of religious 
activity. The essential thing is that it shall be 
religious. And this is not to be taken for granted 
or decided on surface grounds. There is an 
irreligious orthodoxy as there is a_ religious 
hererodoxy: names, about which religionists dis- 
pute so fiercely and so interminably, are the least 
important things in religion; what matters is 
not the name but the thing. Few retain un- 
changed the religious symbols and beliefs of in- 
fancy: becoming men, they put away childish 
things. But the gracious simplicity of childhood 
may and should remain: with the man’s maturer 
understanding we may unite 


The childlike heart, 
The childlike soul. 


For it is the perspective, not the picture, that 
is altered; life is fuller, its horizon vaster, 
heaven at once greater and nearer than we 
thought. The barriers are thin, and from time 
to time foregleams of the Beyond fall upon us. 
Some touch of nature—the plash of a passing 
shower; the wind on the hill; the rustling of 
leaves in wood or garden; a sunset on the sea— 
and every nerve is sharp set with indefinable 
longing; some transient contact with our fellows 
—the beauty of a fair girl’s face, strange, yet 
familiar, that speaks to the heart, revealing things 
unutterable; the pressure of a hand; the melody 
of a voice; the light of beloved eyes that meet 
ours—and the veil is lifted. Alas! a moment 
only. Oh, to arrest the glory! the 


vision bright 
As sunshine flooding all the clouded seas 
With light and fragrance! 


It passes, but it will return, brighter, more 
fragrant, more abiding, shining to the perfect 
day. Are these things dreams? If so, they are 
dreams wondrous lifelike; dreams of which, com- 
paring them with what we call reality, we ask, 
‘Which is reality, and which is dream?’” 
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THE ANOMALOUS POSITION OF THE CLERGYMAN IN 
MODERN LIFE 







HY is it becoming so difficult to se- 
cure active, energetic young men of 
forceful personality for the work 
of the Protestant ministry? This 

question comes up again and again in religious 

circles, and never fails to excite discussion. 

It is prompted by a growing uneasiness in re- 

gard to the status of the clergyman. There is 

a widespread belief that the Protestant clergy 

in America have declined both in numbers and 

vitality during the past half-century, and the 
statistics gathered by successive religious in- 
vestigators have only served to confirm this 
conviction. One of the latest investigators, 
the Rev. W. F. English, a Congregational 
clergyman, declares that, within his own 
denomination alone, the number of theo- 
logical graduates entering Eastern semi- 
naries since 1896 has fallen off nearly one-half. 

He attributes the decrease, firstly, to the in- 

adequacy of ministerial incomes; secondly, to 

the loss of prestige and influence in the min- 
ister’s calling. A Unitarian clergyman, the 

Rev. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson, of Newton, 

Mass., thinks that these are “only subordinate 

factors of a more fundamental objection.” 

From a young man’s point of view, he declares, 

the fatal objection to the choice of the minis- 

try as a profession lies in this—that “it has 
come to be regarded as somehow unrelated to 
the main currents of the world’s progress.” 

He continues (in The Christian Register, 

Boston) : 
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“The remark of a business man to an eminent 
educator whose son had decided to enter the 
ministry, is typical. ‘I supposed,’ said he, ‘your 
son would go in for something real.’ Now it 
is quite useless for us who have already committed 
ourselves to the ministry to deny the implica- 
tion contained in this remark. If we are to 
meet the objection successfully, we must seek 
out and overcome the underlying causes which 
create and keep alive this impression of unreality. 
If we cannot do this, then we must sit helplessly 
by and see our noble profession relegated to the 
limbo of outgrown things, while its ranks, so long 
made up of men as robust, mentally and physically, 
as the land produced, are refilled by mediocre and 
effeminate apologists, whose calling has degen- 
erated into that of mere functionaries.” 


The main reason why the work of the min- 
istry seems unreal, says Mr. Hudson, is to be 
found in the popular indifference to religion. 
On this point he writes: 


“A large and growing majority of the people 


in so-called Christian countries, if we except the 
communicants of Greek and Roman churches, 
have ceased to look upon religion as absolutly 
essential to the individual or collective life. To 
their minds it may still have its uses, but these 
uses lie at one side of the large activities which 
occupy the lives of busy men and women. More 
than this, in their view it not only has been 
thrust aside by the world’s work, but it has been 
left behind by the world’s progress. It belongs 
with the concerns of a past age, an age of in- 
dividual superstition and ecclesiastical tyranny. 
In that age the church maintained its supremacy 
because it was supposed to hold the keys of 
eternal life, with power to bestow immortal joy 
and immunity from endless suffering. With the 
passing away of this view, religion has become 
remote from the vital interests of our time, along 
with alchemy, astrology, and other outgrown 
fancies of the race. The church has become a 
negligible quantity, and the minister merely an 
eminently respectable functionary who may be 
called upon at fitting occasions to read the burial 
or marriage service, comfort the sick and un- 
fortunate, and maintain appropriate services in 
the churches for those who still care to attend 
them.” 


The prevalence of such an estimate of the 
minister’s place among men ought only, in Mr. 
Hudson’s view, to spur clergymen “to dis- 
prove so mistaken an opinion and overcome 
so unfair a prejudice.” But how? “Mani- 
festly,” he says, “if the minister is to pluck the 
mote of prejudice out of his brother’s eye, he 
must cast out the beam that is in his own eye.” 
And the first thing that he needs to do is “to 
recognize the necessity of making a serious 
effort to comprehend the point of view of 
laymen, and to gain some information concern- 
ing the practical interests which occupy all 
their faculties for six days in the week and a 
large share of their thought on the seventh,” 
Mr. Hudson goes on to say: 


4 


“A minister is apt to hesitate about going to 
the office or place of business of any of his lay- 
men, and such hesitation is right and prudent. As 
a rule, he should not go without an errand or 
an invitation; but, if he has any tact, it ought 
not to be difficult for him to make an errand 
or secure an invitation. He may have to over- 
come a preliminary suspicion that he is going to 
be a bore; but he will be fully compensated by 
the cordiality which will be extended all the 
more heartily when he has disproved the sus- 
picion. . . . Whenever time and leisure per- 
mit, a genuine and unobtrusive interest on the 
part of a minister is sure to win a hearty response 
from any of his laymen; and almost without 
exception the gain to the minister from such a 
visit is greater than he would get from the same 
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amount of time devoted to the most up-to-date 
and able treatise on economics, philosophy, or 
ethics. For what he may learn from such a visit 
is not an isolated set of unrelated facts, but quite 
the contrary—an insight into the common com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial currents of the 
life of the time, which will enable him, through 
first-hand information, to correct or supplement 
the false or incomplete deductions of theorists, 
while at the same time gaining the point of view 
of practical men who are doing the world’s work 
instead of theorizing about it.” 


One of the greatest obstacles to a better un- 
derstanding between clergy and laymen, re- 
marks Mr. Hudson, is “professional peculi- 
arity” in speech and dress and manner. “The 
clerical garb, the unctuous tone, the use of 
churchly phrases, the professional manner, 
which proclaim, in social gatherings or on the 
street, ‘Here comes the minister,’ draws 
around him an invisible but effectual barrier, 
which hinders mutual understanding, and con- 
firms in the mind of everyone who meets him 
the impression of unreality against which we 
must strive.” Another difficulty is presented 
by what Mr. Hudson calls “pulpit exaggera- 
tion.” 


“The exaggerations of the pulpit have become 
proverbial. The reports of sermons in the Mon- 
day morning papers afford ample occasion to 
make the judicious grieve. Has the serving of 
wine at some private dinner been chronicled in 
the society columns of the preceding week, then 
the fashionable women of the metropolis are 
condemned en masse by some sensational preacher 
as tipplers, inebriates, and thoroly immoral per- 
sons, tho the preacher may have no personal 
knowledge whatever as to the character or habits 
of a single member of the class he so wantonly 
attacks. If the playing of bridge at social gather- 
ings has been mentioned in the press, then some 
pulpit is found denouncing this dragging of young 
women into the mire of moral degradation by 
means of this wide-spread craze for gambling. 
Should the sermon theme touch on the distribu- 
tion of wealth, we are quite sure to find a sweep- 
ing statement that all great fortunes have been 
amassed by methods worse than piracy or high- 
way robbery, and that the possessors of such 
fortunes ‘are men unworthy to be recognized 
among decent people. Let me not ex- 
aggerate this evil. At its worst it is a weak and 
senseless striving after sensational effects. At its 
best it is a mistaken effort at forcible and con- 
vincing speech. In any event it is seriously 
prejudicial to the standing of the pulpit; for, 
altho the purpose of the exaggerated statement 
may be to strengthen the influence of moral 
verities, its actual effect will be to weaken the 
influence of the preacher, especially among men 
who in their own conversation are accustomed to 
keep their statements of fact carefully within the 
limits of those things that are personally known 
to them to be true. It is not sufficient that the 
minister shall refrain from stating as true that 
which he knows to be false. A higher standard 
of accuracy than this may reasonably be expected 
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of him; namely, that he shall never give the sanc- 
tion of his own statement to any assertion which 
he does not know to be true of his own per- 
sonal knowledge, and that he shall not repeat 
upon information any statement which he has not 
ample reason to believe to be true, and which he 
could not verify if challenged.” 


Mr. Hudson confesses that he approaches 
with some hesitation “the most delicate phase 
of the limitations of ministers, their willing- 
ness to become the beneficiaries of special priv- 
ileges as such.” Of this tendency he writes: 


“Too often, I fear, it begins in the divinity 
school, owing to the mistaken kindness which has 
found expression in the form of aid for worthy 
young men preparing for the ministry. It would 
be far better in most cases for the young man 
to take more time and pay his way, the loss of 
time being more than compensated by the inde- 
pendence acquired, as well as the practical knowl- 
edge gained. The evil effects of this kind of a 
start for the ministry are well set out by J. G. 
Holland in his description of the character of 
Peter Mullens, an extreme illustration of the 
type. ‘Having, as he supposed,’ says Dr. Hol- 
land, ‘given himself up to the church, he was 
always looking for gifts. No gift humiliated him. 
He lived by them, and his willing dependence 
on others had robbed him of the one thing which 
could make him of any use to the church,—his 
manhood.’ This disposition to receive gifts which 
are bestowed merely because he is a minister, 
and not in the ordinary way of personal friend- 
ship, becomes worse as he enters the active min- 
istry, because it places him in an attitude toward 
other men, which differs chiefly in degree from 
that of the Mendicant Friars. But worst of all 
is our position when, in sickness or old age, we 
are forced to become beneficiaries of some fund, 
however designated, which is charitably provided 
for ‘Ministerial Relief’ I am compelled to admit 
that: such provision is a present necessity. 

But let us frankly acknowledge that in principle 
such a fund is as absurd as would be a similar 
provision for infirm and indigent lawyers, de- 
crepit and destitute doctors, or worn-out and 
broken-down statesmen. If the minister is to 
stand on the same self-respecting basis as men 
in other professions, then he must have the same 
opportunity for independent self-support. ‘ 
If ministers are to give their time to the demands 
of their profession, and rely upon it for support, 
then their salaries should be sufficient to support 
their families in a manner suitable to their sur- 
roundings, and still leave a margin for investment 
to meet those contingencies which it is the duty 
of every man to provide for.” 


Passing on to a consideration of the funda- 
mental difficulty which confronts the church, 
the indifference of the modern world to re- 
ligion itself, Mr. Hudson registers his convic- 
tion that “the pulpit has always commanded 
attention when it has spoken with authority.” 
He adds: 

“Religion is the fundamental unity which binds 


all life in one with the universal. It is founded 
on eternal truth and must survive all mistakes 
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and changes in the doctrines put forth in its 
name, It is a vital principle growing and ex- 
panding in the soil of human need and in the 
atmosphere of moral progress, and its function 
is the sympathetic service of mankind in all the 
processes of its upward growth. It cannot be 
discredited by advancing thought, for it is itself 
the very heart of evolution. Its need is great- 
est in an age of greatest progress, and its au- 
thority should not be less, but more, because 
it appeals to the enlightened reason rather than 
to the lower faculties of fear and superstition. 
Never before has there been such an opportunity 
as that which belongs of right to the prophet of 
the new faith to speak with a note of clear and 
positive authority when he proclaims the laws 
of the living God as the controlling sanction of 
the moral order. But he must recognize the fact 
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that this is no time for feeble apologetics or the 
presentation of religion as a tentative philosophy 
of life. He must be the exponent of a living 
creed, one who has realized in his own experience 
the vitalizing power of rational religion, and has 
comprehended in his contact with the world the 
universal need of such religion as the only ade- 
quate solution of the complicated problems of the 
time.” 

Is it too much to expect, asks Mr. Hudson 
in conclusion, that with renewed courage and 
larger comprehension the minister’s calling 
can be restored to its honorable place and an- 
cient prestige, and that the pulpit of the future 
may again attract to itself “strong men filled 
with a passion for righteousness ?” 


A PROPOSED REVIVAL OF “FAITH HEALING” IN 
THE CHURCHES 


HERE could be few more striking 
testimonies to the growth of Chris- 
tian Science and the metaphysical 
cults than that afforded by a move- 

ment that has sprung up within the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country for the pur- 


pose of reviving the “rite of unction.” For 
centuries, as is well known, the Christian 
Church practised faith-healing and “anoint- 
ing with oil,” as enjoined by the apostle 
James. For centuries these practises have 
been in abeyance. And now a convocation of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Santa 
Barbara, Cal., is using its influence to bring 
about a restoration of the ancient rite. The 
Protestant Episcopal organ in Milwaukee, The 
Living Church, has thrown open its pages to 
a discussion of the question. Much interest 
has been evinced, and all the letters printed 
favor the proposed revival. One correspond- 
ent, the Rev. Walter Archbold, of Brooklyn, 
cites the following utterance of the Bishop of 
London, recorded in a recent issue of The 
Church Times: 


“The Bishop of London (Dr. Ingram) speak- 
ing at a public meeting, narrated an incident as 
follows: He pointed out that there was 
an extraordinary longing on the part of sick 
persons for visits, and that there was in the 
inner being of everyone—and this had a bearing 
on Christian Science—a personality that could be 
strengthened to bear suffering, and even to re- 
cover health, by bringing the right influence to 
work upon it. As an instance of this he related 


the case of the wife of a clergyman who, at the | 


prospect of a severe operation, lost all hope and 
faith and courage, and the great doctors of 
London were absolutely paralyzed, because they 


dared not operate while the patient was in this 
state of utter collapse. By God’s help, he (the 
Bishop) in the course of half an hour, was able 
to bring about such a change, that two days 
aiterwards the patient walked from her room to 
the operating table without a tremor, to the utter 
astonishment of her physicians. ‘What is it,’ they 
asked, ‘that the Bishop of London has done to 
you?’ ‘Something that it is beyond your power 
to do,’ was the reply.” 


On this Mr. Archbold comments: 


“The secret of that was that he, by Christ’s 
immediate healing power, had been able to bring 
about a re-invigoration of her central being, and 
by that means had restored her faith, and hope, 
and courage; she became herself again a Christian 
woman, who could look death in the face. In 
many a case it would be found that, by invigor- 
ating faith, hope, and courage in the sick, a great 
effect was produced upon the bodily system of 
the patient. The Church honors the healing art 
as the gift of God. And surely the approaching 
festival of St. Luke, the beloved physician, is a 
good opportunity to bring this before the people 
of the Church.” 


Another correspondent, Mr. L. H. Grant, 
scouts the idea that “the age of miracles has 
passed,” and that “the ‘extraordinary gifts’ of 
the Spirit ceased with the Apostles.” He con- 
tinues: 


“It is easy to see why Protestants, who do not 
believe in the Church, should deny that she 
possesses this power [of healing], but how any 
priest, who has promised to uphold the faith, and 
especially one who calls himself a Catholic, can 
teach such things, is hard to understand. It is 
certainly contrary to the constant teaching of the 
Church, and is condemned by the most plain word 
of Holy Scripture. Our Lord says: ‘Verily, 
verily I say unto you, he that believeth on Me, 
the works that I do shall he do also, and greater 
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works than these shall he do; because I go unto 
My Father’ (St. John xiv, 12). There is nothing 
here about miracles ceasing with the Apostolic 
age. Again: ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature’—surely none will 
presume to say that this commission has reference 
only to the Apostolic days; but notice that the 
next verses follow directly on the preaching of 
the Gospel: ‘And these signs shall follow them 
that believe; in My Name shall they cast out 
devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they 
shall take up serpents; and if they drink any 
deadly thing it shall not hurt them; they shall 
lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover’ (St. 
Mark xvi, 15-18). He whose word cannot fail 
has spoken it, and true to His word these signs 
have, through all the ages, followed them that 
believe. The blind have seen, the lame walked, 
the lepers have been cleansed, the deaf heard, and 
the dead have been raised. Even the gift of 
tongues has been made use of in the Church 
whenever the Spirit has seen it to be needful 
(witness St. Louis Bertrand among the Indians 
and St. Philip Benizi at the Council of Lyons). 

“We may feel sure that when all our priests 
teach the whole faith, and show themselves ready 
to obey the Word of God in using the Sacrament 
of Holy Unction, our people will not be compelled 
to ally themselves with the followers of Mrs. 
Eddy or Joseph Smith or other sectarians who 
manifest more faith in the power of the Christ 
os ae who profess to be of the true Israel 
re) heed 


The Living Church lends its editorial sup- 
port to the movement in these words: 


“Churchmen are, we believe, seeing more and 


more that cults outside of the church which 
perform physical cures by psychical and spiritual 
methods have obtained their foothold because the 
Anglican churches have been false to their own 
traditions in permitting that sacrament to fall 
into disuse. . . . 

“Technically and potentially the Anglican 
churches have never abandoned the healing office, 
for at the consecration of a bishop a part of the 
commission given is, ‘Hold up the weak, heal the 
sick. The bishop’s authority to administer the 
charismata of the church is therefore explicitly 
recognized, while the commission to a priest at 
his institution into the rectorship of a parish 
gives him full authority ‘to perform every act 
of sacerdotal function among the people of the 
same.’ In theory and potentially, therefore, the 
Anglican churches undoubtedly vest the authority 
in their bishops and, by delegation from them, in 
their priests, to perform the healing office. It is 
only in practise that the rite has fallen into dis- 
use; and it needs practise, therefore, rather than 
legislation, to revive it.” 


The Boston Baptist paper, The Watchman, 
also thinks there is much to be said in favor of 
religious healing. It comments: 


“Even if one does not go so far as The Living 
Church in regarding the practise as a sacrament, 
there does not appear to be any reason why a 
common use of prayer for the sick in connection 
with the healing properties of oil should be ob- 
jected to. It stands on the same religious basis 
as prayer in connection with the use of other 
remedies for disease and should be administered 
for such diseases and in such a manner as to 
realize its medicinal effects.” 





A PLAYWRIGHT’S APPEAL TO CHURCHMEN TO SAVE 
THE DRAMA 





CaN 


3 CCORDING to Henry Arthur Jones, 
wa the eminent English playwright, 
the “one great obstacle to the rise 
3 and development of a serious, dig- 
nified, national art of the drama” in England 
and America is the prejudice of religious peo- 
ple against the stage. “We owe the imbecility 
and paralysis of our drama to-day,” he says, 
“to the insane rage of Puritanism that would 
see nothing in the theater but a terrible, un- 
holy thing to be crushed and stamped out of 
existence.” And he appeals to churchmen in 
behalf of a new crusade for the redemption of 
popular drama. 

The appeal is made in the form of an im- 
passioned address on “The Cornerstones of 
Modern Drama,” delivered recently at Har- 
vard University and printed in the New York 
Times. Mr. Jones deals at some length with 
what he cails the “present pitiable condition” 











of the Anglo-Saxon stage. He echoes the ex- 
clamation of a _ book-collecting friend who 
pointed to three slim volumes in his library 
—“The Rivals,” “The School for Scandal” and 
“She Stoops to Conquer’—and who said: 
“There! That’s all the harvest of your Eng- 
lish drama for the last two hundred years.” 
He goes on to compare the dramatic output 
of England during the same period with that 
of the great French playwrights and asks: 
“Why have we made such a beggarly mess of 
our drama?” To this he replies: 


“The fundamental reason is to be found in 
the character of our race. We are a dramatic 
race; we are also a deeply religious race. Re- 
ligion easily runs riot to fear and meanness and 
madness, and creates abominable hells in its 
panic. After the mellow pomp of the Elizabethan 
age religion ran riot in England. We owe the 
imbecility and paralysis of our drama to-day to 
the insane rage of Puritanism that would see 
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nothing in the theater but a horrible, unholy 
thing to be crushed and stamped out of existence. 
Let our Puritan friends ask themselves how far 
their creed is responsible, by the natural and 
inevitable law of reaction, for the corruption of 
the national drama at the Restoration, and for its 
pitiable condition ever since. The feeling of 
horror and fright of the theater, engendered at 
the Restoration, is even to-day widely prevalent 
and operative among religious classes in England 
and America. It muddles and stupefies our 
drama, and degrades it from the rank of a fine 
art to the rank of a somewhat disreputable form 
of popular entertainment.” 


There must be thousands of religious people, 
continues Mr. Jones, who, having been nur- 
tured to regard the theater as frivolous and 
empty and evil, have never taken the trouble 
to examine their stock prejudices against the 
drama, and to inquire whether there is any 
ground for them. To this large body of Amer- 
ican and English citizens, to the heads and 
leaders of religious sects in America and Eng- 
land, to church-goers who, if not actively hos- 
tile, are cold and indifferent toward the pos- 
sibilities of the dramatic art, Mr. Jones espe- 
cially addresses himself: 


“Brother Puritans, brother Pharisees, the 
dramatic instinct is ineradicable, inexhaustible; 
it is entwined with all the roots of our nature; 
you may watch its incessant activity in your own 
children; almost every moment of the day they 
are acting some little play; as we grow up and 
strengthen, this dramatic instinct grows up and 
strengthens in us; as our shadow, it clings to us; 
we cannot escape from it; we cannot help pic- 
turing back to ourselves some copy of this 
strange, eventful history of ours; this strange, 
earthly life of ours throws everywhere around 
us and within us reflections and re-reflections of 
itself; we act it over and over again in the 
chambers of imagery, and in dreams, and on the 
silent secret stage of our own soul. When some 
master dramatist takes these reflections and 
combines them and shapes them into a play for 
us, very nature herself is behind him, working 
through him for our welfare. So rigidly econom- 
ical, so zealously frugal is she, that what is at 
first a mere impulse to play, a mere impulse to 
masquerade and escape from life—this idle 
pastime she transforms and glorifies into a mas- 
terpiece of wisdom and beauty; it becomes our 
sweet and lovable guide in the great business and 
conduct of life. ; 

“This, then, is the use of the theater, that mene 
may learn the great rules of life and conduct in 
the guise of a play; learn them, not formally,e 
didactically, as they learn in school and in church, 
but pleasantly, insensibly, spontaneously, and 
oftentimes, believe me, with a more assured and 
lasting result in manners and conduct. Is not 
that a wise form of amusement? Ought not 
every good citizen to foster and encourage it? 
Then why, Brother Puritans, why, Brother 
Pharisees, are you found in such bitter opposition 
Wier 6 « 

“Look at the vast population of our great cities 
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crowding more and more into our theaters, de- 
manding there to be given some kind of repre- 
sentation of life, some form of play. You cannot 
quench that demand. During the next generation 
hundreds of theaters will be opened all over 
America and England. If you abstain from visit- 
ing those theaters, you will not close them. 
Millions of your countrymen, the vast masses, 
will still frequent them. The effect of your 
absence, and of your discountenance, will merely 
be to lower the moral and intellectual standard 
of the plays that will then be given. Will you 
never learn the lesson of the English Restoration, 
that when the best and most serious classes of 
the nation detest and defame their theater, it 
instantly justifies their abuse and becomes indeed 
a scandal and a source of corruption? Many of 
you already put Shakespeare next to the Bible 


as the guide and inspirer of our race. Why, 
then, do you despise his calling, and vilify 
his disciples, and misunderstand his art? 


Do you not see that this amusement which 
you neglect and flout and decry is more than an 
amusement; is, indeed, at once the finest and 
the most popular of all the arts, with an immense 
influence on the daily lives of our fellow-citizens ? 
Help us, then, to organize and endow the fine 
art in all the cities of our Anglo-American race, 
wherever our common tongue is spoken, from 
London to San Francisco.” 


Passing on to broader ground, but still ap- 
pealing in ethical and spiritual terms for a 
recognition of “this supreme art of Shake- 
speare’s,” Mr. Jones concludes: 


“Your Nation has, what all young nations have, 
what England is losing, the power to be moved 
by ideas, and that divine resilient quality of youth, 
the power to be stirred and frenzied by ideals. 
If a guest whom you have honored so much, if 
your most fervent well-wisher may presume to 
whisper his most fervent wishes for a country to 
whom he is so deeply indebted, he would say, ‘As 
you vie with us in friendly games and contests 
of bodily strength, may you more resolutely vie 
with us for the mastership in art and in the 
ornament of life; build statelier homes, nobler 
cities, and more aspiring temples than we have 
built ; let your lives be fuller of meaning and pur- 
pose than ours have lately been; have the wisdom 
richly to endow and unceasingly to foster all the 
arts, and all that makes for majesty of life and 
character rather than for material prosperity and 
comfort. Especially foster and honor this su- 
preme art of Shakespeare’s, so much neglected 
and misunderstood in both countries; endow it 
in all your cities; build handsome, spacious 
theaters; train your actors; reward your dram- 
atists, sparingly with fees, but lavishly with 
laurels; bid them dare to paint American life 
sanely, truthfully, searchingly, for you. Dare to 
see your life thus painted. Dare to let your 
drama ridicule and reprove your follies and vices 
and deformities. Dare to let it mock and whip, 
as well as amuse, you. Dare to let it be a faithful 
mirror. Make it one of your chief counselors. 
Set it on the summit of your National esteem, 
for it will draw upward all your National life and’ 
character; upward to higher and more worthy 
levels, to starry heights of wisdom and beauty 
and resolve and aspiration.’ ” 































































































































Science and Discovery 











YPOTHETICALLY, the luminifer- 
ous ether, extending for millions 
upon millions of miles throughout 
the universe, is well known to be a 

medium of extreme tenuity. Beyond this we 

really know nothing as to the nature of this 
ether. Recently, however, the dean of chemi- 
cal science, Professor Dimitri Mendeléeff, who 
was born in Siberia seventy-two years ago, 
has put forth a conception of ether as the light- 
est and simplest of the elements and a definite 
form of matter. Mendeléeff deems ether one 
of the inactive gases of the argon family of 

elements. He has gone so far as to venture a 

calculation of its atomic weight and to aver 

that ether has atoms which travel with incon- 
ceivable velocity. That noted American chem- 
ist, Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan, thinks 

Mendeléeff’s speculations worthy of far more 

credit than they are receiving from scientists 

generally, who adhere to the old view that 
ether is a something quite different from or- 
dinary matter. The Russian scientist’s hy- 
pothesis is so contrary to all received notions, 
says the Paris Nature, that were it not for his 
established position as the greatest chemical 
genius in the world his views would be deemed 
puerile. Meanwhile, judgment in the scientific 
world is not finally made up until Mendeléeff 
puts his theories into more definite shape. 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, adds 
the Physikalische Zeitschrift, that Men- 
deléeff can establish his new theory of ether, 
he will have achieved a second great triumph 
in the science which owes more to him than to 
any living man. For Mendeléeff is the father 
of the periodic law which has made his name 
familiar from one end of the civilized world to 
the other. If the elements be placed in the or- 
der of their respective. atomic weights they 
fall into groups. Elements resembling one an- 
other in chemical behavior occur in the same 
column if placed in a certain tabular form. 
The number of elements between any one and 
the next similar one is seven. To put the mat- 
ter technically, “the properties of an element 
are a periodic function of its atomic weight,” 
which signifies that if we know the weight of 
the atom of an element we may know its 
properties. That is because those properties 





THE GREATEST CHEMICAL GENIUS IN THE WORLD 








are fixed. But when Mendeléeff enunciated 
the so-called periodic law in its final form 
and filled out his table of the elements, he met 
with a difficulty. He had to leave three va- 
cant spaces for undiscovered elements. This 
left gaps in his theory which he boldly filled by 
prophesying that elements would yet be dis- 
covered to vindicate his own law. Amid much 
ridicule, Mendeléeff confessed that he did not 
expect to live long enough to witness the dis- 
covery of his “missing” elements. But he did 
live long enough. One by one the elements 
were found and each possessed the properties 
which Mendeléeff foretold for it. It was the 
highest flight of prophetic genius, observes 
Paris Nature, recorded in the annals of sci- 
ence. It is because of this achievement, to- 
gether with his own supreme position in the 
world of chemistry, that Mendeléeff’s hypothe- 
sis of ether in its final form is awaited with 
such intense interest. 

Dimitri Mendeléeff, says The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, will, through his periodic law, 
remain for years one of the dominant factors 
in the world’s scientific progress. He was born 
seventy-two years ago, and when quite young 
became an instructor at the University of St. 
Petersburg. He has devoted himself to the 
instruction of the youth of Russia in science 
with a disinterested patriotism. No offer from 
universities in other parts of Europe could 
tempt him to leave his native land. 

A more striking, tho less dramatic, proof of 
the soundness of Mendeléeff’s generalization is 
to be found in the fact that the inert gases of 
the atmosphere—argon, neon, helium and the 
like—find places in the classification, tho the 
possibility of there being such substances was 
not suspected in 1869. It is not too much to 
say that the periodic law of Mendeléeff is rec- 
ognized to-day as the only basis for the classi- 
fication of the elements. Only two contradic- 
tions have been found in nearly forty years. 
The atomic weights of the elements iodine and 
tellurium should be transposed to make these 
substances fit into the table. There is also no 
place for most of the so-called rare elements. 
The first difficulty will disappear if anyone can 
show that either tellurium or iodine contains 
an unknown impurity. It must be admitted 
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Courtesy of The Popular S:ience Monthty. 
THE DISCOVERER OF THE PERIODIC LAW OF THE ELEMENTS 


Dimitri Mendeleef, the eminent Russian chemist, formulated the principle in accordance with which it is 
possible to group the various elements in the physico-chemical world into something like a harmonious scale. 
The elements seem thus to occur in nature as if they formed chords in music. This discovery is referred to as 
“the periodic law.” 
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that the chances of this are not good at present. 
Further: 


“We can avoid the difficulty as to the rare 
earths by considering a group of them as equiva- 
lent to one element. Doing this puts the rare 
earth elements on a somewhat different footing 
from the other elements. While this is justified 
to a certain extent by the chemical properties, it 


» F IT can be shown that inhalation 
has nothing to do with the spread 
of consumption it must become ob- 
vious to even.a casual student of 
= tiem of tuberculosis that a revolution 
in therapeutics would ensue. The “open-air 
treatment” would be seen to rest upon a fal- 
lacy. The theory that infection is conveyed 
by the sputum of the consumptive patient 
would have to be given up. The care taken to 
destroy the expectorated matter of the inmates 
of the sanitorium would turn out to be pains 
wasted. The idea of 
contamination with 
the disease through 
kissing would prove 
nonsensical. The 
therapeutics of the 
malady would have 
to be altered in ac- 
cordance with the 
new  discovery—a 
discovery which, if 
established would be 
as remarkable as 
that of antiseptic 
surgery. 
Now the _ theory 
that the medical 
TRICHINA SPIRALIS world is attacking 
1, the adult worm; 2, wan- the problem of con- 
dering among. the imtscles; sumption by an ut- 
terly false route is 
advanced by a London physician, Dr. W. 
Pickett Turner, who has made a first-hand 
study of the disease for many years. His 
view, briefly stated, is that tuberculosis is 
an animal disease primarily derived, in 
all cases, from cattle. It belongs, he says, 
to the mycotic group of diseases, diseases 
in which the original source of infection is a 
plant. Bovine cattle derive tuberculosis from 
timothy and other allied grasses by natural af- 
finity. Man acquires the disease by ingestion or 
inoculation, never by inhalation. It is not he- 
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A REVOLUTIONARY THEORY OF CONSUMPTION 


cannot, in the nature of things, be a final solution. 
If we are not to throw over the periodic law, we 
must either split other so-called elements into 
groups of elements or we must show that certain 
groups of elements alone are possible. To succeed 
in the first would be to revolutionize chemistry. 
To succeed in the second would be to explain the 
reason for the periodic law—which would also 
revolutionize chemistry.” 


reditary, neither is there any predisposition to 
it in the individual. The bacillus in a state 
of nature is a saprophyte, feeding on decay of 
the vegetable world. But the bacillus becomes. 
pathogenic—capable of causing disease— 
in cattle when they are deprived of actinism 
or the property of the chemical rays in sun- 
light. It would, if all this be true, become 
reasonable to assume that by restoring actin- 
ism to cattle, the bacillus would again become 
a saprophyte, in which case consumption would 
be extirpated. 

It is well known, 
observes Dr. Turner, 9 





that bacteria attack 
living plants. These 
plants, eaten by the 
herbivora as _ food, 
lead to the produc- 
tion of certain dis- 
eases. Moreover, 
the flesh of these 
animals so affected, 
eaten by others, in- 
cluding man, com- 
municates the par- LARVAL STAGE OF THE 
ticular disease. As ARMED TAPE WORM 
this group of dis- 

eases has never before been described as such, 
Dr. Turner finds it necessary to adopt a name 
for it in his work.* He therefore calls it the 
mycotic group of diseases. In this group, then, 
the indispensable host is a plant. 

There is another group of which our pres- 
ent knowledge does not enable us to go further 
than to regard an animal as the primary host 
—example, rabies. 

To represent the primary host, whether ani- 
mal or vegetable, let us take a piece of brown 
bread. We cut, ten, a slice from a newly 
baked brown loaf, expose it to the air for a 
short time, then place it in an incubator at a. 
temperature of thirty-seven degrees centigrade. 

















*TupercuLosis. Its OriciIn anp Extinction. By We 
Pickett Turner, M.D. Adam and Charles Black. 
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In due course, it 
becomes covered 
with a fungus. This 
is Aspergillus fumi- 
gatus, and it is path- 
ogenic—that is, ca- 
pable of living with- 
in the body and in- 
ducing disease. 
Supposing, then, 
some of this fungus 
be injected into the 
body of a warm- 
blooded animal. 
Should the quantity 
be small, the animal 














EGG OF FASCIOLA HE- 
PATICA, CONTAINING 
A CILIATED EMBRYO, 


CALLED A MIRACI- recovers. If large, 
DIUM. : . 
; it dies. 
d, Remains of food; e, a 
cushion of ampere wt It is, therefore, 
stance; f, boring papilla; h, .: 
eye spots; k, germinal cells. ev ident that there 
is some _ property 


within the body capable of dealing with 
these poisons up to a certain point. This 
property is called phagocytosis, and it was dis- 
covered by Metchnikoff, who placed the web 
of a frog’s foot under the microscope and in- 
jected anthrax bacilli into the frog, when he 
saw that certain of the leucocytes always pres- 
ent in the blood attacked the bacilli, ate them 
up and digested them. Hence he called them 
phagocytes and the process phagocytosis. 
These experiments have repeatedly been con- 
firmed by others and the doctrine is univer- 
sally accepted. This power of the leucocytes 
is, of course, limited. There is a resistance 
point beyond which they are powerless. That 
point rises and falls with the general vigor 
of the constitution.» In the event of the asper- 
gillus injected being in excess of this point— 
being, indeed, too large to be dealt with by 
the phagocytes, being, in fact, a fatal dose—a 
very curious train of symptoms supervenes. 
The animal falls and lies upon one side, with 
the head placed obliquely, the eyes being di- 

















HEADS OF THE UNARMED AND ARMED TAPE 
WORM 


rected toward the same side. If the animal 
be moved or turned over, it will again and 
again resume its former position until death 
ensues. 

This disease is mycosis. It is sometimes 
epidemic in zoological gardens. In a case that 
led to the death of a penguin, the “brown 
bread” of the illustration was wheat. Of rabies 
—hydrophobia in man—no germ has ever been 
found. The brown bread in this case is the 
dog. Again, glanders is produced by the 
bacillus mallet and the brown bread is the 
horse. It is certainly a mycotic disease, but 
the particular plant which gives rise to it is 
unknown. 

In actinomycosis we have a typical mycotic 
disease produced by the presence of the ray 
fungus. The brown bread in this case is bar- 
ley, as that cereal has been found in actino- 
mycotic lesions in man. It must be present 
also in the straw, as the barley corn is not used 
to feed animals. There is one very important 
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MIRACIDIUM BORING ITS WAY INTO A SNAIL 


feature to be borne in mind in regard to this 
fungus. It is capable of finding its way to the 
human lung and setting up phthisis, indistin- 
guishable clinically from that produced by the 
tubercle bacillus. This is a very recent dis- 
covery, but already several cases have been re- 
corded. 

On the other hand, smallpox is not a mycotic 
disease, but Dr. Turner refers to it as a most 
striking example of the effects of environment 
upon disease. Here man himself is the “brown 
bread” and, by transmitting the disease to cat- 
tle, it becomes modified into vaccinia, and this 
again transferred to man completely modifies 
or prevents the original disease. This is vac- 
cination. 

The disease known as beriberi has quite 
recently been shown to be one of the mycotic 
group, the brown bread in this case being rice. 

Of tuberculosis we know that it is produced 
by the presence within the body of the tubercle 
bacillus. Beyond this we have little but the 
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SECTION OF RABBIT’S KIDNEY, SHOWING THE 
GROWTH OF ASPERGILLUS 


confusion of conflicting opinions. What we 
must look for is the “brown bread.” Now 
tuberculosis as affecting man and animals is 
one and the same disease, affirms Dr. Turner. 

He points out that in Koch’s great experi- 
ment nineteen young cattle that had withstood 
the tuberculin test were subjected: to pure cul- 
tures of human tuberculosis. In some cases 
the sputum or bacilli were injected under the 
skin, while in others they were injected into 
the peritoneal cavity, in others, again, into the 
jugular vein. Six animals were fed with tu- 
bercular sputum almost daily for seven or eight 
months. Four repeatedly inhaled great quan- 
tities of bacilli distributed in water. None 
of them showed any symptoms of disease and 
they gained considerably in weight. From six 
to eight months after, they were killed. In 
their internal organs not a trace of tuberculosis 
was found. 

These experiments have never been dis- 
proved, observes Dr. Turner. Koch holds to 
them to this day. This distinctly proves that 
man is not the “brown bread.” 

Is it cattle? 

Dr. Turner’s revolutionary theory affirms 
that it is not. 

Tuberculosis is another of the mycotic group. 

There has recently been discovered in timo- 
thy grass a bacillus to which the name of tim- 
othy baccillus has been given. It is an “acid 
fast” bacillus and stains in precisely the same 
manner as the tubercle bacillus. Injected into 
guinea-pigs it produces a disease resembling 
tuberculosis (but it differs in cultivation) and 
injected into the human subject it simply pro- 
duces a local inflammatory papule. This is 
just what we might expect. Natural affinity 
has not yet come into play. But feed cattle 
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with the timothy grass in which this bacillus 
is present and you have true tuberculosis. 

The “brown bread,” then, is timothy and 
allied grasses. The intermediary indispensa- 
ble host is cattle, from which all other animals 
derive the disease. We may have cattle, sheep, 
horses, goats and other animals feeding upon 
the same fodder, but by natural affinity the cat- 
tle only will become affected. The mode of 
development in this dread disease is first the 
primary host, then the intermediary host and 
finally the tertiary host. The grasses are the 
primary host, cattle are the intermediary host 
and man rounds out the life cycle of the 
process. 

There is nothing in this that strains cre- 
dulity. On the contrary, consumption can be 
studied only in the light of a disease produced 
by the presence within the body of lower forms 
of life. By this Dr. Turner means parasites, 
animal and vegetable. To illustrate their rela- 
tions to the body, he glances first at a few 
entozoa, or worms. These are divided into 
three groups—the trematodes or flukes, the 
cestodes or tapeworms, and the nematodes or 
round worms. 

The Fasciola hepatica or great liver fluke 
affects the liver and bile ducts of various ani- 
mals, including man. Its life history is both 
complicated and interesting. The adult fluke 
is about an inch long and there may be hun- 
dreds in the liver of an animal. Each will 
produce some 40,000 eggs. These are deposited 
later upon the pastures. Many become dried 
and undergo no further change. Others are 
washed by rain or otherwise conveyed to water. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the miracidium 
or embryo cannot escape from the shell in the 
dark. It requires light for its development, 
thus behaving after a fashion opposed to that 
of most bacteria. 

Having escaped, it becomes a free swimming 
ciliated miracidium. 

It now seeks a certain snail, the Limna 
truncatula, which it attacks, boring its way 
gradually into the body. 

The germ cells now develop into individuals 
of a third generation, called radiz, each of 
which has in its body germ cells, which in turn 
develop into the next generation, known as cer- 
carie. 

These leave the body of the radiz, remain in 
the snail for some time, then take to the water, 
ultimately attaching themselves to herbage. 

The tail then drops off, the cercaria becomes 
encysted and remains here until swallowed by 
some animal, upon reaching the stomach of 
which the young worm wanders to the liver, 























when it develops into the adult worm. The 
whole cycle takes some ten or twelve weeks. 

The adult worm may reach man by the cer- 
cariz being deposited upon water-cress. Lovers 
of this vegetable need, however, fear nothing, 
as soaking the cress in salt and water for ten 
minutes kills the parasite. 

The parasite that affects the giraffe is typi- 
cal of the life-cycle witnessed in the case of the 
parasite giving rise to tuberculosis. Each of 
these creatures has a primary indispensable 
host without which it could not propagate. 
But it may be more instructive to consider one 
of the cestoids. The unarmed tape-worm in 
its larval stage always occurs in beef or veal, 
from which it is derived by man, in whom it 
grows to an enormous length. Next, we may 
consider the taenia solium, the armed tape- 
worm, so called from the hooklets which give 
it a characteristic appearance. This is the 
tape-worm most common in man. It is de- 
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rived exclusively from pork. The adult worm 
has never been known to exist other than in 
man. It may be said to play a game of hel- 
minthological battledore and shuttlecock be- 
tween the pig and man. Its frequency shows 
that the legend of its being killed in cooking is 
nonsense. Another tape-worm sometimes 
found in man has as its natural affinity during 
the larval stage the pike and other fish. But 
by far the most dangerous cestoid to man is 
found in its adult stage in the dog and in its 
primitive stage in the sheep. Should the ovum 
be “intercepted” by man the result is a tape 
or other worm of great size that attacks the 
liver or the brain or the kidneys. It can be 
transmitted by so simple a thing as the licking 
of the face and hands by a dog. 

It is evident, therefore, that there is nothing 
that requires a stretch of the imagination in the 
conception of tuberculosis as a disease of 
which man is the final host. 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF INFERRING CHARACTER FROM 
HANDWRITING 


Ae AUST why handwriting should ever 
Ae ~ have been fixed upon as a guide to 

N human character remains inexpli- 
cable to the eminent French savant, 





es 
Dr. Binet, of the Paris Institute of Psychology. 


For many months this scientist has devoted 
himself to a comparative study of what is 


known as “graphology.” 
he declares, is absurd. 
Dr. Binet’s method, as outlined in the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris), was to apply tests both 
to professed “graphologists” and to lay experi- 
menters, with a view to ascertaining the limits 
of their ability to determine the sex, the age, 
the intelligence and the character of individu- 
als from a careful inspection of their hand- 
writing. He began by testing the ability of 
two professional -“graphologists” to determine 
the sex of writers. The most successful of all 
living “graphologists,” M. Crepieux Jamin, of 
Rouen, stated the sex correctly in four-fifths 
of the specimens submitted to his judgment. 
But a studious girl of seventeen, whose oppor- 
tunities of acquiring a “scientific” knowledge 
of her subject were limited, successfully indi- 
cated the sex of writers in fully seventy per 
cent. of the specimens placed before her. It 
seems, too, that age is fairly well detected by 
experts from inspection of handwriting. Dr. 


But “graphology,” 





Binet is led to infer, indeed, that a woman’s 
age may, after a due amount of experience, be 
estimated with surprising accuracy from her 
handwriting. At any rate, the experts were re- 
markably successful in this branch of the in- 
quiry. On the other hand, the experts seemed 
to fail in a decided percentage of cases when 
called upon to estimate the age of a man from 
the handwriting. Apparently the feminine 
handwriting assumes the tremulous character 
of age at an earlier period than is the case with 
the male handwriting. 

But when it comes to estimating character 
and intelligence from the handwriting, Dr. 
Binet reports that even the best experts were 
wildly inaccurate in many of their judgments. 
Nothing elicited from the investigations gave 
the slightest indication that there is any basis 
for a science of “graphology” in this particular 
field. Persons of indecisive character appear 
to write firm hands. No particular significance 
as to character or intelligence can safely be 
drawn from flourishes. But the kind of edu- 
cation given to any individual may often be 
safely inferred from handwriting. Lawyers 
tend to write one kind of hand, artists another 
and literary men a third. It is said that fickle 
women write the most beautiful hands, but Dr. 


Binet found it out of the question to test this 
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“graphological” principle by any satisfactory 
method of investigation. But Brown-Sequard, 
so famed for his capacity to generalize with 
lucidity, was declared by the handwriting ex- 
perts to have a “muddled mind.” One “graph- 
ologist” even said that Brown-Sequard’s in- 
telligence was below the average. Bertrand, 
the most brilliant mathematician of his day 
and a thinker of striking power, was pro- 
nounced “destitute of a clear view of things.” 
Dumas—not the author of “The Three Guards- 
men” or his equally famous son, but the emi- 
nent chemist to whose clear intelligence the 
world owes deductions of the first importance 


—was said by the “graphologists” to have “a 
mediocre mind” and to be “unable to see any- 
thing outside his window.” The German nat- 
uralist Kollicker—one of the most generous of 
men—was judged to be “credulous and suspi- 
cious.” Renan was inferred from his hand- 
writing to have a “small and narrow mind,” 
to be “destitute of the power of reflection,” to 
be “prone to over-credulity,” and to possess 
“no form of capacity upon which any hope of 
distinction in life could be based.” Nor were 
other estimates, formed from the handwriting 
of men fully as eminent, any more satisfactory 
or convincing. 





HOW THE PLANETS ARE WEIGHED 


—_ ]STRONOMERS distinguish between 
\] the weight of a body and its 
mass. The weight of objects is not 
ill the same all over the world and, as 
Prof. Simon Newcomb points out in his 
latest work,* a thing which weighs thirty 
pounds in New York would weigh an ounce 
more than thirty pounds in a spring balance in 
Greenland and nearly an ounce léss at the 
equator. This is because the earth is not a 
perfect sphere. The earth is, as we all now 
know, a little flattened at the poles. Thus 
weight varies with the locality. 

If a ham weighing thirty pounds were taken 
up to the moon and weighed there, the “pull” 
—the attractive force of the moon upon the 
ham—would amount to only five pounds. 
There would be another weight of the ham for 
the planet Mars, and yet another on the sun. 
A ham weighing thirty pounds at New York 
ought to weigh some eight hundred pounds on 
the sun’s surface. Hence the astronomer does 
not speak of the weight of a planet, because 
that would depend upon the place where it was 
weighed. But he speaks of the mass of the 
planet, which means how much planet there is, 
no matter where it might be weighed. 

At the same time we might, without any in- 
exactness, agree that the weight of a heavenly 
body should be fixt by the weight it would 
have in New York. As we could not imagine 
a planet in New York, because it may be 
larger than the earth itself, what we are to 
imagine is this: Suppose the planet could be 
divided into a million million million equal 
parts and one of these parts brought to New 








*Sripz Licuts on Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb. Har- 
per & Brothers. 


York and weighed. We could easily find its 
weight in pounds or tons. Then multiply this 
by a million million million, and we shall have 
a weight of the planet. This would be equiva- 
lent to what astronomers might take as the 
mass of the planet. 

thus it is that when a planet, like Jupiter, 
has satellites revolving around it, astronomers 
on the earth can observe the attraction of the 
pianet on its satellites and thus determine its 
mass. The rule for doing this is very simple. 
fhe cube of the distance between the planet 
and satellite is divided by the square of the 
tuume of revolution of the satellite. The quo- 
cent is a number which is proportional to the 
mass of the planet. The rule applies to the 
motion of the moon around the earth and of 
the planets around the sun. If we divide the 
cube of the earth’s distance from the sun, say 
93,000,000 miles, by the square of 365%4, the 
days in a year, we shall get a certain quotient. 
Let us call this number the sun quotient. 
Then, if we divide the cube of the moon’s dis- 
tance from the earth by the square of its time 
of revolution, we shall get another quotient, 
which we may call the earth quotient. The 
sun quotient will come out about 330,000 times 
as large as the earth quotient. Hence it is 
concluded that the mass of the sun is 330,000 
times that of the earth—that it would take 
this number of earths to make a body as heavy 
as the sun. By the corresponding quotient the 
mass of Jupiter indicates that it would require 
1,047 Jupiters to make a body as heavy as the 
sun. Jupiter’s real weight in actual pounds, 
wherever the planet may be in its orbit, is 
another thing altogether, and might give rise 
to difference of opinion. 
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COMPARATIVE ‘SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS OF MAN AND GORILLA 


to which the name of “neo-pallium” 
is given depends the finest part of 
\ the human feeling called self-con- 
sciousness. The full appreciation of the “self,” 
observes Dr. J. B. Johnston, Professor of Zo- 
ology in the West Virginia University, has 
»robably been the last and highest factor in 
he development of individual and social 
‘onduct.* And the mechanism of self-con- 
ciousness, speaking generally, is the neo-pal- 
ium. Indeed, the specialization of the neo- 
vallium, avers that eminent anthropologist, Dr. 
W. L. H. Duckworth, 





primitive mammals led to the dominance of 
this class of vertebrates on the surface of the 
earth. The neo-pallium may be wholly absent, 
as Professor Johnston observes, from_ the 
brains of existing members of the class below 
mammals. This is not absolutely established, 
however. But the path of man’s evolution 
from the time he was occupied in climbing the 
long and painful slope leading from prehis- 
toric savagery to his present degree of self- 
consciousness is traced in the advancing com- 
plication of the neo-pallium. Did man get his 
self-consciousness from the brute? The neo- 

pallium of the brute 





s an _ indispensable 
‘ondition of human 
survival, and it is 
1ard to see how man’s 
evolution in the fu- 
ture is to be accom- 
plished except by in- 
creasing still further 
the complexity of 
what are termed the 
neo-pallial folds of 
the brain. Failure to 
comply with the con- 
ditions imposed by 









must give the answer. 
What is the self-con- 
sciousness of the 
brute in kind and in 
degree? 

In that pathological 
condition known as 
microcephalus in man, 
accompanied by small- 
ness of the head, oc- 
curs a state of the 
neo-pallium so analo- 
gous to that found in 
the gorilla that Dr. 


Posterior 








this fact will mean the 


Courtesy of Messrs. P. Blakiston’s Son & Company. 


Duckworth calls spe- 


extinction of our race. 

But the features of 
the brain of the go- 
rilla very nearly re- 
produce those of the 
human brain. This 
fact, pointed out by 
Dr. Duckworth in his 
recent volume of an- 
thropological studies,+ 
brings the subject of 
man’s evolution, from 
the standpoint of his 


THE VARIOUS SEATS OF FUNCTION IN A 
HUMAN BRAIN 


In this map of the brain, the anterior asssociation field, 
observes Prof. J. B. Johnston, of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, from whose “Nervous System of Vertebrates” the 
diagram is taken, is evidently concerned with individual 
experiences, with subjective states, with the emotions and 
with the will. This highly organized localization of func- 
tion in the human brain attests the high stage of onan 
of the neo-pallium. Man’s future as a rational bein 
bound up with a growing complexity of the neo-pa lial 
folds of the brain. 

The posterior association field receives impressions con- 
cerning the external world. The objective relations of the 
individual are the peculiar province of this field. For 
conduct in the full sense the normal action of both pos- 
terior and anterior fields in harmony is required, where- 
upon the individual becomes a moral agent. 


cial attention to it. In 
these cases of idiocy 
in the human subject 
the growth of the 
brain, he says, is ar- 
rested prematurely. 
The neo-pallium and 
its convolutions are 
involved in this condi- 
tion. As a result, the 
growth of the cra- 
nium is aborted. The 
cranial form accom- 


self-consciousness, to a remarkable test. If panying microcephalus is thus quite peculiar, 


we are to determine the future of man’s self- 
consciousness we must try to estimate the past 
of that faculty. It may not be possible to 
state precisely the origin of the mechanism 
of self-consciousness in man. It is a mechan- 
ism varying greatly from the mechanism of 
self-consciousness in the lower animals. Only 
the rapid development of the neo-pallium in 





since the facial parts may attain full develop- 
ment, while the cranium is disproportionately 
small. Without entering into further discus- 
sion of the relations of brain growth and skull 
growth, nor even entering into the possibility 
of discriminating between microcephalic indi- 
viduals with a view to separating cases of mere 
disease from such as may imply reversion to 





*Ngavous System or Verresrates. By J. B. Johnston, remote ancestral types, it must be repeated, 
po, Fe of Zoology in West Virginia Univers) says Dr. Duckworth, that the result affects 
ity. 
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+MorPHOLocy AND ANTHROPOLOGY. By W. L. H. Duck- primarily the neo-pallium. From this point of 
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view the resemblance between the idiot human 
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Courtesy ot Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
BRAIN OF A CONGENITAL HUMAN IDIOT 


The brain is here viewed from above. Its striking re- 
semblance to the brain of a gorilla is shown in the struc- 
ture of the central sulcus, the intraparietal sulcus and 
the sulcus lunatus. There is no localization of function 
permitting the subject to co-ordinate his experience, to 
attain to self-consciousness in the human sense, or to 
form a moral idea. Nor, as is shown by Professor Duck- 
worth, from whose “Morphology and my ogy, Al the 
diagram is taken, is it cones to modify the surgical 
features of this subject by any operation upon the brain 
case. 


brain and the normal gorilla brain is worthy 
of our closest scrutiny. 

The anatomical differences between the 
brain of the gorilla and the brain of man are 
chiefly those of absolute size. The gorilla 
brain has not attained to such a high degree 
of development, as regards the amount and 
the complexity of convolutions of the cortex, 
as the brain of man. Yet, when compared 
with the other large anthropoid apes, the goril- 
la is seen to stand in a position nearer to man 
than that in which they stand. But the frontal 
lobes of the gorilla brain are less full and 
rounded, both absolutely and proportionately, 
than those of man. The occipital end of the 
hemisphere does not overlap the cerebellum to 
the same extent as in man. The cerebrum is 
smaller in proportion to the cerebellum than 
is the case with the human brain. The cerc- 
bellum, however, closely resembles that of 
man. 

It is certain from these details that the go- 
rilla is not adapted intellectually to an erect 
posture. It is likewise practically certain that 
the gorilla did not figure in the ancestry of 
man. The neo-pallium could not have sur- 
vived in its human form an evolutionary pas- 
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sage through the brain case of the gorilla to 
the brain case of man. Man, it must be re- 
membered, holds an absolutely unique position 
among the mammalia because specialization of 
the cerebrum has conferred an altogether ex- 
ceptional development of self-consciousness. 
In the gorilla there exist no adequate mechan- 
isms for the development of the human type 
of self-consciousness. Consequently, it could 
never develop the complexity of structure in 
the neo-pallium which would have to precede 
the training of the muscles of the tongue for 
the exertions essential to articulate speech. As 
for generalization, the brain of the gorilla, be- 
ing structually that of an idiot, is incapable of 
it. There are no such convolutions as would 
enable a gorilla to form memories of written 
words, to appeal to the instinct of co-operation 
among its kind or to specialize along any line 
of social activity. It is not easy to see how any 
great variety of association tracts could be 
developed in the gorilla brain apart from the 
phenomena of its contact with the external 
world. The only self-consciousness possessed 
by the gorilla must be akin to that found in the 
congenital idiot. Out of the stage of gibbering 
idiocy in which it is found in the wild state, 
the gorilla can by no possibility evolve. It 
could have handed no adequate self-conscious- 
ness on to man. Nor is it a physiological pos- 
sibility for man to have derived his self-con- 
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Courtesy ot Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
BRAIN OF A YOUNG GORILLA 


This shows the lateral surface of the right cerebral 
hemisphere. The cerebral surface is remarkably well con- 
voluted even for this species of anthropoid ape and re- 
calls the appearance of the human cerebrum. he human 
cerebrum consists of two hemispheres which occupy the 
entire vault of the cranium, separated by a: deep cleft 
called the median longitudinal fissure. Other fissures 
make deep impressions, dividing the cerebrum into lobes. 
Of these the chief are the fissure of Silvius and the 
fissure of Rolando. There are numbers of shallower in- 
foldings of the surface called furrows or sulci between 
which lie raised. areas called convolutions. These _di- 
visions in the human brain are all paralleled, says Pro- 
fessor Duckworth in his “Morph ology and Anthropol- 
ogy,” in the cerebral hemispheres of the gorilla—with 
one important exception. 
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sciousness—or rather his human form of it— 
from the chimpanzee or from the orang- 
outang. The histological structure of these 
creatures might present any number of arialo- 
gies. The brain structure might parallel all 
the convolutions in the human cerebrum. But 
these details are wholly irrelevant if the great 
mechanism of evolving self-consciousness, the 
neo-pallium, shows no adaptation for the work 
of the human mind. In the gorilla there can 
be no appreciation of the individual’s person- 
ality. There can be no certainty of action and 
no persistence of will. The inhibitions are not 
of a character to develop even rudimentary 
self-control. The anterior association field in 
the brain cortex is not, humanly speaking, 
normal. The highest intellectual achievement 
of the gorilla is probably an organization of 
the experiences connected with the hand as a 
tactile organ. From the point of view of evo- 
lution, consequently, the gorilla has no future. 
It may be deemed almost a certainty that from 
a purely mental standpoint, the gorilla is not 
nearly as intelligent as the dog. 
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Courtesy of Messrs G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
BRAIN OF A NORMAL GORILLA 


This brain is seen from above. It affords, says Pro- 
fessor Duckworth in his ‘“Morpholo and Anthropol- 
ogy,” an astonishing instance of the likeness between the 
cerebral functions of the anthropoid ape and the cerebral 
functions of a congenital human idiot. 





THE MOST SENSATIONAL OF THE SCIENCES 


EITHER astronomy, nor the canals 
on Mars, neither radio-activity, and 
its suggested transmutation of ele- 
ments, nor bio-chemistry, with its 

hint of life originating in dead matter, can, 
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BRAIN OF A NEW-BORN INFANT 


This should be compared with the lateral surface of 
the right cerebral hemisphere of a young gorilla, shown in 
another diagram, the diagram above cing that of the 
lateral surface of the right cerebral hemisphere of a babe 


some few days after 


for a moment, compare in sensationalism with 
physiology to-day. The canals on Mars lose 
their sensational interest when it transpires 
that they may be natural phenomena. The 
transmutation of one element like iron into 
another like gold can only be talked about, not 
accomplished. The origin of life in dead mat- 
ter is not taken seriously now by any scientist 
of the first rank in his own specialty. But the 
sensations of physiology, which have been in 
the past few years so numerous as to give 
force to the statement that it is a new sci- 
ence altogether, have not been discredited at 
all. So thinks that distinguished physiologist, 
Dr. Carl Snyder, writing in the London 
Monthly Review. - Physiology is, according 
to him, the most sensational of the sciences to- 
day; but the sensations of physiology do not 
result in anti-climax. They are so legitimate 
that, declares Dr. Snyder, “a text-book of phys- 
iology or medicine ten years old is out of 
date.” Yet it is difficult to realize how recent 
is our knowledge of the body and of life gen- 
erally. So great a man as Bacon died doubt- 
ing the circulation of the blood. Newton did 
not know what happens in taking air into the 
lungs. Franklin never heard of oxygen. Much 
of our knowledge of the more intimate proc- 
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esses of life has come within a very few 
years. The first example that occurs relates 
to the mere chemical analysis of the bodily 
constituents. 

This was long ago supposed to be complete, 
at least so far as the recognition of elementary 
substances is concerned. Very recently, how- 
ever, notes Dr. Snyder, it has been shown that 
such out-of-the-way substances as arsenic and 
iodine are normal constituents of the body, and 
not merely normal but absolutely essential. It 
is needless to remark on the importance of the 
recognition of at least one of these. Of the 
poisons with which murders are committed, 
arsenic roughly forms perhaps 95 per cent. 
When a person appears to have died of poi- 
soning and traces of arsenic have been found, 
it is not very difficult to see that a chemist, 
ignorant of the fact that arsenic belongs in 
the body normally, might be led to believe that 
a murder had been committed. It would be 
foolish to exaggerate the importance of this. 
Nevertheless, it is entirely conceivable that 
from sheer ignorance, innocent persons have 
been condemned to death on this account. 

Iodine, again, has been shown to be the im- 
portant active principle of the thyroid, the lit- 
tle gland of the neck. This in turn has been 
revealed as one of the important regulating 
organs of the body. 

If, proceeds Dr. Snyder, anyone had been 
asked what was probably the most important 
single chemical constituent in the life process, 
one would undoubtedly have answered oxy- 
gen. On a superficial view, life seemed, chem- 
ically, more or less a form of oxidation. De- 
prived of oxygen for but a few moments, we 
die. Nevertheless, forms of life have been 
found, the so-called anaerobic bacteria, which 
may live in an atmosphere oxygen free. Not 
merely that, but some forms have been found 
to which free oxygen is fatal. Obviously, 
then, oxygen is not absolutely essential to the 
intimate process of life. It seems as if this 
fact may shed a deal of light upon vital chem- 
ism, and, indeed, the more advanced physiolo- 
gists are coming now to believe that, so far 
as life is concerned, oxidation is rather a sec- 
ondary or ulterior process, that the more es- 
sential vital processes do not involve the inter- 
vention of oxygen and that under some condi- 
tions the rédle of oxygen may be taken up by 
other substances. 

The next great advance in the science of 
therapeutics, it seems to our authority, will 
have much reference to- recent discoveries in 
organic chemistry. “It has been the dream of 
humanity,” observes one scientist in the Lon- 





don Outlook, commenting upon yet another as- 
pect of the same theme, “to discover some 
agent which would have the property of pro- 
longing life. With a therapeutic agent of re- 
juvenescence, old age is soon to be banished 
from the world. There is nothing in this to 
tax human credulity. 

From the various tissues of the body some 
curious extracts have been made. For exam- 
ple, a very valuable addition to the list of local 
anesthetics recently made is adrenalin. It is 
a powerful heart stimulant. It has also an 
extraordinary effect of constricting the smaller 
blood-vessels and capillaries. Applied to any 
part, adrenalin consequently quite drives the 
blood away from it. This permits of many 
delicate surgical operations in which the ef- 
fusion of blood would otherwise be a hin- 
drance, if not a bar. This substance is simply 
a liquid extract from the pair of curious little 
bulbs, about the size of the thumb, which lie 
just above the kidneys and receive for that 
reason the name of the suprarenal capsules. 
And, says Dr. Snyder: 


“Mention of these bodies recalls the singular 

réle which they have been shown to play in health 
and disease. The suprarenal capsules belong to 
the class of so-called ductless glands whose func- 
tions in the body were so long a mystery, and 
of which the spleen, the thyroid, and the 
thymus are familiar examples. People who are 
accustomed to keep their eyes open have prob- 
ably noticed now and then victims of a peculiar 
malady known as Addison’s disease. The skin 
of the patient turns a curious pale greenish-bronze 
color, something in the same way as the victim of 
jaundice turns yellow. In all the centuries upon 
centuries—say for ten or twenty thousand years— 
in which medicine has been practised, the cause 
of this malady was an inscrutable mystery. Many 
facts go to show that it is due to the disease or 
atrophy or injury of these little suprarenal cap- 
sules which lie just over the kidneys. The new 
medication of the disease naturally bears in the 
direction of introducing into the body the active 
principle of these glands. 
_ “A very similar discovery, but of far greater 
importance, is the extraordinary réle played by 
the thyroid mentioned just above—the little glands 
which lie just in front of the windpipe in the 
throat. It has long been known that their in- 
flammation or enlargement was associated with 
the familiar disease of goitre. More recently 
it has been found that the complete excision of 
this gland practically means idiocy, and that, 
moreover, many forms of idiocy are simply the 
result of the mal-functioning or absence of these 
little glands. 

“It is so extraordinary as to be almost beyond 
belief. Nevertheless, the fact is to-day as well 
established as the circulation of the blood. What 
is more amazing still, extracts of sheep’s thyroid 
fed to idiotic children very often means a normal 
mental development. It is one of the most amaz- 
ing things in all the range of medicine.” 
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A CASE OF AGORAPHOBIA CURED BY AN ELOPEMENT 


S~]GORAPHOBIA, as defined by Dr. 
<j Charles Mercier, of the Charing 
Cross Hospital, London, is simply 
= 3 fear of open spaces. Thus, if the 
victim of the disease be a business man he will, 
in going to and from his office or employment, 
walk through all the alleys, courts, lanes and 
narrow streets he can make use of. When he 
comes to a wide, open street he is seized with 
panic. It is a reasonless, groundless panic 
which the sufferer knows to be reasonless and 
groundless. He feels, none the less, as if 
something terrible were about to happen. 
Long, wide bridges, often narrow bridges of 
much length, are quite impassable to the suf- 
ferer from agoraphobia. If compelled to go 
over such bridges he will hail a passing car or 
vehicle and even keep his eyes shut as he passes 
across it. Claustrophobia, on the other hand, 
is the disease inspiring in its action a terror of 
closed spaces—railroad cars, elevators and the 
like. 

The malady of agoraphobia, which, like 
claustrophobia, is far more common than the 
layman has any idea of, has a highly scientific 
basis, explains Dr. Mercier, from whose paper 
in the London Lancet we quote: 





“When our ancestors were arboreal in habit, 
this habit was their salvation from extinction. 
Feeble in body, destitute of weapons and of de- 
fensive armor, devoid of means of concealment, 
their safety from carnivorous foes lay in the 
agility with which they could climb out of reach, 
and in the accuracy with which they could leap 
from bough to bough and from tree to tree. 
Whenever they descended to the ground, they 
were in danger. It is on the ground that the 
greater carnivora pursue their prey; and, adapted 
as our ancestors were to arboreal life, their prog- 
ress on open ground was undoubtedly less rapid 


than among the tree tops, and most probably less . 


rapid than that of their principal foes. Among 
the tree tops they were secure. There, no enemy 
could vie with them in activity, or hope to over- 
take them; but on the ground they were at a dis- 
advantage. On the flat, they had no chance 
against the spring of the panther or the speed and 
wind of the wolf; but once let them attain the 
security of the forest, and they could grin and 
chatter with contempt at their helpless enemies 
below. The farther they ventured from their se- 
cure retreat, the greater the peril they were in; 
the nearer their refuge, the more complete their 
sense of security. Since instincts, using the term 
in the sense of mental cravings, become adapted 
to modes of life, which, in turn, they dictate, we 
may be sure that, in the arboreal stage of 
their existence, our ancestors had a very strong 
instinctive aversion to any extended excursion 
from their place of security and refuge. Near to 
trees, they were in safety; far from trees, they 


were in continual danger, and therefore in con- 
tinual uneasiness. In such a situation they had 
an abiding and well-founded dread and sense of 
impending danger. 

“This is the state of mind which, as it seems to 
me, is reproduced in similar circumstances in 
agoraphobia. The craving of the subject of this 
malady is to be near, not trees necessarily, it is 
true, but near to some tall vertical structure. 
Away from such a structure, he has just the feel- 
ing of dread, of impending danger, of imminent 
disaster, of something dreadful about to happen, 
that a man would have who was walking through 
a jungle infested by tigers, or that a child has 
when: alone in the dark. And this is just such a 
feeling as we may suppose our arboreal ancestors 
had when they were out of reach of their natural 
habitat. I have seen a woman affected with 
agoraphobia get from one side of a court to the 
other by not only going round by the wall, and 
touching it all the way, but squeezing herself up 
against it, and clutching at the bare surface. Suf- 
ferers from this malady cannot cross an open 
space. They cannot venture more than a step 
or two from some vertical surface. They feel no 
uneasiness in a colonnade, open all around them 
tho it be. Their reason tells them that their 
dread is groundless, but reason is powerless 
against instinct, and an imperious instinct shouts 
danger in their ears.” 

So it was for years with a sufferer from 
agoraphobia whose case came under the per- 
sonal notice of Dr. Mercier. This sufferer had 
a daughter, an estimable young lady with whom 
an eligible young man was in love. The young 
man’s parents approved of the match. There 
was no moral obliquity in the suitor, no per- 
sonal characteristics or physical defect ren- 
dering him an unsuitable husband for any 
young lady. His attachment was evidently dis- 
interested and sincere. But the sufferer from 
agoraphobia refused to permit his daughter’s 
marriage with the object of her choice on the 
ground of a want of congeniality between him- 
self and the parents of the young lady. 

One morning the sufferer from agoraphobia 
awoke to discover that his daughter had eloped 
in the night with her lover. The youthful 
pair had been married and were now at the 
home of the bridegroom’s parents. The shock 
sustained by the father was profound. But 
oddly enough, avers Dr. Mercier, the agora- 
phobia was swept away in the conflict of emo- 
tions that ensued and it has never returned. 
The patient walks through the widest streets 
and along the longest bridges without a trace 
of his old-time dread. Agoraphobia, in Dr. 
Mercier’s experience, is “inveterate”—refrac- 
tory to remedies, recalcitrant to treatment 
—in a word, incurable. What is the explana- 
tion? 
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Recent Poetry 








Ee has been nearly twenty years since 
7S ie SH =©Edward Rowland Sill passed over “the 
great divide,” and the fact that two 
d editions of his poetical works have 
been published (by Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany) in the last five years indicates that he has 
taken his place as one of the fixed luminaries in 
our literary firmament. He will never be rated a 
star of the first magnitude. There is nothing in 
this new household edition of his poems that be- 
wilders with its radiance, but everything is aglow 
with the true. poetical light, and we feel in com- 
munion with him much as we feel with Longfel- 
low. His spirit was sane and wholesome and 
lovely, rather than daring and revolutionary, and 
he had the instincts of a true artist and a well- 
nibbed pen that seldom scratched or spluttered. 
“The Fool’s Prayer” is his best-known and per- 
haps his best poem. We prefer, however, to quote 
other poems less familiar, and begin with one par- 
ticularly appropriate to the holiday season. 






CHRISTMAS IN CALIFORNIA 
By Epwarp RowLanp SILL 


Can this be Christmas—sweet as May, 
With drowsy sun, and dreamy air, 
And new grass pointing out the way 

For flowers to follow, everywhere? 


Has time grown sleepy at his post, 
And let the exiled Summer back, 
Or is it her regretful ghost, 
Or witchcraft of the almanac? 


While wandering breaths of mignonette 
In at the open window come, 

I send my thoughts afar and let 
Them paint your Christmas day at home. 


Glitter of ice and glint of frost, 
And sparkles in the crusted snow; 
And hark! the dancing sleigh-bells, tost 
The faster as they fainter grow. 


The creaking footsteps hurry past; 
The quick breath dims the frosty air; 
And down the crisp road slipping fast 
Their laughing loads the cutters bear. 


Penciled against the cold white sky, 
Above the curling eaves of snow, 
The thin blue smoke lifts lingeringly, 
As loath to leave the mirth below. 


For at the door a merry din 

Is heard, with stamp of feathery feet, 
And chattering girls come storming in, 
To toast them at the roaring grate. 





And then from muff and pocket peer, 
And many a warm and scented nook, 
Mysterious little bundles queer 
That, rustling, tempt the curious look. 


Now broad upon the southern walls 

The mellowed sun’s great smile appears, 
And tips the rough-ringed icicles 

With sparks that grow to glittering tears. 


Then, as the darkening day goes by, 
The wind gets gustier without, 

And leaden streaks are on the sky, 
And whirls of snow are all about. 


Soon firelight shadows, merry crew, 
Along the darkening walls will leap 

And clap their hands, as if they knew 
A thousand things too good to keep. 


Sweet eyes with home’s contentment filled, 
As in the smouldering coals they peer, 
Haply some wondering pictures build 
Of how I keep my Christmas here. 


Before me, on the wide, warm bay, 
A million azure ripples run; 

Round me the sprouting palm-shoots lay 
Their shining lances to the sun. 


With glossy leaves that poise or swing, 
The callas their white cups unfold, 
And faintest chimes of odor ring 
From silver bells with tongues of gold. 


A languor of deliciousness 
Fills all the sea-enchanted clime; 
And in the blue heavens meet, and kiss, 
The loitering clouds of summer-time. 


This fragrance of the mountain balm 
From spicy Lebanon might be; 

Beneath such summer’s amber calm 
Slumbered the waves of Galilee. 


O wondrous gift in goodness given, 
Each hour anew our eyes to greet, 

An earth so fair—so close to heaven, 
Twas trodden by the Master’s feet. 


And we—what bring we in return? 
Only these broken lives and lift 

Them up to meet His pitying scorn, 
As some poor child its foolish gift: 


As some poor child on Christmas Day ; 
Its broken toy in love might bring; 

You could not break its heart and say 
You cared not for the worthless thing? 


Ah, word of trust, His child! That child 
Who brought to earth the life divine, 

Tells me the father’s pity mild 

Scorns not even such a gift as mine. 
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I am His creature, and His air 

I breathe, where’er my feet may stand; 
The angel’s song rings ev erywhere, 

And all the earth is Holy Land. 


The same note of confident optimism rings out 
in the following stanzas: 


STARLIGHT 
By Epwarp Row.Lanp SILL 


They think me daft, who nightly meet 
My face turned starward, while my feet 
Stumble along the unseen street; 


But should man’s thoughts have only room 
For Earth, his cradle and his tomb, 
Not for his Temple’s grander gloom? 


And must the prisoner all his days 
Learn but his dungeon’s narrow ways 
And never through its grating gaze? 


Then let me linger in your sight, 
My only amaranths! blossoming bright 
As over Eden’s cloudless night. 


The same vast belt, and square, and crown, 
That on the Deluge glittered down, 
And lit the roofs of Bethlehem town! 


Ye make me one with all my race, 
A victor over time and space, 
Till all the path of men I pace. 


Far-speeding backward in my brain 
We build the pyramids again, 
And Babel rises from the plain; 


And climbing upward on your beams 
I peer within the patriarch’s dreams, 
Till the deep sky with angels teems. 


My Comforters!—Yea why not mine? 
The power that kindled you doth shine, 
In man, a mastery divine; 


That love which throbs in every star; 
And quickens all the worlds afar, 
Beats warmer where his children are. 


The shadow of the wings of Death 
Broods over us; we feel his breath: 
“Resurgam” still the spirit saith. 


These tired feet, this weary brain, 
Blotted with many a mortal stain, — 
May crumble earthward—not in vain. 


With swifter feet that shall not tire, 
Eyes that shall fail not at your fire 
Nearer your splendors I aspire. 


The following is one of Sill’s latest poems (he 
died in Cleveland, O., in 1887), and it shows that 
the agnosticism of the period had touched but not 
overwhelmed him: 
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BLINDFOLDED 
By Epwarp Row.anp SILL 


What do we know of the world, as we grow so 
old and wise? 

Do the years that still the heart-beats quicken 
the drowsy eyes? 

At twenty we thought we knew it,—the world 
there, at our feet; 

We thought we had found its bitter, we knew we 
had found its sweet. 

Now at forty and fifty, what do we make of the 
world? 

There in her sand she crouches, the Sphinx with 
her gray wings furled. 

Soul of a man I know not: how should I hope to 
know, 

I that am foiled by a flower, or the stars of the 
silent snow; 

I that have never guessed the mind of the bright- 
eyed bird, 

Whom even the dull rocks cheat, and the whirl- 
wind’s awful word? 

Let me loosen the fillet of clay from the shut and 
darkened lid, 

For life is a blindfold game, and the Voice from 
view is hid. 

I face him as best I can, still groping, here and 
there, 

For the hand that has touched me lightly, the lips 
that have said “Declare!” 

Well I declare him my friend,—the friend of the 
whole sad race; 

And oh, that the game were over, and I might 
see his face! 

But ’tis much, though I grope in blindness, the 
Voice that is hid from view 

May be heard, may be even loved, in a dream that 
may come true. 


Sill was of Connecticut birth, but left New Eng- 
land in early manhood, going to Cleveland (and 
afterward to California) to reside. Sarah Chaun- 
cey Woolsey (“Susan Coolidge”) reversed this 
process, being born in Cleveland and in her early 
womanhood going to Connecticut to labor as a 
nurse during the Civil War period, and remaining 
in New England afterward to prosecute her work 
as writer. Her death occurred less than two 
years ago and her pen-name is familiar to maga- 
zine readers of the present day. A volume en- 
titled “Last Verses” is published by Little, Brown 
& Company, with a brief but very attractive bio- 
graphical sketch. A lovely character is unfolded 
to us in the poems, as well as in the sketch. Her 
work is sweet and comforting rather than stimu- 
lating, but it is all sincere and breathes of hope 
and faith in the life that is and the life that is to 
be. We reprint two of her poems: 


HELEN KELLER 
By Susan CooLipGE 


Behind her triple prison-bars shut in 
She sits, the whitest soul on earth to-day. 
No shadowing stain, no whispered hint of.sin, 
Into that sanctuary finds the way. 
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There enters only clear and proven truth 

Apportioned for her use by loving hands 

And winnowed from all knowledge of all lands 
To satisfy her ardent thirst of youth. 


Like a strange alabaster mask her face, 
Rayless and sightless, set in patience dumb, 
Until like quick electric currents come 

The signals of life into her lonely place; 

Then like a lamp just lit, an inward gleam 
Flashes within the mask’s opacity, 

The features glow and dimple suddenly, 

And fun and tenderness and sparkle seem 
To irradiate the lines once dull and blind, 

While the white slender fingers reach and cling 

With quick imploring gestures, questioning 
The mysteries and the meanings—to her mind. 


The world is not the sordid world we know; 
It is a happy and benignant spot 
Where kindness reigns, and jealousy is not, 
And men move softly, dropping as they go 
The golden fruit of knowledge for all to share. 
And Love is King, and Heaven is very near, 
And God to whom each separate soul is dear 
Makes fatherly answer to each whispered prayer. 
Ah, little stainless soul shut in so close, 
May never hint of doubt creep in to be 
A shadow on the calm security 
Which wraps thee, as its fragrance wraps a rose. 


THE PRICE OF FREYA 
By Susan COoo.ipcE 


(Freya, in the Scandanavian mythology, was 
the goddess of Youth and Hope. While she re- 
mained with the gods and fed them daily with her 
golden apples they were all powerful; but when 
Wodin parted with her as the price for the build- 
ing of Walhalla, they suddenly became weak and 
weary, and a shadow rested over the world. 
Walhalla was of no worth without Freya.) 


The towers are strong and the towers are fair 
As they rise and gleam in the sunlit air, 
With bastion and battlement and spire 
Built for one rule and one desire; 
Fain would we enter there and sway, 
But the giant builder the door secures, 
And mutters his price as he bars the way: 
“Give up Freya and all is yours.” 


There in the citadel fancy built 
Are the riches of ages heaped and spilt; 
Diamonds glitter and rubies gleam, 
And moon-like pearls front the pale moonbeam. 
Golden the roof and gold the floor; 
The glittering splendor wooes and lures; 
And the tempting voice repeats once more: 
“Give us Freya and all is yours.” 


What! give up hope with its rainbow sheen, 
Give up the sparkle, the song, the jest, 

The vision of something dreamed not seen, 
Which is sweeter by far than the thing pos- 

sessed ? 

The flowers of May and the roses of June, 
The sweet spring-breath of the April breeze, 

The dew of morn and the light of noon— 

When we give up Freya, must we give all these? 
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But we give; and we enter the towers of pride, 
And er thread our gems and we count our 
gold; 
And we bid our hearts to be satisfied 
With so much to have and so much to hold. 
But the smile is faded from the day; 
Our drink is bitter, our bread is stone— 
And amid the shadows we sit and say: 
“Nothing is worth with Freya gone.” 


In The Smart Set appears a little poem by 
Madeline Bridges that is not “smart,” but is very 
clever: 


THE WAYFARERS 
By MADELINE BRIDGES 


“Oh, little maid, the way is long, 

And you are young, and none too strong; 
For all the brightness of your eyes, 

Your lips are meek, and sorrow-wise. 
Your feet are slow, like pilgrim feet, 
And white, with dust of field and street; 
Should you not say your beads?—for lo! 
Lonely and strange the road you go. 


“The sun has set, and night comes down 
Between us, and the far-off town 

Shall vou not fear a little? You, 

So young and fair may sadly rue 

To be alone with none to guard, 

For hearts of evil men are hard, 

And beauty works such sinful charm— 
Surely, you need have fear of harm?” 


Her face smiled through the dimness. “Nay, 
Shall we not wend the selfsame way? 

Like me, you seek the town, and so, 

I fear not darkness, as we go, 

Nor evil men. While you are nigh 

Harm cannot reach me!” . . . Withacry 
He caught her Ifand. “Good night! I pray 
God shield you, dear!” and fled away. 


Dialect poems, and especially Scotch dialect 
poems, are hard reading for many of us; but if 
the burr is very prickly the nuts are often 
very sweet. The poem below, from the London 
Outlook, is well worth the trouble it gives to come 
at it: 


THE LANG ROAD 
By VIoLet JAcoB 


Below the braes o’ heather, and down along the 
glen, 

The road runs southward, southward, that grips 
the souls o’ men, 

That draws their footsteps aye awa’ frae hearth 
and frae fauld, 

That parts ilk friend frae other, an’ the young 
frae the auld. 

And whiles I stand at morning, and whiles I rise 
at night 

To see it through the ghaisty dark run like a 
thread o’ white; 

There’s mony a lad will ne’er come back among 
his ain to lie, 

And it’s lang, lang waiting while the time ga’es by. 
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i> ayont the bit of sky that lies aboon the 

ills, 

There is the great town standing in the roaring 
o’ the mills, 

Where the reek frae mony engines hangs ’atween 
it and the sun 

And the lives are weary, weary, that are just 
begun. 

Down yon lang road that winds awa’ my ain three 
sons they went, 

They turned their faces southward frae the glens 
they aye had ken’t, 

An twa will never see the hills wi’ living eyes 
again, 

And it’s lang, lang waiting as I sit my lane. 


For ane lies where the grass is high upon the gal- 
lant dead, 

And ane where England’s mighty ships sail proud 
aboon his head; 

They couldna’ sleep mair saft at hame, the twa 
that served their king, 

Were they laid aside their ain kirk gate by the 
fern and the ling. 

But where the road is twisting through yon streets 
o’ care and sin 

My third braw son toils night and day for the 
gold he fain would win, 

Where ilka man gropes i’ the dark to tak’ his 
neighbor’s share, 

And it’s lang, lang striving i’ the mirk that’s there. 


The heart ©’ love can pierce the earth that hides a 
soldier’s grave, 

And love that doesna’ mind the sod will neither 
mind the wave, 

But it canna’ see ayont the cloud that haps my 
youngest down 

Wi’ its mist o’ greed and sorrow i’ the smoking 
town ; 

And whiles when through the open door there 
fades the falling light, 

I think I hear my ain twa men come up the road 
at night, 

—But him that bides the nearest seems the 
furthest aye frae me, 

And it’s lang, lang listening till I hear the three. 


Poetry about books and book-writers is usually 
of a second-hand quality. First-hand inspirations 
come from life direct, not through the prism of 
another man’s genius. But here is a very bookish 
poem that is not open to such an objection. It 
is taken from Appleton’s: 


WITH A FIRST READER 
By Rupert HUGHES 


Dear little child, this little book 
Is less a primer than a key 

To sunder gates where wonder waits 
Your “Open Sesame!” 


These tiny syllables look large; 

They'll fret your wide, bewildered eyes; 
But “Is the cat upon the mat?” 

Is passport to the skies. 


For, yet awhile, and you shall turn 
From Mother Goose to Avon’s swan; 


From Mary’s lamb to grim Khayyam, 
And Mancha’s mad-wise Don. 


You'll writhe at Jean Valjean’s disgrace; 
And D’Artagnan and Ivanhoe 

Shall steal your sleep; and you shall weep 
At Sidney Carton’s woe. 


You'll find old Chaucer young once more, 
Beaumont and Fletcher fierce with fire; 

At your demand, John Milton’s hand 
Shall wake his ivory lyre. 


And learning other tongues, you'll learn 
All times are one; all men, one race: 

Hear Homer speak, as Greek to Greek; 
See Dante, face to face. 


Arma virumque shall resound; 
And Horace wreathe his rhymes afresh; 
You'll rediscover Laura’s lover; 
Meet Gretchen in the flesh. 


Oh, could I find for the first time 
The “Churchyard Elegy” again! 
Retaste the sweets of new-found Keats; 
Read Byron now as then! 


Make haste to wander these old roads, 
O envied little parvenue; 

For all things trite shall leap alight 
And bloom again for you! 


The poem that can give a new and lasting radi- 
ance to a common, every-day object is performing 
the true mission of poetry. Read the following 
(from The Independent) and hereafter take off 
your hat to the Italian fruit-vender: 


A ROMAN 
By W. G. BALLANTINE 


*Twas in the crowded avenue; o’erhead 
Thundered the trains; below, the pavement shook 
With quivering cables. Everywhere the crush 
Of horses, wheels and men eddied and swirled. 
A river of humanity swept by 

With faces hard as ice. I stopped beside 

A little push-cart filled with Southern fruits 

And dickered with the huckster, “Three for five?” 
“No, two,” in broken English. There we stood— 
He shabby, stooping, wolfish, all intent 

Upon a penny, I to him no more 

Than just another stranger from the throng 
Trampling each other in this fierce New World. 


Then looking in his sordid eyes I said, 

Using the tongue of Plato and of Paul, 

“Art thou a Roman?” Never magic word 

Of wizard or enchanter wrought more sure. 

The man erect, transfigured, eyes on fire, 

Lips parted, breath drawn fast, thrust in my hands 
His double handful. Huckster? No, a king! 
“Could I speak Roman? Did I share it all— 
The memories, the pride, the grief, the hope?” 
Then welcome to the best of all he had. 


Wouldst know, self-glorified American, 
The name that sums the grandest heritage 
Race ever owned? ’Tis “Roman” spoke in Greek: 
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Romaiés they call it. Constantine the Great 

Fixed his new capital where East meets West, 

Brought Rome’s imperial law, the Cross of Christ, 

beg and tongue of Greece—the whole world’s 
est ; 

And in that fairest spot new Christian Rome 

Reigned queen a thousand years, uritil the Turk 

Fell like a blight, and darkness shrouded all. 

But still that name lives in the exile’s- dreams, 

All glories, Hebrew, Christian, Roman, Greek, 

Blend in that one unequalled Romaidés. 

Abraham, Moses, Homer, Phidias, 

Cesar, Paul, Chrysostom, Justinian, 

Bozzaris, Ypsilanti, Byron, all 

Are his. O blest America, these men 

That come in rags bring jewels in their hearts 

To shine resplendent in thy future’s crown! 








The poem below is published, without the name 
of the author, in the form of an illustrated leaflet. 
The publishers (Hobbs & Sutphen, Chicago), are 
unable to give us the name of the writer. It is 
a ‘sweet little thing which perhaps we ought to 
recognize at once. Some of our readers may 
know whence it comes: 


A SLUMBER SONG 


Sleep sweetly in this quiet room, 
O thou, whoe’er thou art, 

And let no mournful yesterday 
Disturb thy peaceful heart, 
Nor let to-morrow scare thy rest 
With dreams of coming ill; 
Thy Maker is thy changeless friend, 

His love surrounds thee still. 
Forget thyself and all the world, 
Put out each glaring light, 
The stars are watching overhead, 
Sleep sweetly, then, 
Good night. 


The following verses, set to appropriate music, 
would make a very effective song for a Lenten 
service. Some of our composers ought to act 
upon the suggestion. The verses are taken from 
The American Magazine : 


MEA CULPA! 
By Susirz M. Best 


I dreamed I saw the Savior climb 
Up Calvary! Up Calvary! 
I sorrowed, oh, I sorrowed sore, 
To see the heavy Cross he bore; 
I cried, “Ah, Christ, and must it be!” 
He sighed, “This Cross was made by thee!” 


I dreamed I saw the Savior scourged 
Up Calvary! Up Calvary! 

I wept to see the drops of gore 

Ooze from the cruel thorns he wore; 

But, lo, his Voice! It called to me: 

“The sharpest thorn was set by thee!” 


I dreamed I saw the Savior slain 


On Calvary! On Calvary! 
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When thro his hands the hard nails tore, 
My heart was piercéd to the core; 

But: hark! A whisper from the Tree: 
“These spikes are but the sins of thee.” 


Here is something different. It is from the 
London Spectator, and rings with the clash of 
feudal combat and glows with the flame of ele- 
mental passions: 


THE FEUDSMAN 
(A Ballad of the Debatable Land, circ. 1450) 
By J. H. KnicHt-ADKIN 


Oh! I fared forth from my father’s house 
Poor, naked and alone, 

A tattered cloak and a rusty sword 
Were all I called my own; 

The wind that whistlec o’er the heath 
It cut me to the bone: 

But I turned my back on the kindly roofs, 
My face to the open moor, 

And my last farewell was the ruddy light 
That streamed from my father’s door. 


Oh! I came back to my father’s house 
With spears on either hand, 

My charger blazed with gold and gems 
From shoe to chamfron band; 

My cloak was lined with the ermine fur 
And jewels decked my brand: 

But my welcome home was a roofless hall 
With a shattered shield on the floor 
And fire-marked walls that echoed back 

The creak of the broken door. 


So I gave my spears their quittance and fee 
And sat me down with the gold’ 

That was paid in Byzant and Spanialand 
For the blood and the blade I sold 

To rebuild again my father’s house 
As it was in the days of old: 

But I bade the masons leave their work 
And the joiners all go free 

Or ever the house was finished and done, 
—And the things it lacked were three. 


(Now ’twas Harry o’ Hartsbane burst the 
door 

And let the reivers in, 

*Twas Hugh of Hardriding couched the spear 
That slew the last of my kin, 

And Watty of Wanhope fired the hall, 
God burn his soul for the sin!) 

But the three things lacking are all made good 
For a sign to the world and me 

That the price of my father’s blood is paid, 
—And the men who paid were three. 


There was never a cap to the gable-end, 
There was never a ring to the door, 

And within the hall lay a broken shield 
On the broken beams of the floor: 

But I swore to finish the work myself, 
And I finished it as I swore, 

For Watty’s skull is my roof-ridge cap, 
And the hand of young Hartsbane 

Is nailed to the door, and we buried Hugh 
Where my father’s shield had lain. 
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Recent Fiction and the Critics 





Sa iPLING is always worth listening to. 
You may like him or you may not 
like him; he is sure to compel at- 
tention. Ever since he brought us his 
amazing tales fresh from the hills, good folks have 
been prophesying that he would sooner or later 
exhaust himself. There were, in- 

puck or deed, times of slackness in his 

POOK’S HILL work, but every now and then a 

new stroke of genius from his pen 
has delighted and startled his readers. Careless 
as he may seem at times, he is always an artist. 
“Mr. Kipling,” says the London Saturday Review, 
“almost alone among our makers of fiction has 
ignored the commercial demand for love-affairs 
of so many thousand words. He has refused to 
regard the novel as the only shape for romance 
in England and has succeeded—and it is a notable 
achievement—in making the short story, that pet 
aversion of our fog-numbed wits, the principal 
vehicle for his ideas. Of no other writer can the 
same be said. Other men whose quality and in- 
clination were as pronounced as his have one by 
one sacrificed their art and struck their colors to 
the paralyzing demand for conformity.” 

There is certainly little conformity to hackneyed 
standards in. Kipling’s new stories,* which have 
been characterized as “a cross between fairy-tales 
and historical romances of the elder Britain." 
The machinery of the plot is simple enough. 
Dan and Una, two children, act bits from “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” three times over on 
a midsummer night’s eve, in the middle of a ring, 
and right under one of the oldest hills in England, 
Pook’s hill, which is Puck’s hill. And Puck ap- 
pears to them. “By oak ash and thorn,” he cries, 
“if this had happened a few hundred years ago, 
you’d have had all the people of the hills out like 
bees in June.” The children have “broken” the 
hills and Puck tells them tales of the Old 
Things of Long Ago. We hear of Weland’s 
sword and what befell it, of the Picts and the 
Norsemen and of Roman centurions. And as the 
tale unfolds the author’s purpose becomes clearer 
and clearer. In one of the most charming inter- 
ludes he strikes the key-note. England, he tells 
us, is full of great historical associations. Every 
spot is a relic of a glorious past: 

“She is not any common ground, 
Water or wood and air, 


But Merlin’s isle of Gramarye, 
Where you and I will fare.” 


*Puck or Poox’s Hirt. By Rudyard Kipling. Double- 
day, Page & Company. 








We must attach the underlying purpose of re- 
kindling English patriotism to those stories, or else, 
says the New York Times Saturday Review, we'd 
be compelled to call this little book, with all its 
freshness and prettiness, quite unworthy of the 
author of “They” and “An Habitation Enforced.” 
But, the same reviewer admits, we should not 
attempt to read all at a glance the symbolism of a 
story by Kipling. “Like Dante and Ibsen, he 
demands patient study.” 

Whether the British critics have failed to give 
it this patient study we cannot tell, buf it is evi- 
dent that much of their appreciation of Kipling’s 
new mood is only half-hearted. The idea seems 
to prevail that the stories offer little scope for 
Kipling’s special virtues. The Saturday Review 
(London), thinks that they might have been done, 
if not as well, at least as profitably by many an- 
other. “For these stories are at best but second- 
hand work. They plausibly deny their earlier or- 
igin, they cleverly elude the look of having been 
‘made over’; but each is only what it is by dint 
of another man’s labors; behind each is less that 
rich observation of life which is what we desire 
most of its author, but studious sifting and com- 
piling from things said and compiled before, and 
compiled, as here and there a hint discloses, not 
by the original authorities.” 

The Academy says that some of the tales are ill 
constructed and that the verses with which the 
author sprinkles his prose are, except in one lyric, 
distinguished by a wholesome mediocrity. The 
London Outlook, however, remarks that critical 
bargaining or haggling are out of the question: 
“Like the salesman with the whip-hand, the au- 
thor can say to us, without more ado, “Take it or 
leave it.’ We must take it, for the very good rea- 
son that we want it; and the answer to all ob- 
jectors is no better or worse than Ben Jonson’s 
to his audience: ‘By God, ’tis good, and if you 
like it you may.’” 





Mr. Hichens, like Kipling, fails to conform to 
conventional standards. In fact, so far removed 
from conventionality is his new 

THE caLL book, “The Call of the Blood,”’* 
OF THE BLOOD that the editors of Harper’s Bazar, 
in which it appeared serially, 

deemed it essential to make such expurgation as 
forced Mr. Hichens to declare publicly that his 
story was not printed as he had written it. And 
he had written it marvelously well, for of Mr. 


*Tue CALL oF THE Bioop. By Robert Hichens. Harper 
& Brothers. 












































































Hichens’s genius there can be no doubt. Ever 
since the publication of the “Green Carnation,” 
which was, after all, a journalistic rather than a 
literary feat, he has been growing in vision and 
depth. Mr. Hichens, says the London Tribune, 
is a writer who progressed steadily in his art, 
beginning with a light touch, a little uncertain, 
and waiting, as it were, to find himself, but ac- 
quiring increasing strength until, with his “Gar- 
den of Allah” he discovered his power. 

“And now, with ‘The Call of the Blood,’ he 
confirms his position in the front rank of our 
younger novelists, and he has given us a story 
in which the fine quality of his mind, his Greek 
love of physical and natural beauty, his spiritual 
sensuousness, if one may use the phrase, his 
modern understanding of primitive things, the 
glow and color of his language, and his subtle 
sympathy with the pain that exists beneath, and 
in, the joy of life are again revealed.” 

The tenor of the British reviews is appreciative, 
but a little disappointed. Mr. Hichens, it seems, 
has committed the strategic crime of not making 
his new novel even better than its predecessor. 
Yet “The Call of the Blood” is a good book, per- 
haps even a great book. If, says The Academy, 
Mr. Hichens had not written “The Garden of 
Allah,” we might hail this work as the greatest 
novel of passion of the century. 

For rich, luxurious effects few living English 
writers can rival Mr. Hichens. In fact, his brush 
is dripping with color. Says one of Mr. 
Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks: “Mr. Hichens 
gives me no credit either for a knowledge of 
Sicily, or for the meanest gift of imagination, or 
even (and here he seems to depreciate his own 
power of producing an impression) for being able 
to realize a picture until he has given me a dozen 
replicas of it. But, then, how few writers can give 
the reader credit for anything except an extreme 
patience.” 

The .story of Mr. Hichens’ novel is simple 
enough and inight be told in a dozen pages. The 
heroine, Hermione Lester, is described as a 
woman of thirty-four, five feet ten in height, flat, 
thin, but strongly built, with a large waist, and 
limbs which, altho vigorous, are rather un- 
wieldy. She is a “plain, almost an ugly woman, 
whose attractive force issues from within, invit- 
ing inquiry and advance as the flame of a fire does 
playing on the blurred glass of a window with 
many flaws in it.” Her affections are bound up 
with two men, a friend and a lover. The friend 
is M. Artois, a French novelist of about forty- 
three, who unites, in the words of The Spectator, 
“a cruel brain with a tender heart.” Her lover 
and husband is Maurice Delarey, a young gentle- 
man who has inherited from a Sicilian grand- 
mother no striking intellectual qualities, but great 
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personal beauty. It is that which fascinates her. 
“When I look at beauty,” she says, “I feel rather 
like a dirty little beggar staring at an angel. My 
intellect does not seem to help me at all. In me, 
perhaps, the sensation arises from an inward con- 
viction that humanity was meant originally to be 
beautiful, and that the ugly ones among us are 
—well, like sins among virtues.” 

But Artois, who is very wise and something of 
a cynic, cannot repress a feeling of impending 
tragedy. And he is not mistaken; for when Her- 
mione and Maurice go to Sicily to spend their 
honeymoon, dormant passions awake in the man. 
It is the blood of his Sicilian grandmother that 
calls to him. He is swept away by the music of 
the peasants’ pipes and, when Hermione deserts 
him for a while to nurse her sick friend, the novel- 
ist, the wild natural beauty of a peasant girl 
proves an irresistible charm. In a brawl that en- 
sues he is killed by the girl’s father. The circum- 
stances of his death, however, are kept from the 
wife, who believes him faithful to the end. The 
moral of the book, says the British Weekly, in a 
rather disgruntled review, is not what the au- 
thor would make it: 

“To begin with, very plain women of thirty-four 
should not, as a rule, marry very handsome young 
men of twenty-four. If they do, they should get 
rid of their intimate male friends and correspond- 
ents after the marriage. Nor should they inter- 
rupt a honeymoon to go and nurse any of these 
gentlemen. Sicily or no Sicily, those who break 
these rules may come to trouble.” 





Mr. Wells is three novelists in one. There is, 
says the London Bookman, Mr. Wells the realist, 
who wrote “Kipps”; there is Mr. 

IN THE pays Wells the romancist, who charmed 

OF THE COMET us with “The First Men in the 

Moon”; and there is Mr. Wells 
the idealist philosopher, to whom we are indebted 
for “A Modern Utopia.” In the writing of “In 
the Days of the Comet,”* this critic avers, all three 
of him have collaborated, with results that are 
in every way interesting, but in some ways unsat- 
isfactory : 

“Unsatisfactory because the three elements of 
which the story is fashioned are not really fused; 
they won’t work or don’t mix, and the one seems 
to be continually nullifying the effect of the other. 
There are daringly fantastic stories in which Mr. 
Wells has witched us into believing the unbe- 
lievable ; but here, though he catches us again and 
again in the net of his illusions, there are holes 
in it, and he loses us every time.” 

In this novel, says the London Outlook, Mr. 
Wells has “found religion,” as the phrase runs. 
“Once he was a vagrant, but now he has a pulpit.” 
And the text of his sermon is socialism. For this 


*In tHE Days or tHE Comet. By H. G. Wells. The 
Century Company. 
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book is a severe arraignment of the world as it 
was “before the great change,” as it is to-day. 
The Times Literary Supplement (London) ob- 
serves, with regard to the nature of the arraign- 
ment, that Mr. Wells, like George Gissing, writes 
of the social condition of his time as if he had a 
personal grievance against society. Both writers, 
it says, may be described in Gorky’s memorable 
phrase as “prisoners of life.” Here, however, 
the resemblance ends: 

“Gissing was a prisoner who remained under 
lock and key until he pined away, lamenting. Mr. 
Wells is a prisoner who has picked the lock, burst 
the door open, knocked down the jailers, scaled 
the wall, and reached a position from which he 
can safely and indolently tell his jailers what he 
thinks of them. In two or three novels, as well 
as in various contributions to social science, he 
has not only told them what he thinks of them, 
but instructed them how to put their house in 
order.” 

The hero of the story is a discontented young 
clerk, underpaid and humiliated by intellectual in- 
feriors. Finally even his girl, Nettie, runs away 
with a young aristocrat, who has no intention of 
making her his wife. The hero hereupon steals 
money from his mother’s lodger, a curate, and 
sets out in pursuit, contemplating a double mur- 
der and suicide. At this juncture, however, the 
Comet, the real hero of the book, intervenes. It 
strikes the earth, diffusing a marvelous green 
gas by which men are suddenly transformed into 
creatures not very different from angels. Ger- 
many and England were at war, at the time be- 
fore the coming of the Comet. But now all war- 
fare ceases. Society is reorganized on socialistic 
lines, or, as The Times Literary Supplement sum- 
marizes it, all the people in the Wells’s Utopia so- 
ciety “live a common simple life in a clean garden 
city, occupying rooms in a building that will be 
a sort of compromise between an Oxford college 
and a row of almshouses. He foresees the ob- 
jection that, even if men could be persuaded not 
to quarrel about property, they would still be 
liable to quarrel about women, and he is pre- 
pared with his solution of that problem also. 
Socialistic men’s wives, we gather, are, no less 
than their goods, to be held in common.” This 
remark called forth an irate letter from Mr. 
Wells. The socialism of the book, he says, is as 
incidental as the anatomy in Michael Angelo’s 
“Last Judgment,” and the end is not socialism at 
all, but a dream of human beings mentally and 
morally exalted. “Given a great change of heart 
in human beings, and it is not my base imagina- 
tion only, but an authority your reviewer would 
probably respect, that assures the world there 
would be ‘no marrying nor giving in marriage.’ ” 

There is, however, enough in the book to war- 
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rant the remark of The Times and the warning 
to Mr. Wells not to seem to commend bigamy in 
his Utopia. Nettie certainly proposes to her two 
lovers, for both of whom she has a tender feeling, 
a triangular marital arrangement, or, as_ the 
French would say, a “menage a trois.” This the 
hero refuses; but, after having himself married 
another woman, of homely exterior but infinite 
goodness, he finally renews affectionate relations 
with Nettie with the full consent not only of his 
wife but of Nettie’s husband. The Saturday Re- 
view (London) inflicts upon Mr. Wells the un- 
kindest cut of all by treating his novel through- 
out as a satire. Mr. Wells, it concludes, is so ex- 
cessively satirical that we might almost doubt 
whether he has not in fact written a satire against 
socialism itself. “May we not understand him to 
hint that it would require at least the interven- 
tion of a comet to make men suddenly different 
from what they are; and that, as comets are 
rather shy of visiting the earth, nothing very re- 
markable is likely to happen for a considerable 
time?” 





No little discussion has been excited on both 
sides of the Atlantic by a new novel* written by 
W. R. Maxwell, son of Mary Elis- 
abeth Braddon. He has inherited 
from his mother the gift of tell- 
ing a story and of telling it well. 
When, says the Washington Star, two seasons ago 
his “Ragged Messenger” appeared, the English- 
speaking world began to feel that a new force had 
developed in modern fiction. This seems to be 
also the consensus of opinion of the English re- 
views. The “Guarded Flame,” remarks the Lon- 
don Spectator, if it cannot be called great, is at 
least a serious and considerable achievement. 

It took certainly some daring and no little 
power to make an old man the central figure of 
a novel. This at once raises Mr. Maxwell’s book 
above the ordinary. Richard Burgoyne, his hero, 
is an elderly scientific philosopher of world-wide 
fame, who has been described as a sort of com- 
posite photograph of Charles Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer. His life is the “guarded flame.” It is 
guarded so as to preserve his strength for science. 
The guardians of the flame are his young wife, 
daughter of a fellow scientist, Burgoyne’s assist- 
ant and secretary. As might be expected, a mo- 
ment comes when the primal instinct asserts itself 
even in this rarified intellectual atmosphere. For, 
as one reviewer remarks, the dangers of mating 
May with December are not removed even when 
December is a philosopher and May his disciple. 
When the old philosopher discovers his wife’s de- 
By W. R. Maxwell. The Apple- 
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ception, he has a stroke of paralysis. But he has 
the power to return to life once more and to con- 
tinue his work. He even forgives and cherishes 
the woman who has betrayed him and the rest of 
whose life is spent in faithful service to atone for 
her transgression. The Cleveland Plaindealer 
finds in Burgoyne’s attitude toward his wife “the 
all-embracing charity of a godlike man, a won- 
derful exemplification of the teachings of the Man 
of Nazareth.” One point, however, seems to es- 
cape this reviewer as it has escaped the author. 
Is it, The Evening Post questions, a good or bad 
thought which leads elderly philosophers to de- 
prive young women of the right to love with the 
love of youth? “Why did not Richard Burgoyne 
adopt his friend’s daughter? Whose loose think- 
ing is directly responsible for the catastrophe?” 
Another fault of the story is pointed out by 












the London Outlook. The philosophy of “The 
Guarded Flame,” it remarks, appears to us to be 
misguided and reactionary, a weak retreat from 
the fighting line of the modern spirit in its at- 
tack on certain ideals. 

“The transgression of the heroine of this story 
is dealt with in a manner that savors of clerical- 
ism, and her history, which amounts to a reaffirm- 
ation of the principle that a woman, whatever her 
ability and character, is only rightly adjusted to 
life in a position of self-sacrificing devotion to 
submergence in the personality of a man, seems 
to be put forward by Mr. Maxwell with a didactic 
intention.” 


Nevertheless, the same review concludes, taking 
it altogether, “The Guarded Flame” is a great tri-° 
umph for Mr. Maxwell. “It is a tale told with the 
driving power and artistic intrepidity of the great 
novelists.” 





In Memory of Columbine—A Story 


This little tale, by W. M. Letts, was published in the Pall Mall Magazine recently. It is not, 
ostensibly, a Christmas story, but it is full of the Christmas spirit, very tender, not too pathetic, 
and with a somewhat old-fashioned theme artistically treated. 


FAN the bedroom of Monsieur de Cour- 
celles one received an impression of 
great simplicity, but of a simplicity 
rich in many harmonious elements. 
Religion and art, spirit and form, were here 
blended into a beautiful unity. 

An old Breton armoire stood against one wall, 
a large bookshelf against another. On the book- 
shelf was a small figure of Thorwaldsen’s 
“Christ,” on a bracket stood little busts of Dante, 
Savonarola, Shakespeare, Racine and Moliére. 
There were bright vases in dark corners, and 
quaintly carved chairs; and on an easel facing the 
bed a portrait of M. de Courcelles’ wife, who had 
died six months after their marriage. 

Those who have seen this room declare that its 
dignity, its harmony, its air of thought, of culture, 
and of piety, made them feel that they were in the 
ante-room of M. de Courcelles’ innermost mind, 
which was believed by those who knew him to be 
a very beautiful and rare mind. But there was 
one incongruous note—an object so crude and 
cheap and: ugly that one imagined the whole 
room’s protesting against it. Yet year after year 
it remained there, in a conspicuous position near 
the bed. Indeed, there is no reason to suppose 
that it is not there now. This object was a figure 
of St. Anthony holding the Blessed Child. It was 
about eighteen inches in height, and made of 
plaster, which was brightly painted. The dark 
brown robe of the saint was girded with a green 








cord; his eyes were brilliant blue, curiously out- 
lined with black; his cheeks were rosy; in his 
right hand he held a tinsel lily; in his left hand, 
which was slightly malformed, he clasped the 
Holy Child, who had no beauty whatsoever, but 
a very bright blue robe. Many people asked the 
history of the figure and the reason of its presence 
there. They suspected the saint of penitential 
origin. To some M. de Courcelles replied briefly 
that he kept it “in memory of Columbine”; but to 
one or two he told the story. 
M. de Courcelles was intellectually a decadent. 
He loved dreams better than facts. He stood, as 
other Frenchmen stand, on the threshold of the 
infinite, waiting for a gleam, a sound from the 
untraversed vastness. He loved the shadows of 
things, the labyrinthine ways of dreams, the 
shades of emotion, the dim forests of fancy, the 
hints of sensation. He wrote books and poems 
that were understood by other dreamers, but pro- 
nounced by the homely paterfamilias, the man of 
affairs, to be “rot,” or its equivalent in French. 
But once M. de Courcelles wrote a children’s 
play that was sufficiently definite in form to be 
universally admired. The play was called La 
Folie de Jeanette, but it is now forgotten, except, 
of course, by the few. At its conclusion there 
was a harlequinade, for M. de Courcelles saw in 
this old mirthful pantomime something world-old 
yet world-young, something that speaks to men 
of the world’s springtime, of its childhood; of 
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men’s laughter and tears. It pleased his fancy to 
introduce this harlequinade, with its types of 
mankind, at the end of his play; and it pleased 
his fancy, likewise, to assign its different parts to 
children. Harlequin, Pantaloon, Columbine, were 
all little children. 

At the first there was some difficulty in finding 
a Columbine suitable for the part; but one day a 
friend of M. de Courcelles saw in a poor quarter 
of Paris a little child who was dancing to the 
music of a pipe. Tho the dancing of children 
is always beautiful from the idea of youth it con- 
veys, it is not always graceful; but this child dis- 
played genius. Inquiries were made, and it was 
found that she lived with her aunt, the wife of a 
ragpicker. These people, who were respectable 
but very poor, objected strongly to the idea of the 
child’s taking any part in the harlequinade. The 
stage had been the glory, the temptation and the 
ruin of her beautiful, weak-willed mother, Jaque- 
line Mottoe, whose dancing had enchanted Paris 
a decade before this time, but whom Paris had 
forgotten when she died in poverty and shame, 
leaving her child, the little Marie, to her respec- 
table, unadmired sister, the ragpicker’s wife. 

At last, however, their objections were over- 
come, and Marie took the part of Columbine, and 
reminded the world of the Jaqueline Mottoe 
whom they had forgotten. The play and the har- 
lequinade were successful; they had a season of 
popularity. M. de Courcelles was pleased—so 
pleased, indeed, that he made a great self- 
sacrifice and invited all the children to a 
féte at his beautiful house. His sister, Madame 
Pélissier, and his housekeeper prepared the feast, 
and saw that the children had plenty to eat, and 
M. de Courcelles gave a pretty gift to each child 
and a new franc-piece. Altho he had a grave 
and dreamy manner, he possessed that rare, in- 
explicable charm to which children are so sensi- 
tive. His little guests deserted Madame Pélissier 
and clung to M. de Courcelles. They showed no 
inclination for games, unless he played in them 
also; and at last, in desperation, he conducted a 
few of them to his beautiful bedroom, that they 
might amuse themselves with a collection of 
clever mechanical toys which were stored away 
in the armoire. 

He was asked for minute explanations of every 
object in the room. His chest of drawers was 
rummaged, his cupboards explored. At that time 
there stood near the bed another St. Anthony. It 
was of marble, excellently sculptured. The saint 
was represented as a boy; and the youthful, deli- 
cate face seemed, if you looked at it suddenly, to 
smile at the Holy Child, who was so tenderly 
held in the boy’s arms. It was the work of an 
Italian who had died in poverty in the Quartier 


Latin. But that morning an accident had oc- 
curred. A clumsy servant knocking over the 
pedestal, the figure had been dashed against the 
leg of the bedstead, breaking off the nose and the 
fingers of both hands, and entirely destroying the 
beauty of the work. 

M. de Courcelles looked at this regretfully 
while the little Columbine clung to his hand. 
“See,” said he, “how quickly the work of months, 
perhaps of a lifetime, may be spoiled. My servant 
has broken the dream of one who is now dead, 
and I have lost my dear St. Anthony.” 

Warm fingers tightened on his. “Cannot Mon- 
sieur get another?” 

“No, little one, I cannot get another St. An- 
thony; and I shall miss him every morning and 
evening.” 

“It is a great damage, Monsieur.” 

“It is, dear child, but I must resign myself, 
unless the saints send me another like it.” 

“Perhaps they will, Monsieur.” 

The hours of M. de Courcelles’s self-sacrifice: 
ticked themselves away. The children went home 
and left him to his dreams and his warm self- 
satisfaction. 

It was two years after the performance of his 
play that he received a visit from a stranger, who 
was announced as the Abbé Cadic. M. de Cour- 
celles was vexed by the interruption, but he rose 
with a courteous smile to receive his visitor. He 
saw a young priest with a sweet and placid face, 
dressed in the ordinary clerical dress, but more 
shabby and worn and shiny than M. de Courcelles 
had ever seen it. 

“T hope you will forgive me, Monsieur, for dis- 
turbing you thus,” the young man said presently, 
with a blush. 

“But certainly, M. ’Abbé. I am at your serv- 
ice.” 

“Do you remember, then, Monsieur, a little girl 
called Marie Mottoe?” 

M. de Courcelles went to the cupboard of his 
memory, but found no Marie Mottoe. He shook 
his head. 

“She took the part of Columbine in your harle- 
quinade of two years ago.” 

“Ah! Columbine. Yes, now I remember the 
child—a dear little girl with a genius for dancing. 
I can see her again; she had such an eager little 
pale face and such a lively mind that her thoughts 
seemed to be written in her eyes. How is she, 
then, Monsieur ?” 

“She is dying; I fear—or rather I think I hope 
it, for she has an evil inheritance from her poor 
mother, and her life would be either too hard or 
too fatally easy.” 

“Dying, Monsieur? You grieve me. What is 
the matter with her, poor child?” 
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“Hip disease.” 

M. de Courcelles shuddered. “How ugly, how 
inexplicable a thing is all disease! And she who 
danced so well!” 

“Her aunt thinks it the judgment of heaven for 
the part she played in your harlequinade, and 
for her mother’s sins.” 

“Poor little one! How hard these respectable 
people can be! But how did she get it?” 

“She fell and sprained her leg. It was not 
treated properly. She is.a delicate child, and 
the disease began and has progressed very quickly. 
The end is inevitable, but I hope it may be quick. 
For the dear little one is quite prepared.” 

The Abbé Cadic bent to pat the poodle’s shaven 
back and—tho this is not certain—to wink 
back his tears. For his monotonous, hard-work- 
ing life knew one radiant passion, a singular de- 
votion to children. He loved all his flock, even 
those sheep which were gray or black; but for 
the lambs he had a peculiar tenderness. He de- 
lighted to baptize them, to hear their confessions, 
to absolve their little childish offenses, to see 
them receive their first communion. He raised 
his head and looked at M. de Courcelles with wist- 
ful eyes. “This little one has a great devotion 
for you, Monsieur. Children cherish these ardent 
affections for those above them. The flame burns 
very brightly even when it is fed only by a dim 
remembrance. She has spoken of you often; it 
would please her very well if you sent her some 
message. She seems to have some little trouble 
on her mind—an anxiety, a restlessness which she 
does not explain; perhaps you could dissolve it by 
some kind words, which I would repeat.” 

He rose and stood there fingering his hat, look- 
ing at M. de Courcelles anxiously. The other 
rose too. “If M. l’Abbé will conduct me, I will 
go and see the little Columbine.” 

They went together to a poor street, and up a 
flight of stairs to a small but clean garret, which 
was decorated by a cheap print of the Crucifixion 
and a bright figure of the Madonna. A geranium 
stood in the widow-sill, and not far from it was 
the little bed where Columbine lay. 

She tried to rise, but the cumbrous irons in 
which her leg was fixed prevented her from 
doing so. She turned a radiant face toward the 
two men. 

M. de Courcelles kissed her. He stood by the 
bedside, holding her hand and talking to her 
tenderly and humorously, doing his utmost to 
cheer and amuse her. At last he turned to go, 
but a very bony little hand detained him. 

“The saints have not sent Monsieur another 
St. Anthony?” she asked, with evident anxiety. 
“But no, dear child, not as yet.” 

“Perhaps they may some day.” 
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“Perhaps, dearie. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Monsieur.” 

The priest conducted M. de Courcelles to the 
door and gripped his thin white hand so hard that 
the red marks did not fade from it for a minute 
or so. Then he ran up the stairs with quite un- 
clerical speed. 

As he entered the room Marie evidently con- 
cealed something from him under her pillows. 
The Abbé Cadic was grieved, but he said nothing. 

“Now, little one, are you not happy?” he asked. 
“You have seen your dear friend, and he is 
going to send you grapes and wine and toys and 
pretty books.” He held up his hands with a 
gesture that expressed a plenitude of good things. 

“T am well content, Father,” said the little girl. 
There was a shade of evasion in her voice, and 
her face as she turned it toward the window was 
marked with the anxiety that poverty and the con- 
sideration of money write on the faces of the 
poor, even on their children. 

In the weeks that followed Marie grew worse; 
she had times of great suffering, and the sight of 
her worn little face saddened the heart of her 
friend the Abbé more than her death could have 
done. 

A time came when she seemed so near death 
that he administered the last sacraments. But 
she rallied for a little, and the pain seemed to 
cease. But still her troubled little soul looked 
out piteously through her eyes, as though seeking 
dumbly something for which she would not ask. 
One day the Abbé was with her, and her sadness 
so grieved him that he determined to find out the 
cause. Marie always set aside some of M. de 
Courcelles’ grapes for her friend. And these he 
accepted, to please her. He ate the grapes, then 
spoke, one big hand laid upon her little one. 
“Dear child,” he said, “you are sad, and I would 
have you go into our dear Lord’s presence with a 
smile. Is there nothing that I can do for 
you? Your conscience is clear, but something 
troubles you still; tell it, then, to your old friend, 
and see whether he cannot help you.” 

Marie raised her head and looked at him with 
intense eagerness. “O Father,” she said, “would 
you, could you give me a franc?” 

The Abbé Cadic started. This thought of 
money coming from a dying child shocked him. 
It seemed to him like a dark cloud obscuring the 
innocent child’s soul. He fumbled in his pockets 
and produced a franc. 

“Here is the franc, Marie.” 

Her thin, hot fingers seized it; then putting it 
beside her she began to feel in the mattress for 
something which was hidden there. To the 
priest’s surprise she presently produced a little 
hoard of money. 
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“Count it, Father,” she cried. 

He counted the coins solemnly. 
and twenty-five centimes. 

She turned a radiant face toward him and 
clasped his hands with both hers. “Dear Father,” 
she said, speaking almost incoherently in her 
haste, “go thou to Papa Lepage at the corner of 
the Rue d’Alsace; you will see there a beautiful 
St. Anthony; he is but six and a half francs, and 
Papa Lepage promised that I should have him 
for six, for I have waited to buy him for two 
years, and I thought I should never get the money, 
for once when I got it I gave a franc to Mére 
Coquelin because she had no food, and once I 
lost fifty centimes through a hole in my pocket. 
Ge there, Father, quickly, lest the Pére Lepage 
should have sold it.” 

The Abbé hurried away to Papa Lepage’s. He 
had no artistic sense, this pure-souled, kindly 
young man, but he was struck by the ugliness of 
the plaster St. Anthony at his first glance. There 
it stood, in the sordid little shop, waiting for its 
child admirer to ransom it. An innocent but 
deeply-rooted love of bargaining made the priest 
haggle for some time over the price of the figure; 
and he was crowned with triumph when he came 
out of the shop with the bulky possession and a 
franc to the good. He returned to the child’s 
garret and laid the parcel on the bed, then undid 
the string, because she was too weak to do so. 

She gave a little cry of joy. “Ah! heavens, how 
beautiful it is, this St. Anthony! And when will 
Monsieur come and see it? I hope well that I 
shall live to see his pleasure.” 

“T shall fetch him now,” said the Abbé, and 
away he went, striding through the rain and 
praying as he went. I do not think he knew that 
in his innermost heart he was jealous of Marie's 
love for M. de Courcelles. He wondered why 
this grave dreamer should win so easily what he 
himself persistently courted. But that is a riddle 
as old as mankind and as fresh as the morning 
dew. When he reached the big house he rang the 
bell and stood there, dripping with rain and pant- 
ing. The servant, a supercilious varlet and an 
avowed priest-hater, told him that M. de Cour- 
celles was engaged. The Abbé urged the im- 
portance of his message. The servant replied 
that his master was engaged with M. Saint- 
Simon, at that time the greatest philosopher in 
France. The Abbé grew angry. “M. Saint- 
Simon can wait, but Death can’t,” he said, and 
pushed his way into the hall. 

The man showed him into the presence of M. 
de Courcelles and his famous guest, and for a 
moment the priest felt an overwhelming shyness. 
He was of another world, and his world was 
rainy and bleak and poverty-stricken, while 
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theirs was warm and cultured and smooth. He 
bowed awkwardly. There was appeal in his eyes. 

“It is your little Columbine,” he blurted out; 
“she is dying, Monsieur; can you not come with 
me?” 

M. de Courcelles looked from one man to the 
other; perhaps he was noting the contrast. Then 
he turned to M. Saint-Simon. “You will excuse 
me,” he said, and followed the priest out into the 
rain. They walked so quickly that the older man 
could scarcely find breath to speak; but his 
younger companion related to him the story of 
the sadness of Columbine, of her secret, and of 
the purchase of the figure. 

“It is very ugly,” he said. 

“M. l’Abbé, I am not blind; I shall not fail to 
see its beauty.” 

As they went into the garret, Marie’s aunt 
and cousin withdrew to the door. The child ap- 
peared almost unconscious, and she did not recog- 
nize M. de Courcelles until he bent over her and 
raised her in his arms. Then she opened her 
eyes and looked at him with rapture. “Monsieur, 
the saints have sent you another St. Anthony—oh, 
but so beautiful! They have colored him whilé 
they kept you waiting. See.” 

The priest handed him the figure. 

“Dear child,” said M. de Courcelles, “I have 
never had a present I valued so much. I shall 
put it in the place of the old one, and look at it 
morning and night, and remember the little Col- 
umbine, and——” His voice broke suddenly. He 
knelt beside the bed holding one wasted little 
hand; and the priest—jealously, one must admit— 
held the other while he knelt in prayer. 

So Columbine, with a great content in her heart, 
fell asleep; and looking at her, they saw that she 
was dead. ~ 

The Abbé and M. de Courcelles went down- 
stairs. They were both weeping, and they did 


not try to conceal it. The Abbé wiped his eyes 
with a magenta-colored handkerchief. Then he 
fumbled in his pockets for string. 

“T will fasten him up for you,” he said huskily, 
and he took the figure from M. de Courcelles. 
“It was kind of you, Monsieur, to accept him, for 
he is an ugly fellow, and his cheeks are too rosy 
for a saint.” 

M. de Courcelles leaned against the door. “He 
is an ugly fellow, M. l’Abbé, as you say,” he 
answered; “but he speaks to me of that which is 
most beautiful in the world—of the humanity of 
Christ, of child love and child innocence. He 
speaks to me of that which is real. He calls me 
out of dreamland to see what is lovely, and yet 
tangible, and common as the daisies in the grass. 
I have sought the light through dim and phan- 
tasmal places, I have looked. for it with aching 
eyes; and now a little child and an ugly plaster 
figure have shown it to me. I shall not forget.” 

That is why the ugly St. Anthony stands beside 
M. de Courcelles’ bed. 
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THE ANNUAL RESCUE SCENE 


CuHorus oF Heroges.—Courage! We will save you! 
Your Uncre Samuet.—Save me! Why, gol dern it, I 
kin swim! 
—From Puck. 


TWO OF THEM 


Describing the effects of a squall upon a canal 
boat a critic says: “When the gale was at its 
highest the unfortunate craft keeled to larboard, 
and the captain and another cask of whisky 
rolled overboard.”—Tit Bits. 


A GOOD SCHEME 
SHortstop: “I see Mrs. Crosspatch has married 
that oldest boy of hers to her maid.” 
Mrs. SuHortstor: “Well, well, well! To what 
extremes people must go to keep their help these 
days !”—Judge. 


THE SONGS HE LIKED 

Miss SKREECHER: “What sort of songs do you 
like best, Mr. Suphrer?” 

Mr. SupHRER: “The songs of the seventeenth 
century.” 

Miss S.: “How odd! 
them ?” 

Mr. S.: “Because nobody ever sings *em nowa- 
days.”—Tit Bits. 








Why do you prefer 


WANTED A DARKER SHADE 


Jacob Riis has a story of a little lad who 
shines shoes for a living. This boy went to a 
mission Sunday-school, and was keenly disap- 
pointed when, at Christmas time, his’ gift from 
the tree turned out to be a copy of Browning’s 
poems. 

Next Sunday, however, the superintendent an- 


nounced that any child not pleased with his gift 
could have it exchanged. Jimmie marched boldly 
to the front with his. 

“What have you there, Jimmie?” 

“Browning.” 

“And what do you want in exchange?” 

“Blacking.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


WHY HE WAS SAD 


“No,” declared the young man, with a touch of 
sadness in his voice; “it may be that some day I 
shall be happy, but at present it is beyond me.” 

His companions were interested. 

“There is a girl I love dearly,” he continued. 
“She would have me if I asked her, but I dare 
not. I really cannot marry and live on a thou- 
sand a year.” 

Consternation and pity were depicted on the 
faces of his friends. 

“You can’t marry on a thousand a year?” asked 
one. “Why not?” 

“Why not?” echoed the youth. “Simply be- 
cause I haven’t the thousand !”—7it Bits. 


NO GOLDEN RULE FOR HIM 


CLERGYMAN: “You should do as you want to 
be done by.” 

Younc Hoperut: “But I don’t want to be done 
by anybody.”—Tit Bits. 


WANTED, A CHANGE 


“Yes,” said Stormington Barns, “I’m going to 
retire to private life.” 

“You'll be missed when you leave the stage,” 
rejoined his friend, Walker Ties. 

“That’s ‘just the reason I’m going to retire,” 
explained Mr. Barns. “I’m tired of being hit.”— 
Chicago Daily News. 











SENATOR HOAR’S REPLY 


At a Fourth of July celebration in a Canadian 
town, where both English and American guests 
were assembled, the flags of the two countries 
were used in decorations. A frivolous young 
English girl, loyal to the queen, but with no love 
for the Stars and Stripes, exclaimed, “Oh, what 
a silly-looking thing the American flag is. It 
suggests nothing but checker-berry candy.” 
“Yes,” replied Senator Hoar, “the kind of candy 
that made everybody sick who tried to lick it.”— 
San Francisco Argonaut. 





IN THE WRONG CHURCH 


An absent-minded woman one Sunday morning 
walked into church, took a front seat and joined 
in the service vigorously, according to the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. Then the collection basket 
was passed to her, and, putting a coin into it, 
she looked about. She cast glances in every 
direction, her mind cleared, and an expression 
of amazement overspread her face. She got up. 
She hurried down the aisle. She overtook the 
man with the collection basket. “I’m in the 
wrong church,” she whispered, and, taking out 
the coin she had put in, she hurried forth. 
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aa Boawty is but skin deep.’’ 


MERE glance at the faces we meet every day suffices to 
show the profound wisdom of this trite saying. The 
pride and glory of youth is the healthy, smooth, glowing 
skin which tells at once that circulation of the blood in 

the face is at.its best and that the tissues are fed in the way they 
should be. But, as years go by, the skin loses its hardness, it 
seems to stretch, so to speak; it becomes too large for the flesh 
it covers and room must be found for the fullness thus produced. 
The result is that imperceptible furrows are formed at first which 
soon deepen into wrinkles. The forehead shows lines and the 
dreaded crow’s feet become apparent around the corners of the eyes. 
Then the problem how to stop the ravages of time looms up. 

The most deservedly popular remedy is a massage of some 
kind. Scores of instruments have been devised to apply this kind 
of treatment to the face and other parts of the body, but most of 
them are cumbrous, costly and of doubtful usefulness, as they tend 
to tear the epidermis and make it more tender rather than harden it. 

The latest and best of all electrical massage devices is the 
VIBROSIMPLEX. It is small in size, very simple, extremely 
pleasant in use and moderate in price. 

Its function is to restore proper circulation, thus giving natu 8 
a chance to work by its own means. It does not pinch or ru, ¢ 

its action is a gentle tapping which rapidly calls the blood to the 
surface and revivifies the tissue without injuring it. It is so 
constructed that at each vibration of the instrument a slight 
induced electrical current reaches the skin, producing an exceed- 
ingly pleasant titillating effect. Thus it assists nature in repair- 
ing the minute cells of which muscles are composed, and by 
means of increased circulation restores muscular power and 
removes waste products. It makes the flesh firmer and gives 
vigor and new. life to the whole system. 

The VIBROSIMPLEX is very successful in facial treatment, 
because the muscles of the face are often sluggish, the tissues 
flabby and weak from lack of circulation and the skin sallow and 
wrinkled. A touch of the VIBROSIMPLEX gives nature a 
boost and soon restores health where decay was imminent 

The VIBROSIMPLEX is most efficient in the treatment of 
the face, throat, arms, chest and bust, which it has a tendency to 
develop in a natural manner. When used on these parts, a thin 
coating of a good face food should be applied first. The VIBRO- 
SIMPLEX will work it in quickly and will give to the parts 
a healthy glow which can be obtained in no other manner. 

you desire a softer, finer and more supple skin, a 
livelier expression and a more engaging presence, use the 
VIBROSIMPLEX. 

The VIBROSIMPLEX is used successfully for the relief and 
cure of rheumatic and neuralgic local affections... An application 
of it for a few minutes every hour affords permanent relief for 
lumbago. It should be found in every home, for it is helpful 
in all cases where it is necessary to draw inflammation from the 
inside to the surface, as, for-instance, in bronchial or throat 
troubles. A few minutes’ treatment along the spine quiets the 
nerves and coaxes sleep. In fact, it can be used in scores of 
small ailments with the absolute certainty that it will produce 
no ill effects. Care should be taken, however, not to use it on 
inflamed surfaces. 

The VIBROSIMPLEX and battery are all contained in a box 
five and a half inches square, and one and three-quarters of an 
inch thick. It can, therefore, be. carried around with the 
greatest ease in a traveling bag or in the hand. 

The VIBROSIMPLEX is made in two kinds, No. 1, used 
with a dry battery, price, $6.00, and No. 2, fitted with a series 
plug to connect with the 110 volts electric light current; price, 
$7.50. Directions will be found in every box. 


THE VIBROSIMPLEX COMPANY 
1 Weat 84th St.. New York City 
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Whistler 


A STUDY 


By Elisabeth Luther Cary 

A rich and beautiful book, sur- 
veying, with insight and distinction, 
the field of Whistler’s accomplish- 


ment. 


Exquisitely Illustrated; 634 x 934 inches. 
Boxed, $3.50 net; (Expressage aute. ) 
Also a superb Edition de Luxe, 250 copies 


limited, $15.00. 


In Vanity Fair 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 


“Far more entertaining 


most novels.” —N. Y. Herald. 
“Delicate in its audacity, mer- 

rily brilliant.”-—N. Y. Sun. 

Illustrated, $1.50 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 


The Von Blumers 
By Tom Masson (Author of “A Corner in Women") 
This FINE STORY deals, with INSIGHT and 
BRILLIANCY, with the 
HUMOR of MARRIED LIFE. 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 


Behind the Scenes 
with Wild Animals 


By Ellen Velvin, F. Z. 5S. 
A remarkably interesting and novel study of 
animals in captivity. 
Illustrated, 8vo, $2.00 net. (Postage 14 cents.) 


than 


ROMANCE and 











The American Girl 


AS SEEN AND PORTRAYED BY 
Howard Chandler Christy 

This elaborate and interesting 
book presents Mr. Christy’s per- 
sonal ideas about his fascinating 
subject. Brilliantly written and 
brilliantly illustrated. 


With 38 illustrations in colors. Size, 7x934 
inches. Boxed,$2.50 net.(Expressage extra.) 


Her Brother’s 
Letters 


Anonymous 
Answers the question which 
every girl asks herself a thousand 
times: What do men really think 
of women? 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 











Reminiscences of a Mosby 
Guerrilla 
By John W. Munson 
A remarkable volume of personal experience, of unusual 
historical value and rare interest. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00 net. (Postage 14 cents.) 


A work 





How To Appreciate Music 


frankly to those who do not understand music. 


By Gustav Kobbe 


of high value and comprehensiveness addressed 


8vo, $1.50 net. (Postage extra.) 








, Od 
RICHARD 
THE BRAZEN 





A GREAT FICTION SUCCESS 


Richard the Brazen 


By Oyrae Townsend 


and Edward Peple 
“Fat with the material of which thrills are made 
and warranted to be finished at one sitting.” 
—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
Illustrated in color, r2mo, $1.50 


The Face in the Girandole 
A ROMANCE OF OLD FURNITURE 
By William Frederick Dix 
The very flavor of Old Furniture pervades the 
pages of this exceptionally dainty 


book. A romance of high quality 
of distinction. 
Illustrated in color. Boxed, $2.00 net. 


and a gift book 


Brady 


and beautiful 





(Postage 14 cents.) 
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THE BEST NEW FICTION 





On Newfound River 
By Thomas Nelson Page 
Illustrated by JoHN E. Jackson in colors. $1.50 
“He never wrote a better story than this, which he calls a love 
story, pure and simple. His books reflect better, perhaps, than any 


other author Southern life before the war.”’ 
—Philadelphia North American. 


The Tides of Barnegat 
By F. Hopkinson Smith _Mustrated in colors, $1.50 

“‘A very dramatic story. . . . Its style is vigorous and fluent, it is 
filled with action, its personages are individually human and per- 
sistently quaint.”—Boston Transcript. 

‘“‘His plot is original, his characters unusual in their vitality and 
in the hold they take upon the reader’s interest.”’ 

—N.Y. Times Review. 


A Knight of the Cumberland 


By John Fox, Jr. Illustrated in color, $1.00 


“The story is one of the best Mr. Fox has written, and is sure to win him many new admirers.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 
“A pretty story, in which the humor acts as an antidote to the sentiment, and the Southern mountains 
make a working background where Mr. Fox is most thoroughly and most engagingly at home.” 
—wN. Y. Clobe. 





The Robberies Truegate of Mogador ana 
Company, Ltd. Other Cedarton Folks 


By Nelson Lloyd. Frontispiece, $1.50 | By Sewell Ford = $1.50. Illustrated. 


“It is a highly ingenious plot. If it didn’t hap- “Vivid pictures of Jersey country life with shrewd 
; ; rerv >« ilv.’—Fvenine S e ° > -_ 
pen, it might very readily.” —Lvening Sun. and sympathetic portrait of the natives. 
“The humor is all pervasive.’”’-—The Churchman. The Sus. 


Whispering Smith 
By Frank H. Spearman 


With illustrations in full colors by 
N. C. WYETH $1.50 


“In ‘Whispering Smith’ there is something happening all the 
time. . . . His battles make the civilized reader forget for the mo- 
ment that he does not approve of battles.”’ 

—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


“With the very first page the reader is plunged into a tale of 
engrossing action.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 





Richard Harding Davis’s 
New Book 


Real Soldiers of Fortune 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage extra.) 
In his great novel “Soldiers of Fortune” Mr. Davis described the ideal 
adventurer. Now he tells even more vividly the true and extraordinary his- 
tories of such men as General William Walker, Baron Harden-Hic key, Gen- 
eral Maclver, Winston Spencer Churchill and Capt. Philo Norton McGiffen. 


By Italian Seas (Camp Fires in the 
y | Canadian Rockies 
By Ernest C. Peixotto | by W. T. Beeundny 


With drawings by the author With 70 wonderful illustrations from photographs by 
PHILLIPS 
The picturesque and vivid account in s<etches and text of | 


leisurely travels in Dalmatia, Tunis, Venice, Sicily, Malta, and | “The photographs are wonderful. It is a delightful out- 
the Riviera. } door book.’ ' —N. Y. Sun. 
ie . “ Read it for an exhilarating story of an ideal vacation.” 
-50 net. stage 17 cents 
$2.50 (Postage 17 © ) $3.00 met. (Postage 26 cents.) —N.Y. Globe. 


The First Forty Years of Washington Society 


From the Letters and Journals of Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith (Margaret Bayard) 


Edited by Gaillard Hunt 


A britliant volume of reminiscences covering an almost untouched period in the history of the social life at the Capital. The 
authors <as Margaret Bayard, who married Samuel Harrison Smith, the distinguished journalist, who was the founder of The 
National Inte lligencer, the oldest paper in Washington, and who by his position came in contact with the leading statesmen. 


The Art of the Singer | Liberty. Union and 


Practical Hints in Vocal Technics and Style Democrac The National Ideals of 
By W. J. Henderson By Barrett = America 


“Tt possesses real value for the music lover.” mg 4 ie : 
- — Literary Digest. Professor of English at Harvard University. 

“Of the greatest value and importance to all singers aud Brilliant and suggestive lectures delivered at the Sorbonne, 
lovers of singing.””—St. Louis Republic. | discussing what America has striven to be. 


$1.25 mct. (Postage 1o cents.) | $1.25 net. (Postage 10 cents.) 


The Queen’s Museum = 2" Other Fanciful 
By Frank R. Stockton ales 


With illustrations in color and pen-and-ink by FREDERICK RICHARDSON $2.50. 
The most popular of Stockton’s inimitable fairy stories. Full of whimsical humor and gay spirit, and illustrated in a most 
original and sympathetic manner in color by Frederick Richardson. A beautiful and entirely holiday book. 


A Little Book | The Dogs of 
of Bores War 


By Oliver Herford By Walter Emanuel 


With drawings by the author iF a ee : = 
a, a —_ drawings by Cecil Aldin $1.25 
An alphabet of Bores, each described in | The altogether delightful account of 
Mr Hi ord’ cans a oh the ~ gh the lives and adventures of two dogs of 
r. Herford’s wor e “Intensely In- | yo5 
tense” the “ Egoist” and the “ Virtuoso” vaaied i a a 
are among the most amusing of his the authors of “A Gay Dog’’ and “A 
creations. | Dog Day.” 


With numerous illustrations and portraits 
8vo, $2.50 mt. (Postage 20 cents) 





and surprising experiences. By 
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The Season’s Art Book 


THE CHATEAUX 
OF TOURAINE 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED WITH SIXTY PICTURES IN 
COLOR BY JULES GUERIN AND FROM PHOTO- 
GRAPHS IN TINT AND BLACK 


—The Text by—. 
MARIA HORNOR LANSDALE 
The Lh L TI rs c | r 


this the handsomest book 
of the year. 


ERE is a_ beautiful 
book which will 


appeal strongly to 








It is a book that persons of 
taste will want to have and 
to give.—N. Y. Sun. 





country, and the halo of his- 
torical associstion in which 





each one is enwrapped, is 
holiday purchasers, for noth- their surprising variance. 
ing can be found that will bz In the present volume the 
so appreciated by every cul- personal element is made 
tured reader and traveler. much of, till the old walls are 
The marvelous charm of the alive with the tragedy of the 
chateaux of Touraine has, lives associated with their 
year by year, cast its spell youth. The pictures are as 
over pilgrims from every delightful as the text—won- 
quarter of the globe. Added derful examples of Mr. 
to the captivating beauty of Guérin’s poetical embodi- 
these ancient buildings, their ments of the old buildings, 
architectural interest, the reproduced in rich color, and 


with many photographs. 





loveliness of the surrounding 











THE DONJON OF CHENONCEAUX 


Text in two colors, the book sumptuously bound, with a highly decorative cover 
in colors and gold.. Royal octavo, 375 pages, $6.00 net; postage 27 cents. 





COMPANION VOLUME 


ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR GARDENS 
By Edith Wharton. Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. 


A book which has several values— it appeals to the lover of art and beauty, to the traveler 
who has felt the never-to-be-forgotten charm of Italian outdoor life, and to the owners 
of country places, among whom the ipterest in formal gardening is growing so rapidly. 


Text in two colors, a superb binding. Royal octavo, 275 pages, $6.00 net; postage 27 cents. 
, & y 9 </ Ses, & 
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“demonstrate clearly that there was no sudden 


LINCOLN THE LAWYER 


By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 
Member of the New York Bar. 


Author of “‘ The Case and Exceptions,” 
p 


New light on the great 
American. Richly illus- 
trated with reproduckons 
of photographs and 
documents. 


“It was well worth while to write up 
the professional side of Abraham 
Lincoln’s career as Mr. Frederick 
Trevor Hill has done in * Lincoln the 
Lawyer.’ It was to his profession that 
Lincoln devoted his thought and effort 
during the best years of his manhood 
when politics could be only a secondary 
matter. Though it knocks legends on the 
head, it is a real service to all Americans to 


jump from rail splitting to the Presidency but that long 
years of steady work and study in a profession that 











*? ete. 


In one handsomely bound 
cloth volume, with gold 
stamp. 330 = pages, 
price, $2.00 net ; post- 
age, 14 cents. 


“The Accomplice, 


above .all develops the intellect 
intervened. ; 
“Like every other investigation 


into Lincoln’s life that has been made 
Mr. Hill’s brings out Lincoln in a 
stronger, nobler, more rational aspect. 
The deductions that his training and 
knowledge of law helped the President 
through the difficulties of the Civil War are 
thoroughly sensible. Theinterest Mr. Hill's 
articles aroused as they appeared in a maga- 
zine [The Century] show that his book will attract 
the general public fully as much as it sag law yers.”’ 
- Y. Sun. 


ADDRESSES OF JOHN HAY 


A collection of the more notable addresses delivered by the late Secre- 


tary of State during thelast years of his life. 


8vo, 300 pages, $2.00 net ; 


postage, 14 cents. 


“It is a charming volume. . The distinguishing 
feature of the addresses is their grace and fitness.” 


— Springfield Republican. 


“An aftermath thatis well worth reaping will be 
found in this . For variety of subjec ts as 
well as literary merit the volume is notew orthy.’ 


New York Sun. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ANDREW D. WHITE 


Royal octavo, 2 vols. of 600 pages each, with full index and five photo- 


gravure portraits of the author. 


“ As a record of events and men this work is a model of 
proportion, of simplicity, of vividness. The two hand- 
some volumes are a contribution to American history 
standing well-nigh alone in breadth and accuracy, in 
scholarship and charm. The work will take enduring 
rank among the classics of American literature. 


‘The most readable as well as the most valuable work 
of its kind which has appeared for years.’ 


—San Francisco Chronicle. 


$7.50 net, carriage extra. 


** An unexampled picture of human activity during the 
last half of the nineteenth century.” 

— Boston Transcript. 
“No more interesting book has been published in many 
decades. ”*— Current Literature. 

‘A work of great historical and literary interest and 
charm. .. Reminiscence, criticism, anecdote, his- 
toric fact, and literary estimate are blended so delight- 
fully that it is difficult to tell which presents the great- 
est attraction for the reader.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 


CAMPAIGNING WITH GRANT 


By General Horace Porter. 
many illustrations. 


**In the new and popular edition of a work which while 
it has been published before was to be had only by 
subscription, The Century Co. has done the publica 
service ; for General Porter’s intimate study of General 


New trade edition. 
$1.80 net ; postage, 16 cents. 


Large 8vo, with 


Grant’s personality at close range, as the author had 
abundant opportunity to observe him, cannot but make 
broader the conception in the student’s mindof oneof the 
greatest of our national characters.’’— Washington Star. 
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FICTION FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS _ | 





Ring in The New 


By Richard Whiteing, Author of ‘‘No. 5 John Street.’’ 


‘© A story that flashes with wit, glows with indig- 
nation, and beams with a steady light of an un- 
changeable hope.” —London Times. 

‘*Tt tells a story that grips. Rarely does 
a story so full of ‘meat’ come into one’s hands. 
hak Its men and women live; it is crowded 
with thoughts on great subjects.”’ 


Saturday Review N. Y. Times. 


If you were a girl of twenty in London, gently bred 
but unskilled and not highly educated, with only 
thirty pounds between yourself and the world, what 
would you do? This book tells of what was done 
by one young English girl. As 7he Spectator says, 
the author ‘‘clearly favors socialism, but a social- 
ism so tempered with the love of beauty as to lose 
half its monotony and rigidity.” Price $1.50. 








In the Days 
of the Comet 
By H. G. Wells. 


A romance of love and social- 
ism. The Liverpool Courier 
calls it ‘‘One of the literary 
masterpieces of our genera- 
tion.” The London Academy 
says :—‘‘ If we on this side of 
the comet, cannot yet under- 
stand how our fortunate suc- 
cessors are going to manage 





Uncle William 


Jennette Lee’s rarely beauti- 
ful story, which, as the Chris- 
tian Register says, “ has in 
it the singing of the sunrise, 
the love of simplicity, the rev- 
erence for what is genuine.” 
$1.00. 


The Upstart 


A new novel by Henry M. 
Hyde, whose magazine stories 





their free-love affairs—that | &. are well known. This novel 
does nothing to mar the || hie tells of a young lad who 
beauty and sanity of an ear- | | ican: . fought his way valiantly from 


nest and exceedingly interest- | | © GG 
ing book.” $1.50. 


A Modern 
Madonna 


A new novel by Caroline 
Abbot Stanley, author of 
‘* Order No. 11.” 

As the Pittsburgh Index says, 
‘‘It is a beautiful story, well 
woven and absorbing from 

beginning to end. 

There is a deep heart interest 
in the book, and each character 
is exquisitely drawn.”’ $1.50. 





| 
| 


American tourists. 


behind. 





~ Seeing France 
with Uncle John 


Anne Warner’s New Book of Humor 


Since the days of ‘Innocents Abroad” 
there has been no such amusing story of 
Uncle John’s one idea 
of seeing Europe is to cover as much 
ground as possible in a day, and there are 
two nieces with him and a lover tags on 
Illustrated by 
May Wilson Preston. 


rags and ignorance to honor 
and the girl he loved. $1.50. 


Georgie 


A new nevel b 
Derothea Deakin. 





Its hero, Georgie, is a big, 
boyish Englishman who loves 
a different girl in every chap- 
ter. To the reader ‘‘ Plain 
Anne,”’ the ‘‘ Goddess Girl,” 
and all his other fiancées seem 
almost equally interesting. 
Illustrated by Underwood 


$1.50. and Ralph. $1.50. 








Don-a-Dreams 


” 


‘* A book signally great, 


’ 


$1.50. 


youth ever drawn.’ 


says the Washington Star. 
from his stories of New York life, especially of firemen. 
and idealist who comes to New York to fight his way. 


The author, Harvey J. O’Higgins, is well-known 
Here he tells of a Canadian lad, a day dreamer 
‘*One of the most pleasing pictures of innocent 


The Lady of The Decoration 


The London Punch calls the delightful letters in this book ‘‘A row of pearls strung on a delicate cord 


of narrative and description.” 


A young Kentucky widow goes to Japan as a kindergarten teacher, and in her letters home discloses 


the battles of her soul. $1.00. 


The Treasure of Peyre Gaillard 


A remarkable story by John Bennett, author of ‘‘ Master Skylark,” etc. 


cryptogram and the finding of a treasure. 
a day. Illustrated. $1.50. 


It tells of the working out of a 


No better story of a fathomed mystery has been told in many 
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BOOKS S332 3223 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS 


A MAID IN ARCADY 


A large number of readers have come to expect each Christmas a new story from the 
graceful pen of Ralph Henry Barbour, whose ‘‘ An Orchard Princess” and ‘‘ Kitty of the 
This year he has written a novel of idyllic love, 
with humor, gayety, and charming love situations vying for supremacy on every page. 

Elaborately illustrated in colors and tints by Frederic J. von Rapp. 


Decorated cover, in gold, with medallion, in a box, $2.00 


Roses’’ attained such great popularity. 


Small quarto. 


The Adventures of 
Joujou 
By Edith Macvane 


The daintiest and most charming 
love-story of the year. 

Fifteen full-page illustrations in 
colors by 


Frank Ver Beck 


Square octavo. Ornamental 
cloth, in a box, $2.00. 








Paul by E. F. Benson 


The strongest and most human 
novel the author of ‘“‘ The Angel of 
Pain” and ‘Dodo’ has yet 
written. It is full of heart interest 
and the reader is held in suspense 
until the last page. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“T Will Repay” 
By Baroness Orczy 


Author of ‘* The Scarlet Pimpernel." 
A story of the French Revolu- 
tion, the romance of which is 
concerned with the tragedy of a 
soul-conflict ’twixt love and a 
mistaken sense of duty. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 


VER BECK’S 
Book of Bears 
Bruin at his best and funniest 


The illustrations number sev- 
enty-five, drawn by Frank Ver 
Beck. Some are in full colors, 
others in two colors, and some in 
tint. Bound in boards, with special 
cover design in colors, $1.50. 


NEW FICTION 


DASHING ON! 
The Colonel of the 


Red Huzzars 
By John Reed Scott 

Easily captures all honors as 
1906’s most dashing romance. The 
illustrations in color by 

Clarence F. Underwood 
add to its appropriateness as a 
gift. 

12mo. 


Breakers Ahead 


Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


By the Author of “‘ That Main- 
waring Affair,” is in its Third 
You will enjoy it. 

Cloth, $1.50. 


Edition. 


12mo. 

















The 
Happy-Go-Lucky 


Translated from the 
German by 


Mrs. A. L. Wister 


Sumptuously illustrated in colors 
and tints. Decoratively bound in 
cloth and enclosed in a box, $2.00. 











GABRIELLE 


Transgressor 
By Harris Dickson 


Author of ** The Ravanels." 

An intense and unusual romance of 
Colonial New Orleans, into which is 
woven the seductive mystery of the 
Orient. Frontispiece in colors. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Don Q in the Sierra 
By K. and H. Prichard 


Authors of ‘* Chronicles of Don Q.” 
More stirring stories of thrilling and 
romantic adventure woven about Don 
Q, the suave and crafty bandit. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





jJ. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Certain Delightful 


English Towns 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


A companion volume to London Films, in which Mr. Howells 
writes of Bath, Oxford, Canterbury and other delightful English 
towns, with glimpses of the country in between. The author 
catches the true spirit and dominant tone of each locality, and he 
regales the reader with various little adventures along the road. 





Mr. Howells is especially alert for details that link English history with our own, and have a special 


interest for the American traveller. 
Illustrated. Price, $3.00 net. 


Lew Wallace 
An Autobiography 


The famous author of “ Ben-Hur” 
devoted his last years to the prepara- 
tion of this remarkable life-story. A 
man who has won distinction on the 
diverse field of arms, letters, politics 
and diplomacy must have in him that 
which compels attention; but this is 
more than the mere record of a re- 
markable career; it is the presentation 
of the man himself. 

Two volumes. Gilt top. Deckel 
edges. Bound in cloth, $5.00 net, 
three-quarter calf, $10.00 net; three- 
quarter levant, $12.00 net. 


The Americanism 
of Washington 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Dr. Van Dyke answers those critics and histori- 
ans who, while recognizing to the full the value of 
Washington’s service to his country, have been dis- 
posed to deny him the title of “American.” The 


essay not only shows what the essence of our national 
spirit really is, but it carries an inspiring message 
to all intelligent and high-minded citizens. 

Oblong 16mo. 


Price, 50 cents 





LEW WALLACE 


Tourist’s Edition, limp leather, $3.00 net 


Lord 
Randolph 
Churchill 


By LORD ROSEBERY 


The distinguished ex-Premier gives 
an inner view of the larger phases of 
English political life. His book abounds 
in fresh glimpses of Gladstone, Beacons- 
field, Salisbury and other commanding 
figures. In his personal sketches of 
Lord Randolph he writes as a close 
friend, but with greater freedom than 
the son was able to do. 


With frontispiece. Price, $2.25 net 


My People of the 


Plains 
By ETHELBERT TALBOT, D.D. 


A volume telling of the various experiences of 
the author’s twelve years’ service as the first mis- 
sionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and 
Idaho. The kindly hospitality and informality of 
the miners, cow-punchers, and other pioneers of 
the West frequently led to most amusing incidents, 
which Bishop Talbot has related with rich humor. 

Illustrated. Price, $1.75 net 


The Future in America 


done. 


Mr. Wells’s recent visit to America has enabled him to view 
our country with impartial but not unkindly eyes. 
insight he has grasped American conditions as no one else has 
He puts into graphic and picturesque language much that 


With rare 





we as Americans have felt, but only dimly comprehended ; and in 
striking but convincing chapters shows whither America is tending. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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From “The Cali of the Blood.” 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD By Robert Hichens 
A story thrilling with the exultant joy of physical life by the author of “‘ The Garden of 
Allah.”” The hero and heroine are English, spending their honeymoon on the beautiful 
island of Sicily. In the man’s veins runs a strain of hot Southern blood, which, awakened 
by the romantic environment and by the beauty of a passionate, alluring young Sicilian 
girl, forces him to play a leading part in a powerful drama, which rises through tragic and 
deeply moving scenes to a climax of tremendous intensity. Jllustrated. Price, $1.50 


THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RICHIE By Margaret Deland 
As an achievement in letters, this story of passign and folly, repentance and renunciation, 
deserves io be ranked among the chiefest examples of American imaginative writing. 

Philadelphia North American. 
Mrs. Deland has done nothing finer. She has taken hold of a striking theme and has 
welded out of it her greatest artistic triumph.—Boston Herald. 
An immortal book—far and away the best thing that has appeared in years—Columbia State. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


SOPHY OF KRAVONIA By Anthony Hope 


In this new novel, Anthony Hope returns to romance, and in the absorbing vein of The 
Prisoner of Zenda, writes of another mapless little kingdom—Kravonia. Here an English 
girl is the center of an exciting story. Court intrigues, conspiracies, daring adventures 
and escapes follow one another in quick succession. Wath frontispiece. Price, $1.50 


GRAY MIST By the Author of “The Martyrdom of an Empress” 
The scenes are those of Breton life, with a background of soaring cliff and tempestuous sea, 
of primitive old-world usage and hitherto unwritten folk-lore. 

Illustrated in color by the author. Price, $1.50 net 


BUCHANAN’S WIFE By Justus Miles Forman 
“For vividness and realism it is almost the counterpart of ‘*‘The Masquerader.’’— 
Burlington Hawk-Eye. ‘‘Full of surprises, and as a work of fiction it is beyond all criti- 
cism.’’—Boston Times. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


DISSERTATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY By Finley Peter Dunne 


The genial philosopher’s latest and most striking observations on The Automobile, Oats as 
a Food, The Pursuit of Riches, Short Marriage Contracts, and other subjects of present- 
day comment. With frontispiece portrait of the author. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


THE VERY SMALL PERSON 


By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 

















The author of “Rebecca Mary” again manifests that peculiarly 
appealing charm and sympathetic touch which have made her stories 
of child-life widely popular. The volume is in dainty holiday dress, 
with eight illustrations in black and tint by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 


Illustrated. Price $1.25. 


THEIR FIRST FORMAL CALL 


By GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 
Illustrated by PETER NEWELL 








An exceedingly humorous story of how two boys paid their first real 
“call” on the girls. They fortify themselves for the ordeal bya careful 
study of “Hints and Helps to Young Men in Business and Social 
Relations.” Their awkward application of these principles and their 
desperate attempt to appear at ease are ludicrous in the extreme. 

Fourteen full-page illustrations by Peter Newell; also marginal 
FROM “THE VERY SMALL PERSON” decorations. Price $1.00. 


THE STORY AND SONG THE LIFE OF CHRIST: 
OF BLACK RODERICK WITHOUT—WITHIN 


By DORA SIGERSON By HENRY WARD BEECHER 





This is a story of Black Earl Roderick and the A fitting edition of two of the most beautiful of 
little bride who died because she could not win his the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons. The 
love. Deeply touched with pathos and glowing life of Christ is presented from the external point 
with poetic imagery, the story is told in prose as of view, as seen by the men of his time, and from 
musical as poetry, with beautiful ballads inter- the internal, ‘as the greatest moral force the world 


spersed. ‘ has ever known. 
With marginal decorations. Gilt top, untrimmed edges, marginal decorations. 
Price $1.00. Price $1.00, 
A JAPANESE BLOSSOM 
‘ By ONOTO WATANNA 


The author relates the fortunes of a mixed American and Japanese 
family which become involved in the Russo-Japanese War. The spirit 
of the Japanese army is finely brought out. The quaint domestic 
comedy has that daintiness and Oriental charm for which the author 
is noted. 

With full-page illustrations in color. Marginal decorations in tint 

by Japanese artists. Uncut edges, gilt top, in a box. 
Price $2.00 net. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGES 


By ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH 








This volume shows that marriage is not necessarily the end but may 
be only the beginning of romance. Here are a dozen romances—all of 
an unusual character—dealing with a variety of interesting situations 
that married life is constantly producing. Collectively they present an 
engaging commentary on American married life to-day 

Illustrated. Price $1.25. FROM “ A JAPANESE BLOSSOM” 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Fleming H. Revell Company 





The Undertow |...” ... | _ROBERTE. KNOWLES 
A story of victorious struggle for the mastery with life’s undertow, told with fervor and pathos — 
the sympathy that helps, not the scorn that scorches. $1.50. 





Adventures of Billy Topsail |___No®Man puncan 


A ripping story of adventure by sea, an ideal boy’s book. Everybody, young or old, who has 
read Stevenson’s ‘‘ Treasure Island” or ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ will find the same charm in this 
Northern tale, with an individuality all its own. Illustrated, $1.50. 


On the Trail of the Immigrant |__©2w4®» 4. steer 


More difficult than the mountain, more wearing than the desert is the trail here followed and 
pictured in vivid colors. A revelation that should set America thinking and her statesmen to 
action. Illustrated, me/, $1.50. ‘ : 











Philip Loring Allen RALPH CONNOR’S 


america's =| ll) THE DOCTOR 


Awakening Ralph Connor's power as a novelist here 


The Triumph of Righteous- Jax approaches maturity. He compels alter- 
, nate tears and laughter as in his other 


ness in High Places. if tales; but in skilful disposal of material and 
Net, $1.25. 4 in conception and development of plot, he 
a t : ‘ } far surpasses all his previous work. The 
A striking interpretation of the Doctor himself deserves to stand as an 
moral wave as touching the aver- ’ ideal type of vigorous manhood. $1.50. 
age man in politics and business. 
It has been aptly called ‘‘ A new First Edition 75,000 
Declaration of Independence.” 


Fairest Girlhood «1:2. (4.2- [MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


None knows the girl-heart as does Margaret Sangster, and we yield to none in daintiness of manu- 
facture of this gem. Its predecessor, ‘‘ Winsome Womanhood,” has long charmed the woman- 
heart and become standard as a gift for young women. Illustrated, quarto, cloth, met, $1.50. 


Makers of Modern English | W. J. DAWSON 


A set of three volumes, in half leather style, boxed, per set, met, $6.00. 

Makers of ENGLISH PROSE Makers of ENGLISH POETRY Makers of ENGLISH FICTION 
Cloth, gilt top, #et, $1.50. Cloth, gilt top, et, $1.50. Cloth, gilt top, net, $1.50. 
The Times Saturday Review says: ‘‘ Mr. Dawson is an efficient, careful, thoughtful, and ex- 


tremely helpful critic. His powers of analysis are considerable, his judgments are sympathetic, 
impartial, acute, interesting and sane.” 


Prose You Ought to Know __|[ Edited by JOHNR- HOWARD 


From an experience wide and varied Mr. Howard has drawn the material for this volume. The 
book is popular in form and style, and aims to be a handy guide to the favorite spots in one’s 
memory of great writers. Printed in two colors, met, $1.50. 


Hymns You Ought to Know _|_Eaited by HENRY F. COPE 


A Selection of One Hundred Standard Hymns, together with short introductory biographical 
sketches. As poetic literature, apart from their musical association, they have peculiar attraction. 
Printed in two colors, net, $1.50. 


Poems You Ought to Know _[_Féited by E. W. PEATTIE 


As a collection of many chords by true singers, as a treasure box of precious memories, as a gift 
book of sweet companionshlp, this book of selected ‘‘ poems you ought to know” is admirable. 
Printed in two colors, met, $1.50. 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Ave. Toronto, London, Edinburgh 
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BOOKS FOR XMAS 








PUBLISHERS credit the Wanamaker Stores with doing the largest retail book business in America. 

EACH BOOK STORE in Philadelphia and New York is as distinet a unit of the business as though it oe- 
cupled a separate building. They are managed by book specialists who are familiar with every detail 
of the book business in this country and abroad. 

OUR BOOK STOCKS are as complete as unlimited buying and knowledge of books can make them. If 
a book fs not in stock it will be procured in the shortest possible time for the customer at the counter, 

_ or the customer in any part of the world. 

NEW BOOKS are almost certain to be upon our counters on the day of publication, and usually at less 
than publisher’s prices. 

STANDARD AND CLASSIC WORKS are shown in a wide variety of different bindings. 

RARE BOOKS are being constantiy gathered by our book man both here and thruout Europe and 
Great Britain, and rebound by foreign specialists in this work. A special catalog of rare books will 
be sent to anyone upon request. 

BOOKS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES are constantly in stoci—French and German fiction, poetry, plays, 
histories and dictionaries; also instruction and text-books for tiie French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Latin and Greek Languages. 

LIBRARIES will find our facilities e7 tie very best. 

BOOK-BINDING AND REPAIRING of every sort. The service is prompt and of the highest character, 
and the charges low. 


THE WANAMAKER ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITIONS OF SOME 
STANDARD SETS OF BOOKS 


In a moreattractive form than usual and, at the same time, ata moderate price. This was accor vplisht by having them manu- 
factured to our especial order. ‘hese sets are by far the best ever offered at anything approaching the prices. 

Large 12mo volumes. Carefully printed on good paper and embellisht with illustrations of merit, they make most desirable 
library editions; something betwen ‘the very expensive and the cheap; carelessly put-tegether editions. We have them in three 
unusually attractive styles of binding—handsome silk cloth, top edges gilt, half leather with top edges gilt, and genuine half calf with 


tov edges gilt. Each set in a neat box 


BALZAC, HONORE D. 


Novels, dramas, repertory, etc.. Introductions by Prof. W. P. Trent. he full ‘(Comedie Humaine’’—a total of gs titles; 
three stories not usually found elsewhere; two analytical studies; the five drami as; and a one-volume repertory, which 
furnishes a biographical key to every story and every character in the ‘‘Comedie.”” Additional translations, edited 


by J. Walker McSpadden, which are found only in the present printing. 82 full-page we togravures and half-tones 
from original drawings by eminent artists. 
18 volumes. Half calf, extra; top edge gilt. : z ‘ Publication price, $45.00. Our special price, $23.00 


BULWER-LYTTON, SIR EDWARD 


Complete edition of the n« wels and romances. Well printed and bound, and illustrated by 13 photogravuves and 48 half-tones. 


13 volumes. ‘Top edge gilt. ; ; E ; a - } ublic ation pric e, $16.25 Our special price, rt 00 
Half leather, top edge gilt. ee oe ; : : ‘ 26.00. 13.00 
Half calf, extra; topedge gilt. . ; : , a ™ sg 32.50. - ” * 


CARLYLE, THOMAS 


Complete works. Printed from clearand legible type. €6 full-page illustrations, 10 being in photogravure and the ot tes half-tone. 


10 volumes. ‘Top edge gilt. . ‘ Y ; ; P ublic ation pric e, $12.50. Our speti jal pr.ce, $7.00 
Half leather, top edge gilt. bh ; ; ‘ ‘ ; 20.00 0.00 
Half calf, extra; top edge gilt. . ‘ , A ‘ : " ms 25.00. sig . ' 12.50 
DICKENS, CHARLES 
Complete works. Printed from large, clear type on excellent paper. 240 full-page illustrations, including the original 

Cruikshank & “Phiz” drawings 

15 volumes. Top edge gilt. af , ” : : Publication price, $18.75. Our speeial price, 82. 75 
Half leather, top edge gilt. - ‘ ‘ ‘ : . “2 ys 30.00. = 9 ‘4 5.00 
Half calf, extra; top edge gilt. ; i : ; ‘j " 7 37.50 o “ a ree 50 


DUMAS, ALEXANDRE 


Romances. Introductions by Prof. Adolphe Cohn and J. W. McSpadden. With go illustrations from original drawings 
by Frank ‘I. Merrill, Maurice Leloir and others. 


10 volumes. ‘lop edge gilt. ; ; : ‘: ‘ . Publication price, $12.50. Our special price, +h 00 
Half leather, top edge gilt. ‘. . . ;° . . "7 “i 20.00. - om - 0.00 
Half calf, extra; top edge gilt. 7 , ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 4 25.00. . . us 12. 50 


EIA@T, GEORGE 
Complete works, including the life and letters. The paper and presswork are high-grade; with 35 full-page illustrations 
from or ginal drawings by Frank ‘Il’. Merrill, H. Winthrop Peirce, W. St. John Harper and Alice Barber Stephens, 
from auth_ntic portraits and reproductions from photographs 


7 volumes. Top edge gilt... j ; ; : ; Publ ic ation price, $8.7 Our special price, $5.00 
Half leather, top edge gilt. e J Z ‘ F " " 54.00. ” " + 7.00 
Half calf, extra; top edge gilt. ‘ A ‘ : e - = 17.50 a “ ee 8.75 


GUIZOT, M. 


History of France, from the earliest times, translated into English by Robert Black, and recognized as the standard of this 


immortal history. Illustrated by 72 portraits and scenes done in photogravure and half-tone 
8 volumes. ‘Top edge gilt. . ; ; : ‘ : Publication price, $10.00. Our special price, os. 50 
Half leather, top edge gilt. oa $ A a “ 36.00. “ “ bP ‘00 


“ “ 


Half calf, extra; top edge gilt. 20.00. * ™ “ 10. 00 


HUGO, VICTOR 


Novels and poems. Copyrighted translations made expressly for this edition. The 72 illustrations are by eminent artists, 
such as Bayard, Delort and Roux. 


8 volumes. Top edge gilt. . ; , e - ; Publication price, $10.00. Our specia\ price, $5.50 
Half leather, top edge gilt. . . ; ; i 4 ‘ “ “ 56.00: “ “ “ f 
Half calf, extra; top edge gilt. . ee ss 20.00, “ oe ” 10.00 


PHILADELPHIA J OHN “WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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AND ALL TIMES 


RUSKIN, JOHN 
As complete an edition of Ruskin as is publisht today, containing many fugitive writings and letters recently discovered; 
all the author’s notes; a profusion of original sketches in pen and colors; new bibliography and indices. Large 
type. Illustrated with 15 photogravures, 13 illustrations in color and 313 half-tones 
15 volumes. Haif calf extra; top edge gilt. r c A Publication price, $37.50. Our special price, $18.75 


SCOTT, SIR WALTER 


Waverly Novels. © Each story contains an introduction, notes, glossary of words and phrases, and an index to scenes and 











characters. 108 illustrations containing portraits and reproductions of paintings by tue Fixe Arts Association of 
Scotland. 

12 volumes. Top edge gilt. . ‘ ;j ‘ ‘ js Publication price, $15 00. Our special price, 88.00 
Half leather, top edge gilt. 7 Pe i" . J , i “ 24.00. 12.00 
Half calf, extra; top edge gilt. . - - 30.00. ” “ m is: 00 


THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE. 


Complete works. * Printed from large, new type and contains 108 full-page illustrations in photogravure and half-tone, 
besides numerous text cuts by ne himself. 


12 volumes. Top edge gilt. ; R ‘ , Publication price, $15.00. Our special price, $8.00 
Half leather, top edge gilt. ce me ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 24.00. 12.00 
Half calf, extra; top edge gilt. . . “ “ 30.00. “ “ «s 15. 


NEW COPYRIGHTED FICTION 


At 50 cents a copy. Printed and bound like $1.08 books. 


By a new and novel method, brought about by the co-operation of the authors, a number of the leading 
newspapers of this country and the largest retailers of books, some of the latest novels by the best-known fic- 
tion writers may be had for 50 cents each. 

They are brought out in the same handsome manner as books that are to be sold at $1.08. It is one of the 
greatest accomplishments in book publishing in years; and yet it is done in entire harmony with both authors 
and publishers. Each book is embellisht with four ful! i-page colored plates and a fac-simile of the author’s 
handwriting, etc. The books already publisht are : 


REZANOV. A Magnificent Pen Picture of a Great Man. By | A ROCK IN THE BALTIC. By Robert Barr. 
Gertrude Atherton, author of ‘‘ ‘lhe Conqueror.” THE LADY EVELYN. 





3y Max Pemberton. 


THE HOUSE OF DEFENSE. By E. F. Benson, author of | THE MAN BETWEEN. By Amelia E. Barr, 
“Dodo,”’ “The Image in the Sand,”’ etc. DOC GORDON. Ly Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman. 


even at $1.08. Yet all are 50 cents each. By mail, post- 


” 


All are books of the quality that makes the ‘‘Six Best Sellers 


paid, 60 cents, 
The above will be followed by six more novels, one each month, commencing December ist, by one of the following authors: 
Ann Katherine Green Eden Phillpots . Cutcliffe Hyne 
Mrs. Burton Harrison Ian Maclaren John Oliver Hobbes 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC 


A history of the United States by master historians. Compiled and edited by Charles Morris and Oliver H. G. Leigh. Illustrated 
with 119 fine full-page engravings. Among the distinguisht contributors are : 


Theodore Roosevelt Capt. Wainwright Edward Everett 

Henry Cabot Lodge Murat Halstea ames Schouler 

John Bach McMaster Henry Watterson homas Wentworth Higginson 
Adam Badeau Gen. Joseph Wheeler Francis Parkman 

John W. Draper William E. Chandler George Bancroft 

Comte de Paris " D. Long William Swinton 

William T. Sherman . Von Holst 

Admiral Sampson Benson J. Lossing 


Making one of the most attractive histories of the United States ever written. Beginning with the semi- oy and half-historic 
traditions of the primitive races whose traces are found in many parts of the country and ending with the death of President 
McKinley. In four handsome octavo volumes. Formerly sold from Rie. 50 to $20.00 a set. 


sc Cloth, top edge gilt . $3.50 
Our special prices :< Half-leather binding, top edge gilt 4.50 
Three-quarter calf, top edge gilt . 6.50 


In the $6.50 style of binding the volumes are one-half inch taller than the other two styles. A descriptive circular of 16 pages 
will be sent when requested. ‘These prices hold good only while the present stock lasts 


ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 
orks. Presidential Edition, comprising “Winning of the West,”’ 4 vols.: “American Ideals and Other Essays;” ‘‘Hunt- 
ing Trips of a Ranchman;” ‘Naval War of 1812”” and “The Wilderness Hunter. 
8 vols. 8vo. With frontispiece illustrations. ; . Publication price, $16.00. Our special price, $6.50 
WINNING OF THE WEST, THE 
A history of the development of our western country from 1769 to 1807. 
4 vols. 8vo. With frontispiece illustrations and maps. . : Publication price, $8.00. Our special price, 3.85 


RISE AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 


ENCE TO EPOCHS AND CRISES 
A history of and for the Lae from B. C. 55 to 1895. as W. H. S. Aubrey, LL.D. 





3 vols. 12mo. Publication price, $4.50. Our special price, $1.65 
UPON pond Handy Book Catalog of 208 pages, containing late guaieetens and 
eae pecial book ——— for old and young; also the Catalog of Rare Books, 

REQUEST uel atroad by artist binders, will be mailed free to any address upon request. 
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Sor LITTLE, BROWN & CO:S HOLIDAY BOOKS 





THROUGH THE GATES of the NETHERLANDS MARY E. WALLER 


A fascinating account of a picturesque country and people, by the gifted author of ‘‘ The 
Wood-Carver of Lympus.’’ With 24 photogravure plates. 8vo, in box, $3.00 net 


THE WONDERS of the COLORADO DESERT — waanrox James 


A graphic description of the Colorado Desert region in Southern California. With 33 full- 
page plates, and over 300 pen-and-ink sketches. 2 vols., 8vo, in box, $5.00 net. 


LITERARY BY-PATHS IN OLD ENGLAND ©», nevry c. snewiey 


This delightful volume includes fresh material and personal impressions derived from visits 
to the homes of famous English authors. With 124 illustrations. 8vo, in box, $3.00 net. 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT to’ pcrc) = 8y LILIAN WHITING 


A vivid presentation of the scenic marvels and the resources and development of the Great 
Southwest. Fully illustrated from photographs. 8vo, in box, $2.50 net. 


‘The Dragon Painter The Silver Crown 


By Mary MeNeil Fenollosa By Laura E. Richards 

ney See Another book of exquisite fables for old 
and young, by the author of ‘‘ The Gold- 
en Windows.”” $1.25. 


The Master Spirit 


By Sir William Magnay 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


A fresh and original Japanese love 
story by the author of ‘‘The Breath 
of the Gods" and ‘Truth Dexter.” 
Superbly illustrated, $1.50. 


The Impersonator 
By Mary Imlay Taylor 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


The Slave of Silerce 


By Fred M. White 


In Treaty with Honor 


By Mary Catherine Crowley 


Illustrated, $1.50. Illustrated, $1.50. 


The Queen’s Hostage An Express of °76 


By Harriet T. Comstock othe Dror Pants By Lindley M. Hubbard 
- Illustrated, $1.50. 








Illustrated, $1.50. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES sutetcav rics By PELEG D. HARRISON 


A comprehensive history of the birth and development of our national standard and ensign, 
etc. Illustrated in color. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


STARTING IN LIFE "™" iismous tors By NATH'L C. FOWLER, JR. 


Over 100 eminent men assisted the author in preparing this practical guide to the selection 
of acareer. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


Pardner of Blossom Range | Mars and Its Mystery 


| 
By Frances Charles By Edward S. Morse 


Another striking Arizona story by the author of ‘‘In | A study of the planet Mars and its canals for the gen- 
the Country God Forgot,” etc. 1.50. eral reader. Fully illustrated, $2.00 net. 


The Birch-Tree Fairy Book | The Story of Scraggles 


By Clifton Johnson By George Wharton James 


A choice collection of carefully edited fairy stories, | An autobiography of a song sparrow that will make 
profusely illustrated by Willard Bonte. $1.75. a strong appeal. Illustrated, $1.00. 
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Three Popular Novels 





BLIND ALLEYS 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


Author of “Dorothy South” 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Mr. Eggleston’s story will appeal to the thoughtful reader as 
well as to those who are interested only in the story he has to 
tell. There is all the mystification and fascination of the 
Arabian nights story in following the career of Dr. Field 
Stanfield.— Springfield Union. sical 


HEARTS AND THE CROSS 


By HAROLD MORTON KRAMER 








HEARTS AND THE CROSS 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


The book takes hold of the reader and keeps up its interest 
to the end. There are sensational incidents and _ stirring 
scenes, but they are not overdrawn, and the author seems to 
have a clear idea of the line that separates the sublime from 
the ridiculous. — Boston Transcrift. 


THE PRESIDENT OF QUEX 2.2°"%2° 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW 








Sixteen full-page illustrations by W.L. Jacobs. $1.25 


This is the first novel to deal with women’s clubs from the 
inside, and Miss Winslow is the best equipped of all the women 
writers, both in experience and in force and charm of style, 
to do this. No sweeter, saner or more lovable heroine appears 
in modern fiction than the “President of Quex.” 











ALSO LARGEST AND BEST LINE OF JUVENILES IN 
THE COUNTRY. SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 
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BOOKS FOR XMAS GIFTS 












































WHITTIER’S SNOW-BOUND 


This simple, charming classic of winter life and good cheer is a delight 
to readers of all ages. The lavish illustrations and tinted decora- 
tions of this new edition make it a gift of rare choice. ‘ One of the 
handsomest books of the season.’’ — Louisville Courier-Journal. \n 


box. $2.50. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN 
By ELIZABETH BISLAND 


This is one of the most notable publications of the season, for Hearn‘s 
life was interesting and romantic in the extreme e was also one of 
the best letter-writers of his time, rivaling Stevenson, and much of his 
correspondence is here published. With many portraits and illustra- 
tions. ‘Two volumes, in box, $6.00, we¢. Postage 45 cents 


POCAHONTAS AND JOHN SMITH 
Told and Pictured by E. BOYD SMITH 


Twenty-six admirable historical tableaux in a series of stirring colored 
pictures, with a brief text, after the style of “‘ The Story of Noah’s 
Ark.” Apropos of the Jamestown tricentenary In box. $2.50, wet. 


Postage 2 cents. 
THE FLOCK 
By MARY AUSTIN 


A picturesque idyllic study of sheep-herding in the valleys and moun- 
tains of California. Beautifully printed, and illustrated by E. Boyd 
Smith. In box $200, wef. Postage 18 cents. 


COWPER’S JOHN GILPIN 


A quaint reprint of the famous poem of John Gilpin’s Ride, embel- 
lished on each page by Robert Seaver with picturesque old-style wood- 
cuts, which are ‘alive wih humorous vigor.’ — Boston Transcript. 
75 cents. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE EAST 
By MONCURE D. CONWAY 


Recollections of travels among the leaders of religious “— in Cey- 
lon and India, by a writer who is always entertaining. I}lustrated. 
$3.00, wet. Postage 20 cents. 


THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 
By JOHN W. FOSTER 


4 handbook of diplomacy as illustrated in the foreign relations of the 
United States, by the greatest American authority. $300, wet. Post- 
age 20 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE Complete in one volume 


The latest, most scholarly, best printed single-volume edition of Shake- 
speare’s complete works. Professor W. A. Neilson furnishes an Intro- 
duction, Life, and Notes, which will be of assistance and interest to 
every reader. With portrait. Cloth, $3.00, 


WALT WHITMAN 
By BLISS PERRY 


** This biographer has got at the significance of Whitman’s life and of 
his place in the period that was his. Nothing in the fact or fiction of 
the day is more vivid than the picture of the et’s early life. Mr 
Perry is to be congratulated upon the letter of his achievement, but 
more particularly upon the spirit of what he has done.”? — S¢. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. Illustrated. $1.50, net. Postage 12 cents. 








Sylvia, in ‘‘ The Opened Shutters” 








THE OPENED SHUTTERS 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 


A thoroughly charming love story of Casco Bay, full 
ot the spirit and life which have made Mrs. Burnham 
one of the most popular American authors With 
frontispiece in color. $1.50. 


THE COUNTY ROAD 
By ALKE BROWN 


“These quiet but variedly telling studies of rural life 
provide more genuine entertainment than is to be 
found between the majority of book covers.”’—Chicago 
Record-Herald $1.50. 


HARDING OF ST. 
TIMOTHY’S 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


**One of the best stories for boys that has appease 
in years. The book bids fair to become a schoolboy 
classic. It is as admirable in its depiction of life at 
the best American preparatory school as is ‘Tom 
Brown’ in its portrayal of English school life.”? — 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. W\ustrated. $1.50. 


KRISTY’S RAINY DAY 
PICNIC 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
Ten entertaining stories run together as in the two 
other popular “ Kristy” books. With its bgp = 
pictorial cover it is one of the most attractive chil- 


dren’s books of the year. Illustrated in color. $1.25. 








OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BUL- 
LETIN SENT FREE ON REQUEST 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston; 85 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Holiday Books That Are “Different’’ 


Thought put into gift-book buying, as well as money, will be 
repaid in deeper and more lasting appreciation by the recipient. 


Colonel CrocKett’s Co-operative Christmas 
By RUPERT HUGHES 


6 colored illustrations and marginal decorations on every page; 12mo cloth ; in holly box. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY FOR 1907. 


Price, $1.00 


How Colonel Crockett, of Texas, spent the most lonely Christmas of his life in the heart of bustling New 
York, how he resolved if ever he ha:| to spend another Christmas away from his family and in that great city 
he would do something to make it less lonely for himself and for strangers there, and finally how that time 


did come, when his ingenious plan for a * Co-operative * Christmas was tried with marvelous success 


appropriate and pleasing gift would be hard to find. 


A more 





Shakespeare’s Sweetheart 


ANOTHER CHRISTMAS BOOK 
By SARAH HAWKS STERLING 


Large 12mo, cloth, with insert illustration on 
front cover. Gilt top with decorated title page and 
five illustrations in color by Clara Elsene Peck and 
marginal decorations on every page. In handsome 


box. 
Price, $2.00 


‘‘Shakespeare’s Sweetheart’ is the story of 
William Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway related in 
such a quaint style that it suggests the rhythm of 
Shakespeare's own omg Beautifully bound and a 
most attractive holiday production. 





Queen of the Rushes 


By ALLEN RAINE 
Price, $1.50 
A Romance of the Welsh country told with a power 
that few authors command, and yet with a beauty of 
thought and expression seldom equalled 


Captain Courtesy 


(A STORY OF OLD CALIFORNIA) 
By EDWARD CHILDS CARPENTER 


Five illustrations in four colors, by Eleanor Plais- 

ted Abbott. 12mo, cloth, decorative cover 
Price, $1.50 

Captain Courtesy is the alias of a highwayman, a 
youth who assumes the role in order to avenge the 
death of his father and mother at the hands of the 
“greasers.” An interesting love story is connected 
with the tale, and will serve to pass away a few pleas- 
ant hours.—Buffalo Express 





Made in His Image 


By GUY THORNE 


Price, $1.50 


What to do with the great body of the unemploy” 
able in any city, who are a burden and a menace to 
society, is the subject of this novel. It is a tale at 
once powerful and thrilling 








Trusia s A Princess of Krovitch 
By DAVIS BRINTON 


Fronti. } i2:e in four colors and three illustrations in black and white by Walter H. Everett. 


12mo, cloth, stamped in gold 


This tale suggests the ‘‘ Graustark * kind of novel. 


Price, $1.50 
There is the same rapid action, the same intense interest, 


the same glamor of romance, and the same exciting situations that made that sort of book famous. 





The Four Corners 


By AMY E. BLANCHARD 


Price, $1.50 
A Story for Girls from ten to fourteen. 


Written in Miss Blanchard’s best style. Itisa 


pure, wholesome, and highly entertaining tale. 


Rhymes forWee Sweethearts 


By CATHERINE FORREST HAMILL 


Large 8vo, cloth, decorative cover. Five full-page 
illustrations in color and decorations in color on every 
page, by Curtis Wager Smith. 

Price, $1.50 net 
_ Here are grouned some fifty bright jingles for 
chil lren—jingles with that sympathetic and regular 





rhythm that always attracts small folks. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Latest Books. 





GEORGE W. JACOBS @ CO. 


1218 Walnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Popular New Books for the Children 


STORIES FROM DICKENS. By J. WALKER McSPADDEN 


The famous children of Dickens are here separated from the 
crowded scenes in which they appear, and are told about simply, yet 
in Dickens’s own language largely. Oliver Twist, Little Nell, Paul and 
Florence Dombey, Pip, Smike, and David Copperfield are among the 
story-people every child should know. 

16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 60 Cents 


STORIES FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY 
By MADALEN EDGAR 
Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather” is the basis of this book, which 
tells directly of the heroic struggles of Wallace, Bruce, Douglas, and 
other chiefs, for the freedom of Scotland. The history is given connectedly to the union 
of the crowns. It is a book to fire the blood. 
16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 60 Cents 


TALES FROM HERODOTUS. By H. L. HAVELL 


Herodotus was the first of story-tellers, and is worthy the friendship of every child. 
His stories of Greece, and her struggle against the Persian tyrants, are among the most 
famous in history. The pleasant re-telling is especially meritorious, and can be commended 
unreservedly. 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 60 Cents 


THE TENTING OF THE TILLICUMS 
By HERBERT BASHFORD. Illustrated by CHAS. COPELAND 
An outdoor story of boy-life on the Puget Sound, and one of 
the liveliest camping narratives to be met with anywhere. The 
four “Tillicums” stir up a new experience with every chapter, and 
the whole is told with dash and enthusiasm. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 Cents 


JOEY AT THE FAIR 
By JAMES OTIS. Illustrated by FRANK T. MERRILL 
Joey is a New England farm lad, who has a prize calf which 
he wants to enter at the County Fair; but before the coveted blue 
ribbon is secured several interesting things happen. The author is 
one of the best known writers for children. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 Cents 


MEG AND THE OTHERS 
By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. Illustrated by M. P. O’MALLEY 
Seldom will the reader find a more charming story for girls than this new one by 
Miss Comstock. “Meg of the Long Ago,” her friends, her joys, griefs, and escapades, 
form a picture colored with reality and unflagging interest. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 Cents 














Send for Free Illustrated Book List 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL @ CO., #2 WEST BROADWAY 
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A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION 


Fill up and send us the coupon below and we will send to your address prepaid a com- 
plete set of the Booklovers’ Edition (limited) of the works of Charles Dickens. We will send 
it at our expense. Ample time will be allowed for its critical examination; and if for any rea- 
son it fails to give absolute satisfaction it may be returned at our expense. 

This magnificent edition was specially published by us to meet the growing demand for 
handsome holiday sets. It will suit the taste of the most fastidious and be one of the most 
cherished possessions of those fortunate enough to own it. The popularity of Dickens increases 
with each succeeding generation and a set of his works makes a gift at once permanent, use- 
ful and ornamental. 

Our liberal terms and conditions of payment detailed below will be a decided boon to 
those who find the season of holiday gifts a very serious strain on their finances. 


The 
Complete 
Works 
of Charles 
Dickens 


—There are 15 volumes in this limited edition, full 
] 5 Superb Volumes library size (812x532). They are printed from 
new plates on carefully selected white paper. They are gorgeously bound in half crushed 
levant with comers, tooled with original designs and with gold tops. In many years of book- 
selling we have never seen the equal of these volumes at the price. 

The Booklovers’ is an absolutely complete and definitive edition of Dickens’ works. It contains 
more than 300 illustrations—reproductions of the famous plates by Cruikshank, Phiz, Doyle, 
Leech, Maclise, Landseer, Barnard, and others of equal eminence. The originals 
of most of these illustrations appeared in the first editions of Dickens and they contributed 
not a little to the overwhelming and immediate success of his works. 


ONE DOLLAR SECURES THE ENTIRE SET 


If you will fill up and send us the coupon below, we will send you a com- 
plete set of this Dickens. No money need accompany the coupon. 


If the books are satisfactory keep the entire set, paying just One a _ Send on approval 
Dollar down. Thebalance maybe paid at the rate of $2.00 a month. © set of the Bookluvers: 
Our price on this limited edition has been made very low to insure & charles Dickens. Tr the set 
. . . . ? i i t y rre o 
a rapid sale during the short holiday period. We only ask $29.00 ©” thereon f1.00 a8 ub Fee wit 
. 1 s e ceipt « 

for the set; and you may pay it at the rate of $2.00 each month. and the talaace st the vere of gnse 
It d h ill h | ° each month thereafter for 14 months, 
you send the coupon now, you will have ample time to a to remain in Siegel Cooper Co. 

. . . . unth ne Tu y y »e 
judge of the fitness of this set for a holiday gift. paid. Ifthe books sre net satisfactory I 
gipaak” you, and hold them subject to 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York 6 TEL LOS ; 


Address 
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Romance of the Italian Villas 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, author of “Romance of the Feudal Chateaux,” etc. 
8vo. With 1 colored, g photogravure, and 44 other illustrations. Net, $3.00. 


A delightful blending of history, art and romance. It fully carries out Guizot’s suggestion, “If you are fond of 
romance, read history.” 


Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South of France 
By ELISE WHITLOCK ROSE 


With 4 photogravure and 200 other illustrations from original photographs 
by VipA Hunt FRAncIs, and a map, 2 volumes, 8vo. Net, $5.00. 


A charming description «f the cathedrals of the Provinces of Provence, Languedoc and Gascony, presenting many 
fresh and interesting sidelights on the history of thcse most fascinating structures. 


Princesses and Court Ladies 
By ARVEDE BARINE, author of “ Youth of 2a Grande Mademoiselle,” ‘Louis XIV and 
La Grande Mademoiselle,” etc. 8vo. Fully illustrated. Net, $3.00. 


The stories of several ladies who played important rdles in ite: great world, and whose careers were watched with cager 
interest by all turope. Full of romantic interest, vividly picturesque, and written with easy grace and vivacity 


The History of Painting 
By RICHARD MUTHER, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Breslau; author of the 
‘History of Modern Painting,” etc. Translated from the German and edited with critical 
notes by GEORGE KRIEHN, Ph.D. 
2 vols. 8vo, with 85 Full-page Illustrations. Net, $5.00. 


Richard Muther is a critic of art at once brilliant and sound, whose reputation is now world wide. |The aim of the 
present book is, while not neglecting technical questions, to interpret the great masterpieces of painting as human 
documents and manifestations of the dominant feelings and tendencies cf the epochs to which they belong. 


The Last Ride Together 


By ROBERT BROWNING 
With Six Full-Page Photogravure Illustrations and Headpieces Engraved on Wood by F. S. Coburn. 

Very handsomely printed in colors. Crown 8vo. $1.75. 
LARGE PAPER EDITION, printed on genuine Japan vellum, limited to 100 copies, net, $5.00. 
A new and handsome edition of perhaps the most beautiful of Browning’s lyrics. 


In Thamesland 
Cruises and rambles through England from the Sources of the Thames to the Sea. By 
HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F.R.G.S., author of “Romance of Victor Hugo and 

Juliette Drouet,”’ etc. 
With about 100 illustrations from photographs, and a map. 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“An excursion into history and literature that will delight every cultured reader.”—DPittsburz Gazette. 
“Very entertaining and uncommonly instructive.”——Loston Aducrliscr. 


The Idyllic Avon 
With Songs and Pictures of the River and its Neighborhood. Ey JOHN HENRY GARRETT. 
8vo. With 87 illustrations and 2 maps. Net, $3.00. 


“Written in a bright and charming style, with much historic ane presented in a manner neither too antiquarian 
nor too flippant. The attractive literary style of the book is furthered by the — illustrations which 
have been excellently reproduced from very beautiful p‘iotographs.””— un.ee Acurliser 


Life in the Open 
Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse and Hound in Southern California. 
By CHARLES HOLDER, author of “Life of Darwin,” ‘Log of a Sea Angler,” etc. 
With 93 Full-page Illustrations. Large 8vo. Net, $3.50. 
“We never read anythin: z that gave so attractive a description cf any country.”—London Spectator. 
“ A truly superb book.”—N. }. Globe. 


OUR HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE DESCRIBING 350 
BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, SENT ON REQUEST. 
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AQ) per cent. seENT FOR EXAMINATION 
cut in price FREE 


Owing to a complication of copyright which has arisen, the publishers of the NEW AMERICAN- 
IZED ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA have arranged that after a certain date in the near future, 
their great work of reference shall be withdrawn absolutely from the market. 

The arrangement finds the publisher with a large and revised edition in stock which must be sold 
before a certain date; and in his dilemma he turns to us as the only house in America whose cash 
resources and tremendous powers of distribution are equal to the task of merchandising these books 
within the time limit. 

We know that the task is impossible even to ourselves, unless we can offer the public a bargain 
at once obvious and overwhelming; and our conditions are made in accordance. 


We are cutting 40 per cent. 
from the publisher’s price. 



















The New Americanized Encyclopaedia 
Britannica cannot be purchased after 
the time limit shall have expired. 





The work contains— 

15 volumes, 9 x 6 
inches. “ 

10,000 double col- 
umns. 

37,000 biographies. 

Over 100 superb 
maps. 


Hundreds of priceless 
illustrations, many 
of them in color. 








THE NEW AMERICANIZED 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


answers every question, resolves every doubt and settles every It is thoroughly up-to-date, including the latest information 

dispute. | : . P ; on air ships, wireless telegraphy, the Russe-Japanese War, etc. 

_ Itis first in authority, first in wealth of information, but latest The popularity of this monumental work is firmly,established 

in date of publication. It includes among its contributors the Thousands have been sold; and the publishers were depending 
eatest authorities; including such immortals as HuxLey, on success even greater in the future than has crowned their 
ARWIN, TYNDALL and HERBERT SPENCER. efforts in the past. 





AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. As aholiday gift nothing can equal aset of this Encyclopedia. 
Its value is permanent, its interest absorbing, its appearance magnificent. Its appeal is to all who are 
intelligent and ambitious. It will stamp the donor as a person cultured and generous; while our easy 
conditions of payment will help to relieve the heavy financial burden of the holiday season. 

A HANDSOME BOOKCASE FREE. sa special premium during the holiday period, we 
will present a handsome book rack, identical with the one shown in above cut, free of charge to 
each one of the first 200 who purchase the New Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
rack is made specially to fit the cyclopedia and is fully equal to those selling in furniture 
stores for $3.00. 








$1.00 SECURES THE SET. Fil] up andsendus the accompanying coupon and Cooper 
wewill send PREPAID acomplete 15 volume set of the NEW AMERICANIZED Co. 
ENCYCLOP2ADIA BRITANNICA, to anyaddress you may desire. It maybe New York 


examined at leisure and returned at our expense if for any reason it fails to sat- 

isfy. Don’t send any money with the coupon. Ifyou like the books, you 

keep them and pay us just ONE DOLLAR. Balance may be paid at IZED ENCYCLOPADIA 

the rate of $2.00 a month. fe oy = 
You see the actual set before any decision to purchase is arrived giana a oo ae long 

. ° ° as ul ecw y 
at and we guarantee that wader no circumstances will any agent ak wastes al deeds and ” $2.50 each 
call on you month thereafter for 18 months.* Title 
“4 to remain in Siegel Cooper Co. till the full 

The publishers sold the books at $75.00 for the half morocco purchase price has been paid. If the books 

set, and $60.00 for the cloth. Our bargain price nN view of are not satisfactory I am to notify you, and 

the fact that the books must be sold at once is only $46.00 

for the half morocco and $37.00 for the cloth. 


hold them subject to your order. Send also the 
SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York 


Send on approval, 

° prepaid, a complete set 
$ of the NEW AMERICAN- 
i) 












book rack which I am to get FREE if my order 
is among the first 200. 


ADDRESS. ..ccccccccerecccccesecesesseeseeeeesseeeeeee 
*1§ you want the cloth edition alter $46.00 to $37.00 
and $2.50 each month to §2. 00. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Railway Organization and Working Edited by ERNEST R. DEWSNUP 


A score of prominent railway officials have contributed to this volume the condensed 
results of their experience. Eminently practical and thoroughly readable, the book will 
occupy a unique position as a manual of railroad business. It is equally adapted to uni- 
versity classes and to the needs of the professional railroader. 510 pages; small 8vo, 
cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 


The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States 
By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN 
The process by which our national laws rose out of chaos is a subject of perennial interest. 
Not jurists alone, but all intelligent citizens will be attracted by this summary of the intri- 
cate debates that fixed our national procedure regarding naturalization. 318 pages, I2mo, 
cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63. 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related to His Time 
By WILLIAM C. GORDON 
It is rare that two departments of study are combined as cleverly and as profitably as 
English literature and sociology are combined in this work. It is a treatment, on a some- 
what novel plan, of a subject at once literary and scientific. 266 pages; 12mo, cloth; 
net $1.50, postpaid $1.6r. 


The Theory of Education in the Republic of Plato 
By the late PROFESSOR R. L. NETTLESHIP 
This essay by one of the best classical scholars of Cambridge University has been practi- 
cally inaccessible to American readers. This new edition will be welcomed by students of 
educational theory. 150 pages; small 8vo; net 75 cents, postpaid 79 cents. 


Homeric Vocabularies By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED and WILLIAM B. OWEN 


This little book is planned to aid the reader of Homer in the rapid acquiring of a vocabu- 
lary. The words are arranged in the order of their frequency, a method which has proved 
remarkably successful in practice. 62 pages; small 8vo, paper; net $0.50, postpaid $0.53. 


Egyptian Antiquities in the Pier Collection, Part 1 By GARRETT PIER 


Mr. Pier's collection contains a number of unique specimens and is known to experts 
throughout the world. The catalog is luxuriously printed and bound, and profusely 
illustrated. 48 pages; royal 8vo; net $4.00. 


Index Volume to Breasted’s Ancient Records of Egypt 


An elaborate index to the collection will shortly be published as a separate volume. A most 
important work will thus be completed. It will now be possible for any reader of English to 
have access to the entire body of Egyptian historical inscriptions. 200 pages; 8vo; net $2.00. 


Hebrew Life and Thought By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


The reader of the Bible who wishes to be well informed, and who yet finds little to attract 
him in accounts of scientific investigations, will do well to read this book. Enriched with 
the fruits of a life-time of study and versed in the intricacies of modern criticism, the 
author approaches her subject with a depth of feeling that reminds one of the best religious 
writers of the past. 396 pages; 12mo, cloth; .et $1.50, postpaid $1.6s. 


The Life of Jesus By HERBERT W. GATES 
A textbook for graded Sunday schools. The vork is adapted to children of twelve or 
thirteen, and is intended to develop independent thought and research. It will be pub- 


lished in four quarterly parts, but after April 1st, 1907, will be delivered as a single volume. 
Postpaid $1.00. Notebooks for pupils, with maps and pictures, $0.50 each. 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age 


By GEORGE H. GILBERT 
This, like the preceding, belongs to the series of ‘‘Constructive Bible Studies.”’ It is in- 
tended for pupils of sixteen or seventeen years of age. Like the other volumes of the 
series it aims to embody the results of modern scholarship, while remaining true to the 
spirit of its great theme. 246 pages; 8vo; postpaid $1.00. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 32 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT AUTUMN BOOKS 





The Secret of the Moor Cottage 
By H. RIPLEY CROMARSH. 
12mo, 285 pages. Price $1.25. 
HE mere statement that this new nov.] is written by the sister 
of A. Conan Doyle is enough to awaken public curiosity. 
It is a story of mystery and adventure that naturally involves a 
detective, who ultimately works out the puzzle that surrounds 
him and later writes about it himself. 


Father Pink 
By ALFRED WILSON BARRETT 
12mo, 326 pages. Price $1.50. 

LIVELY narrative of the wily machinations of a seemingly 

harmless priest, in — large property rights are involved, 
including a hoarded pile of diamonds, with eager rivals for the hand 
of a woman who owns the property in question. The priest, as the 
cleverest actor in the drama, is an unusually interesting character. 





Latter-Day Love Sonnets 
Edited by LAURENS MAYNARD. 
8vo, 100 pages. Price $2.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 
HE latest addition to the Love Sonnet Series, comprising 
the most brilliant Love Sonnets of nearly one hund: poets 
of the present day, both British and American—a notable group 
of poems and of authors, issued in the handsome style c!arac- 
teristic of this series. 


Intimations of Immortality 
Compiled by HELEN P. PATTEN. 
12mo, 280 pages. Price $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 
HE brief but salient comments of the great and learned of 
olden and modern times of Immortality—a compilation of 
remarkable diversity and value, arranged under such topics as 
The Testimony of the Ancients, The Speculations of Philosophy, 
The Voice of the Church, The Vision of the Poet. 





The Cheerful Cricket, and others 
By JEANNETTE MARKS. 
Large 8vo, 100 pages. Price $2.00. 
HE life and doings of diminutive creatures of nature, ex- 
not in dull natural history facts, but in animated 
incident and action. Written in delightful language, with fas- 
per pictures in four colors. The most beautiful and en- 


juvenile of the year, written by the professor of 
English Elootune | in Mt. Holyoke College. 


Stella’s Adventures in Starland 
By ELBRIDGE H. SABIN. 
8vo, 175 pages. Price $1.50. 
OR children it would be hard to find a more entertaining 
book than this. Prompt action, frequent incident, bright 
conversation, do not allow curiosity to flag. Mercury the 
senger-Boy, Ill-Tempered Mr. Moon, Venus and Her 
Mr. Mars and Neptune are characters that, with the pictures, 
will delight any child. 





The Electric Theft 
By NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 
12mo, 311 pages. Price $1.50. 

OR one who likes action, and not analysis ; an unhackneyed 

plot, original and novel, but re: asonably probable ; a love 

romance knit into the thread of incident, with a titanic struggle 

between two strong rivals, who make the very earth tremble in 

their efforts for mastery,—for such a one this is a book well 
worth while. 





With Walt Whitman in Camden 
By HORACE TRAUBEL. 
8vo, 500 pages. Price $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 
HIS illuminating diary record has been truly likened to Bos- 
well’s Johnson i in the fullness and veracity of the revela- 
tion of the poet’s daily life and thought. His conversations 
and his correspondence with a host of world-famous men-of- 
letters show afresh the breadth of his human interest and the 
acuteness and candor of his critical judgment. 








_ SMALL, 


MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 























An UP-TO-DATE ENCYCLOPEDIA of QUOTATIONS 











STOKES’ 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


of FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


Compiled by ELFORD E. TREFFRY 


Since the last appearance of a reliable encyclopedia of familiar quotations many authors then unkuown have 
come to be widely quoted, while many quotations then familiar are now known only to the erudite few. 


The cleaning out of this dead wood and substituting for it the actually familiar quotations of more recent 


writers was one of the main ideas in the compilation of this new encyclopedia ; 


however, are here given full justice. 


the immortal quotations, 


In spite of the omission of obsolete material this encyclopedia contains quotations from over one hundred 


more authors than does the best similar work. 


This work is more convenient than some older volumes of 


similar character owing to its exhaustive index (giving all the important words of a quotation instead of 


the first only) and to its arrangement by subjects instead of by authors. 
speeches, etc. 


those seeking embellishment of essays, 


. Cloth, 8vo, net, $2.25; postpaid, $2.50; same, half crushed levant, gilt 


top, net, $5.00; postpaid, $5.25 


BOOKS from which TO SELECT GIFTS. 


If you enclose the coupon at the right with a 2-cent 
stamp and indicate your choice, you will receive one of our 
handsome illustrated booklets giving descriptions of NEW 


This will prove of great value to 





I. New Holiday Books 

Il. New Books for Children 

III, Books for Home-Makers 

IV. Artistic Calendars and 
Pictures 





















344 Fourth Avenue 


FREDERICK A. STOK&S COMPANY 
New York 


Name. 























































Address. 
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A $3.00 De 
Luxe set of 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS! [FREE! i= =: 


WITHOUT MONEY and on APPROVAL [FIELD'S WORKS seat FREE OF 


COST with each sale before Xmas. 
ORDER NOW AND GET THE BOOKS BEFORE CHRISTMAS. (These will make fine Xmas Gifts.) 


Important: To the Public For twelve years | have been in the publishing business, selling 
my books at wholesale to jobbers and trade agents. | own and operate my own bindery, one of the largest, 
if not the largest, and most complete in the country. Beginning NOW, I intend to deal directly with the PUB- 
LIC. On account of the failure of three large publishing houses recently, and my bindery arrangements with 
several others, | can temporarily offer the following bargains at the most UNHEARD-OF prices, and | am 
prepared to send the goods ON APPROVAL, without money, until you can satisfy yourself that you are get- 
ting a REAL, and not a FAKE BARGAIN. 
CLINTON T. BRAINARD, 425 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
T 18 A CONDITION OF ALL ACCEPTED ORDERS, THAT I DELIVER *PREPAI D. FOR EXAMINATION, 


IT 
BOOKS NUMB CH ARE MAED Ge IN THE COUPON, AT SP me HOLIDAY PRICES. IT IS 
UNDERSTOOD THAT NO PAYMENT NEED BE MADE UNTIL JANUARY, 1907 











SPECIAL 
HOLIDAY 
PRICES 


Free 


Regalar 


DE LUXE EDITIONS ORDER BY NUMBER NOTE THE PRICES —- No. 
e 





$3.00 








$150.00 
225.00 


$22.50 _ 
27.00 


$22.50 
27.50 


$30.00 
36.00 


$72.00 


$44.25 
_ eae 
$9.75 
12.50 
$9.75 
12.50 
$12.50 
15.75 
$35.00 





THE WORKS OF EUGENE FIELD, 4 Volumes, Ribbed Cloth 
— i - Privately printed in London (very rare) only ‘ 
Oriental Tales & 16 sete, complete and Htorally Sransiated. 

s e 15 Volumes, Cloth ; 
Arabian Nights (1s Votumes, 5;°Persian’ Morocco 
LAURENCE STERNE . 6 Volumes, Cloth 

“i 
) 
§ 
t 


6 Volumes, 34 Persian Morocco. 
6 Volumes, SS a a. ok ce 

6 Volumes, Persian Morocco 
8 Volumes, Cloth 

8 Volumes, 3 Persian Morocco 


18 Volumes, 34 Persian Morocco ye 








FIELDING . 














BALZAC 


CO] O32) or nolen 





~ COOPER 


12 Volumes, 3 Persian Morocco s $48.00 $22.50 





IRVING 





10 Volumes, % Persian Morocco $37.50 








| THACKERAY 


15 Volumes, % Persian Morocco $60.00 





' ELIOT . 


. 7 Volumes, 3 Persian Morocco . $30.00 





~ CHARLES READE 





Emerson 


__13 Volumes, Half Persian Morocco $65.00 


$27.00 








« 6 Volumes, % Persian Morocco 





GIBBON’S ROME . 





6 Volumes, % Persian Morocco $33 00 





_ PLUTARCH’ S LIVES 





5 Volumes, nes, 4 Persian Morocco _ $22. 50 





DICKENS . 


~ $51.00 
90.00 


20 Volumes, Cloth 
20 Volumes, 3 


. 


34 Persian Morocco _ 





SHAKESPEARE 


Shot Silk . 
3 Persian Morocco 


a 


* 7/20 Volumes, 


$60.00 
85.00 


20 Volumes, 








SCOTT. 


~ $75.00 
110.00 


Cloth 


_ § 24 Volumes, 
* (24 Volumes, % Persian Morocco 








Stevenson... 


$39.00 
30.00 


§ 10 Volumes, 3{ Persian Morocco 








* /10 Volumes, Buckram 
THESE SETS NEVER SOLD BEFORE BY SUBSCRIPTION 





SPECIAL! 


RUSKIN Special | 9 
12 Volumes, Cloth { rice $10. oo 26 | 
ROBERT BROWNING | Special $10.00 27 TENNYSON ) Special 
12 Volumes, Cloth ) Price ¥ 1@ Volumes, Cloth 1 Price 
I have a few sets of each of the last four sets in full limp leather, gold tops, at only $1.50 per volume (sold in sets only). 
All books are sent charges prepaid. « subject to 10 days’ approval. Right is reserved to decline all orders when 
Umited « outen are one austed T: BEAN ASS. 
ERS NTING TO L ESS THAN #@25.00 FROM POINTS WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
TEN PER CENT. MDDITIONAL WILL BE CHARGED TO COVER EXTRA TRANSPORTATION. 
ee to pay for these books, if 


CUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY 
a. $1 cash in January, 1907, 


and $2 monthly thereafter, on each 
set retained, until the special holiday 
price is paid in full, when the titie 
shall pass to me. If the books do 
not Teen entirely satisfactory, I will 
notify you within ten days o ‘Feceipt 
of books, in which case the e 
returned at the expense of CLINTON 
T. BRAINARD. 
Send for mol catalog of bargains. 


MRS. BROWNING 


) 
6 Volumes, Cloth 7 


' 


Special 
Price 


$6.00 
$9.00 


28 | 
29 | 











Nos. of the Sets Wanted in accordance with conditions stated above secssesses 
Signature 

Occupation 

Business Address 

CO OEE FI. 0 otic cenvnss. coscsiesccenescosseccssecsess eee 

Residence Address 
Deliver Books at 


SOOO EEEEE SEC Ee. coe 


CeCe eee eee eeeeeeee 
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= ) 
The 
Price 
is 





70 More 
Sets 


Only seventy sets of our cnormous introductory editicn of the 


New American Encyclopedic Dictionary 


are left. These seventy sets will close the most remarkable cut-price sale in the history 
of publishing. They are the last sets of this unequaled Dictionary that will be sold at this 
special low price. If you mail the coupon below at once, you can have one of them at ONE- 
THIRD the price of any other reference work, with the Modern Atlas of the World 


FREE. 


The coupon will bring you a complete set of the 
New American Encyclopedic Dictionary for 
examination and the Modern Atlas of the World 
absolutely FREE. ‘The coupon puts you under 
no obligation; we pay all express charges and take 
the books back if you don’t like them. The 
New American Encyciopedic Dictionary is an 
encyclopedia and dictiona y combined. You need 
it in your home and office, because it is the 


Newest and Best 


It is up-to-date in every particular; this edition 
was printed in July, 1906. _Three-quarters ofa million 
dollars were spent in editorial expenses and plates 
before a page was printed. It is absolutely reliable; 
the names of its editors are among the greatest in 
every field of research. As a dictionary, it defines 
25,000 words more than any other dictionary. As an 
pee tag es it treats 50,000 subjects, covering the 
whole field of human knowledge. 

Dr. Francis J. Canedy says:—“ Nothing short of marvelous 
energy, most extensive knowledge and years of careful and per- 
sistent labor could have produced: it. It is indeed a most 
valuabie reference work, of great value to all classes of people 
and indispensable to all professional men and scholars.” 


Free for Examination 


This set is bound in handsome half-leather binding, 
substantial and attractive. If you will fill out and 
mail this coupon, we will send you a complete set, 
with the Atlas, express charges prepaid, for examina= 
tion. It you like the books and the Atlas, you can 
pay the special reduced price at the rate of $i.so a 
month. If you don’t like them, return them to us, 
and we will pay return charges. 











J. A. HILL & COMPANY, New York 


Send me for examination, express charges prepaid, a 
set of the New American Encyclopedic Dictionary 
in half-leather binding (regular price $56.00). If satis- 
factory, I agree to pay $1.00 in 7 days and $1.50 a 
mon, until your special price of $20.s0 is pid, It is 
understood that I am to get a $5.00 Atlas free with the 
set. If not satisfied I will return both in 7 days at your 
expense. 











5 Big Volumes 


each one foot tall 


5,000 Large Pages 


Thousands of 
Illustrations 


$5.00 ATLAS FREE 


The Modern Atlas of the World sells regularly 
for $5.00. It contains more than too maps in 
colors. There is a map of each state, territory and 
country. It gives the population of all cities of im- 
portance. This invaluable Atlas is bound in red 
cloth and is 10x13 inches in size. We will send it 
to you, absolutely free, if your order for the Ency- 
clonedic Dictionary is received at once. 


Mail the Coupon To-Day 


These seventy sets will not last long. They are such 
a bargain that they will be sold almost immediately, 
and we cannot promise you a set unless you are 
prompt. Mé~ail the coupon to-day; to-morrow may 
be too late. 


J. A. HILL & COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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TWO r 
“ite: FREE 
BOOKS 


If you send your subscription for one year to THE TIMES 
MAGAZINE at once, we will present these two dainty and-useful 
books to you, free of cost, as a mark of our appreciation. 






















f 
; 
' 
; 
' 


They are by Sherwin Cody, whose lucid and instructive hand- 
books on literary subjects are known wherever English is spoken. 





One of them is the Dictionary of Errors—a clear and prac- 
tical compendium of mistakes commonly made in speech and writ- 
ing. There are 135 pages devoted to errors of style, grammar, 
punctuation and spelling. Correct and incorrect forms are com- 
pared and the reason why one should be preferred is given. 


The other volume is How to Read and What to Read—an 
introductory guide to English literature, designed for the every- 
day reader who does not care to study literature in a dry-as-dust The Dictionary of Errors 


fashion, but who wants to know a good book froma poor one, and avo 
How to Read and What to Read 


what the really good books are. These volumes are like those , ; 
; ? These volumes are pocket ig 
sold in bookstores at seventy-five cents each, well-made, attractive inches. They are daintily bound, an 
are so attractive that they are an orna- 
and durable. ment to a desk or book shelf. 














The Times Magazine 


We make this unusually liberal offer to introduce THE TIMES MAGA- 
ZINE to you. This is the youngest of American magazines, but it has all 
the energy of youth, and it starts full-grown and full size. It is not a thin 
and skimpy pamphlet, made to catch stray nickels. Every number consists 
of 128 pages—exclusive of advertisements—containing the contributions of 
world-famous authors illustrated by the best artists. 


Fight for the Schools > During 1907 The Times Magazine will print the best work 
pected ec FICTION: of contemporary writers. There will be fiction by such 

Da The Retura pf Ruchsa aan writers as Alfred Henry gh London, Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, Brand 
aap, Momen rare be Whitlock, Zona Gale, Julian Hawthorne, Upton Sinclair, Basil King—and 


many others that lack of space will not permit us to mention. There will be 
serial novels and short stories of the highest literary merit—the kind that 
grip one’s heart with breathless interest. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE e The world’s problems will be dis- 

© cussed fearlessly and intelligently 
by the men and women best fitted to write upon them. Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman will write of ““A Woman’s Utopia;” William Hard will tell 
the story of the reform of Chicago’s public school system. Brand Whit- 
lock will contribute a powerful series of articles entitled “The Be- 
innings of Democracy.” There will be instructive articles on science 
y scientists; papers on the race question, sketches of human life 
and character, discussions of woman’s place in the social and eco- 
nomic world—of public ownership of public utilities—of child slav- 
ery and its remedies. 


In short, THE TIMES MAGAZINE is so bright and big and interesting that you 
cannot afford to miss it. It is an ideal home magazine with something in every num- 
ber for every member of the family. 








TIMES 
MAGAZINE, 
500 Fifth Ave, 
New York 

I enclose $1.50. 
Send me the Towes 
Macazine for one 
year, with “ i 
tionary of Errors” and 
“How to Read and What 
to Read,” postpaid. 


Here’s Our Special Offer 


Tue Times Macazine is a new Magazine—founded on a new idea. We want you to read 
it, and to subscribe for it, and for that reason we make you one of the most attractive offers 
ever put out by a periodical. 

Tue Times MacazineE sells for fifteen cents a copy, or $1.50 a year but if you will 
send us the coupon cut from this page-—with $1.50—we will not ode enter your name 
for a year’s subscription but will send you postpaid the two volumes described ~bove. 
They alone are worth the price of the magazine. It is necessary to act at once. 
We have only a small! edition of these books and can obtain no more at a low 
price enough to allow us to hold this offer open indefinitely. 


The Times Magazine 


500 Fifth Avenue New York Po 8 Ee eee 
, Cur. Lit, 12-06. 
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America’s 


Createst flistorian 


John Clark Ridpath 


THE FAILURE OF THE PUBLISHERS 


Places in Our Hands the Remainder of Their Greatest Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Brand New, latest edition, down to 1906, beautifully bound in Half Morocco 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the 
Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. W 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his His- 5 
tory, and to print our price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these 
few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the Pyramids 
of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of 
Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence, of Babylonia’s wealth and 
luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and 
refinement; of French elegance and British power; to the rise of the 
Western world, including the complete history of the United States 
and all other nations down to the close of the Russia-Japan war. 


IDPATH?’S enviable position as an historian is due to his 
wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other historian has 

ever equaled. He pictures the great historical events as 
though they were happening before your eyes; he carries 
you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and 
queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to 
march against Saladin and his dark-skinned follow- 
ers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch 
that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc 
with the Persian hordes on the field of 
Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know 
Roosevelt. He combines absorbing in- 
terest with supreme reliability, and 
makes the heroes of history real living 
men and women, and about them he 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in 
such a fascinating style that history be- 
comes as absorbingly interesting as the 
greatest of fiction. 


R2PaTH’s History is strongly endorsed by 

















































Presidents Harrison, Cleveland and McKinley, FREE 
Jefferson Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. Stoddard, Bishop GOUPON 
Vincent, Dr. Cuyler, Rabbi Hirsch, Presidents of Ano 
Arbor, Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, Western Newspaper 
Bates, Colby, Smith, Vassar, Yale, and other Colleges, Association 
and by the Great American People, 200,000 of whom 204 Dearborn Street 
own and love it. Chicago, Tl 


Please mail, without cost 
to me. sample pages of Rid- 

path’s History conteining his 
famove ‘* Rece bnart” in colors, 


R /DPATH’S is generally conceded the Great- 
est History ever written. It is so beautifully 
written your children will learn to 
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love it. It is theonly general his- mrp of Chi>» end J»pan. diagram 
Le ores ste. oat Tprencetes Pye a 
You should know history in these offer to CungENT LirERaTuRe readers. 
Brings the history-making days. This is your 
Comple e Set chance to buy it for much less than 
$ —— ever before. ee or et 
mali SUMS | Send Cou To-Day and We 
Monthly | Will Mall Sample Pages FREE. 
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“The Voice of Reason. Sound Sense and Self-Restraint." 


THE 


PSYCHIC TREATMENT 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 


By DR. PAUL DU BOIS 


Professor of Neuropathology, University of Berne. 








A Translation by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D., and 
William A. White, M.D., of the Author’s 
‘Les Psychoneurosis.’’ 


HIS work gives the experiences and prin- 
T ciples of psychic treatment cf nervous dis- 

orders based upon twenty years of successful 
specialization and practise in this branch of 
medical skill. The work of the author is both 
that of psychologist and physician. Besides many 
psychological considerations, the author provides a 
full description of the methods used in his practise 
of psychotherapy. 


PARTIAL OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 

Modern Medicine; Classification of the Neuroses; Rational Basis 
of Psychotherapy; The Problem of Liberty; Absolute Responsibil- 
ity; Difficulties of Moral Orthopedia; Monistic Conception; Slavery 
of the Mind in the Presence of Certain Diseases; Psychic Symptoms 
of Nervousness; Fatigability ; Sensibility, the First Condition of all 
Physiological Activity; The Emotions; Vsychasthenia; Hysteria; 
Melancholia ; I-lea of Degeneracy; The Therapeutic of the Psycho- 
neurosis; Rational Psychotherapy; Weir Mitchell's Treatment; 
Various Symptoms of Nervousness; Treatment of Dyspeptics; Influ- 
énce of Mental Representations on the Intestine; Habitual Constipa- 
tion; Disturbance of Circulation ; Disturbance of Urinary Functions ; 
Troubles with Sleep; Various Nervous Attacks; Disturbance of 
Motility; Conditions of Helplessness in Various Motor Domains; 
Example of Psychic Treatment in a Case of Psychoneurosis with 
Multiple Symptoms; Proofs of the Value of Moral Treatment in 
Psychoneurosis; Psychotherapeutic Treatment Without the Inter- 
vention of Physical Measures; Etiology of the Psychoneurosis; 
Conclusions. 


A Work of Vast Importance. 
“In this book Du Bois places the treatment of those nervous 
disorders that have no material pathological basis on a sound, 
sychological foundation. No reader of this book can fail to 
be convinced that the door of h ipe will be opened te these patients 
when the druggist’s door is closed to them, and that by tactfully, 
even gradually, educating them to an undersianding of their con- 
dition, a cure can best be established. The work is, moreover, most 
interesting reading, and its charm of style has not been lost in the 
excclient translation.—A merican Journal of Surgery, New York City. 


Clear and Conservative Treatme-t. 


* Appearing at a time when the mass of the profession are tending 
to look upon such methods with skepticism and distrust, the book 
must prove valuable because of its clear and conservative handling of 
a part of our science which has been too little cultivated. Psychic dis- 
orders demand psychic treatment. The attitude of the author is so 
optimistic, yet withal so sane, that any who accepts his well-nigh axio- 
matic premises can hardly fail to be convinced by his conclusions.” 

—Medival World, Philadelphia. 


An Author of High Repute. 


“ Dr. Paul Du Bois, professor of neuropathology at the University of 
Berne, is a physician of high repute in his especi») line, who believes 
that mind is superior to matter.”"— 7e San Francisco Chronicle. 


No Other Work So Helpful. 


“I know of no single book so well adapte’ for the physician who 
would seek to know the practical applications and methods of 
psychology as that of Du Bois.""—Prof. £. Bleulen, of Zurich, in the 
Munchener medizinische Wochenschrvft. 


Sve, cleth, 471 pages, $3.00 net; By mail $8.15. 
Copious index. 


“‘ An Exhaustive Inventory of the Wonderful Resources of 
the United States."’ 


The United States 


in the 


Twentieth Gentury 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce 


HIS book is considered the most note- 
4 worthy work on the United States since the 

publication of Bryce’s ‘‘ American Common- 
wealth.” The author shows a remarkable under- 
standing of the social, economic, and _ political 
resources of the country, and a close sympathy 
with American conditions. Notable chapters deal 
with the Negro Problem, of. which he writes with 
much sanity and wisdom; the Tariff and Free 
Trade; the Trusts and our varied Industries, 
agricultural and manufacturing. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CHAPTERS. 

COUNTRY AND PEOPLE.—Origins and Characteristics 
of the American Pcople.—White Population and its 
Dis‘ribution. — Negro Population.—JIncrease of the 
American People and Their Birth-Rate. 

RURAL AMERICA.—Ownership and Operation —Value 
and Distribution of Products.—Cereals.— Live-Stock.— 
Dairy Industries.—Cotton.—Other Products of Impor- 
tance.—Irrigation.—-Opening Up of the West. 

INDUSTRIAL AMERICA.—American Industry.—Its Supe- 
riority.—How Organized.— Motive Power.—Industries : 
Mineral, Iron and Steel, Vehicle, Electrical, Textile, 
Food Products, Reward of Labor. 

COMMERCIAL AMERICA.—American Railway System.— 
Foreign Trade.—Commercial Rela’ions of the American 
Merchant Mari:e. 


Extracts From Letters Received by Translator. 

“I do not recall any volume which contains as much of exact in- 
formation as to facts respecting conditions in America."’—Dr. Lyman 
Adbott, Editor of The Outlook. 

“Any work by Leroy-Beaulicu is worth reading, and this work 
deals with a subject on which intelligent outside opinion is much 
needed.""—Arthur 7. Hadley, Presideut of Yale. 

“You have done a distinct service in placing this valuable work in 
the hands of American readers. Frank H, Dixon, PA.D., Professor 
Economics, Dartmouth College. 

“You have rendere‘ a public service in translating it.”"—Henry W. 
Farnam, Professor Political Economy, Yale University. 

“Full of interesting material.""—Henry C. Adams, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor Political Economy and Finance, University of Michigan. 


8vo, cloth, 400 pages, $2.00 net; By mail, $2.16. 





* * * ORDER BLANK. SIGN AND RETURN: - 











Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
I enclose *$...... , for which please send me post- 
RT 5 64h45 ose keen eedwdeeew awe aes re 





as advertised in CURRENT LITERATURE for December. 
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*If both books are desired make remittance according to price 
shown and fill in titles of books. If only one book, designate 
which and make remittance accordingly. 
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FINAL NOTICE—EXTRAORDINARY REMAINDER SALE 


To Readers of Current Literature 


Most superbly illustrated work ever published on the art 
and architecture of any country in the world. It is the result 





The 33 Remaining 


Copies here offered of more than ten years of labor of author, artist and engraver. 


AT ONE-THIRD It is superbly illustrated with 72 full-page plates, 20x26 


inches, magnificently colored, representing the temples, etc., 
the subscription price 





exactly as they appeared four thousand years ago. 


Mizraim, or Ancient Egypt 


EGYPT! Whose civilization is the oldest known and yet 

whose architecture is the wonder and piuneation 
of modern times, and which “for nobility of conception, vastness of 
detail, and majesty of the highest order exceeds anything ever reared 
by human hands,”’ has now for the first time been adequately shown 
forth in these superb volumes. Whether specially interested in Egypt 
or not, no one who is a lover of good things in art or literature can 
fail to be fascinated by the beauty, grace, and grandeur of Egyptian 
art as exhibited in these plates, 
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Of this work Miss AMELIA B. | ‘*T regard ‘Mizraim’ as a master- 
EDWARDS, the Queen of Egypt- piece. Its exquisite and excellent 
ology. wrote: “I wish to tell you plates will refresh those who have 
how much I am pleased with the seen the monuments or studied 
specimen plates of your great their history. Its letterpress ad- 
work,” mirably expounds what its grand 

plates so fascinatingly present. 

“A series of illustrations that | The book isa wise and satisfying 


a ee 
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; 
if 


for beauty of execution, have ab- | investment. Wma. COPLEY 
solutely no parallel.’’-—Jilustrated WINSLOW, Hon. Sec’y Egypt Ex- 
American. | ploration Society. 


The work has been endorsed by purchase after thorough examina- 
tion, and at the regular price, by the British Museum, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Boston Library, and the leading libraries of this country. 

The entire edition was limited to 800 
copies and the plates have 


been destroyed. 





The work is published in 

OUR OFFER | 32.2.0 C2S 

pound in half morocco, 

mee Bn $150. an, 

«Thi ; those ordering one of the 

One-Third the Regular Price os Soamaielianr tute ie Gal te 

sent on approval, prepaid, 

WHILE THEY LAST on these extraordinary 

terms: $r to be remitted 

within ten days of receipt of set, and $3 monthly thereafter for 14 

months. If you care toadd to your library the most superb work 

concerning the most fascinating country in all the world, fill out or 
copy the following acceptance blank at once. 

















HENRY G. ALLEN @ CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me, prepaid, one set edition de luxe of Mizraim, bound in two 
volumes, halt f morocco. If satisfied, 1 will send you $1 within ten days 
after receipt, and $3 per month thereafter for 14 months, title toremain 
with you until paid in full. If not satisfied, I will notify you and hold 
subject to your order. 
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lf further information is desired, send for descriptive pamphlet, 


HATHORIC COLUMN, TEMPLEOF DENDERA H{ENRY G. ALLEN @ COMPANY, Publishers 


This plate in Mizraim is 12x18 inches 
*P'and ten different colors. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BROWN PUBLISHING CO., 








FOR A COMPLETE 
$2.00 ART EDUCATION 


Just take a minute to read what we offer at this unheard-of price 


and then send for it. 


Splendidly illustrated. Thorough, practical, complete. ty Chas. Hope Provost, contributor 
to leading publications and originator of correspondence art instruction. 


CONTENTS. 
TECHNIC—Working with pen, 
brush (oil and water color), pastel, 


grease and conte crayon, lead penail, 


carbon pencil, scratch paper, chalk plate, Ben Day machine, silver 
print work. Also the various effects used by pen artists, including 
quick and slow lines, Euglish and American styles of treating zig-zag 
lines, hooked lines, quick lines, double cross hatching, stippling, spat- 
ter work, etc. Wash Drawings, Distemper Drawings. Tracing and 
copying photographs. What materials to use, including papers, can- 
vases and bristol boards. Tools and how to handle them. Drawing 
from nature, including landscape, flowers, animals, figures, portraits, 
etc. Drawing from memory, with table showing comparative measure- 
ments of different parts of the human body—head, hands, feet, legs, 
arms, etc. COLOR—Primary and secondary colors, etc., explained. 
How to mix different shades, etc. ARTISTIC ANATOMY—The bones 
and muscles as applied to pictorialwork. LETTERING—Copying and 
originating. Roman, block, old Engiish, and script styles shown. 
Elementary, historic and geometric ornament. Conventionalization of 
flowers, ornamental composition; pictorial composition (including form 
and color arrangement and balance), fashion work, caricaturing, 
cartooning. FACIAL EXPRKESSION—sorrow, joy, anger, fear, con- 
tempt, laughter, Aerial and linear perspective. BUSINESS DETAILS 
—How to sell pictures, how to get a position as an artist, prices and 
salaries paid, lists of names of publishers and others who buy work, 
how to pack pictures to send by mail or express, etc. Explanations of 
various engraving and reproductive processes. 


“HOW TO ILLUSTRATE,” sent prepaid to any address 


(Limp covers). 


A more handsomely bound edition, in cloth covers, @1.50 prepaid. 


Also, “ART OF CARICATURE,” $1.00. 


Remit to-day. as this offer may be withdrawn at any time, or send 





We have purchased from the New York School of Water Color, the 
stock of instruction papers used in its department of correspondence- 
instruction, which has been conducted for several years under W. 
Franzee Strunz, and recently discontinued. The course was designed 
for students who lived at a distance, and were unable to attend for per- 
sonal instruction. The charge for this course was $25. There are only 
500 sets remaining, which we now offer at $5 each. 


The set consists of a series of sixteen of the most superb fac-simile 
water-color studies ever issued—by such well-known water colorists as 
Paul de Longpre, Maud Stumm, Khoda Holmes-Nicholls, Walter 
Saterlee, E. Crivaz, Niccolo Barabino, etc., and displayed for sale 
only at the highest class art shops and print sellers. Accompanying 
the color studies are twelve printed texts and instruction papers ex- 
plaining the twelve first lessons, by the well-known water colorist 
W. Franzee Strunz, who has repeatedly exhibited et the Paris Salon 
and who is a student of Benjamin Constant, Jean Paul Laurens, and 
Girardot. 


The color studies alone could not be purchased at this price. In 
their present form, arranged with texts and instructions, clearly and 
intelligently framed, with special care to avoid the puzzling technical 
terms which render even the standard text books useless to the begins 
ner, they should prove of incalculable value in home study work, The 
instructions for laying on tones and general use of water colors apply 
as well to the pen and ink artists and illustrators who find difficulty in 
mastering the technique of sepia and wash drawing—the knowledge 
of which is absolutely necessary for general illustrating. 


The set will be sent prepaid on remittance of $5. 


If this course were to be taken in the usual way by personal at- 
tendance, and directed by the same methods and instructors, the cost 
couldn't be less, with living expenses, tuition, etc., than from $250 to 
$300. Therefore to those intelligent and persistent enough to follow 
the course through to the end at home, the opportunity and price are 
extraordinary. 


616 Flatiron Building, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














EXTRA SPECIAL! 
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Luxe Roycroft boo 


THE PHILISTINE Magazine one year 
LITTLE JOURNEYS one year 1907 
One DE LUXE ROYCROFT BOOK 


SF? us your subscription within two weeks after you receive this offer, and we will present you, Gratis, a leather-bound, silk-lined De 
E This volume is printed on hand-made paper, from a n w font of antique type, in two colors. 
title-page and ornaments were specially designed by our own artists. As an example of fine bookmaking it will appeal to the bibliophile 


as one of the best books ever made in America. 





Two Dollars For All! 








IF SUBSCRIPTION IS SENT TO US SOON 


The initials, 













JOHN WESLEY 
HENRY GEORGE 
GARIBALDI 


RICHARD COBDEN 
THOMAS PAINE 
JOHN KNOX 


JOHN BRIGHT 
BRADLAUGH 
WYCLIF 


* . . 

Take your choice, one of the beautiful books with every sub- ey ey 

} scription for the PHILISTINE MaGAzINE and LITTLE JOURNEYS 

| The Man of Sorrows - . ~ - Elbert Hubbard The Law of Love - - William Marion Reed: 

' Rip Van Winkle - . - - Washington Irving The Ballad of Reading Gaol - - - Oscar Wilde 

5 Thomas Jefferson - - - . Lentz and Hubbard ature - - Ralph Waldo F-merson 

; The Rubaiyat - - - - - - Omar Khayyam Self-Reliance - - - Ralph Waldo Emerson 

; Respectability - - - - - Elbert Hubbard Love, Life and W. ork. - - - - Elbert Hubbard 

$ A Dog of Flanders’ - - Ouida Justinian & Theodor - E ‘Ibert and Alice Hubbard 

; "Crimes Against Criminals - Robert G. y 

' LBERT HUBBARD’S LittleJourngys are now used as text-books in many schools. They 

; contain a wealth of historical information without encyclopedic dryness. The series 
of Nineteen Hundred Seven will be to the Homes of Great REFoRMERS. Subjects as 

follows, with frontispiece portrait: @—& = &=& «& &K& XK KXKEXK RE 


OLIVER CROMWELL 
ANN HUTCHINSON 
J. J. ROUSSEAU 

















THE PHILISTINE, East Avrora, N. Y. 
Enclosed find T'wo Dollars, and I request you to send me The Philistine magazine for one year, and Little Journeys for 
1907, also the gratis De Luxe Roycroft Book, all as per your special offer. 


Remit by draft or Post Office Urder—it is unsate to send currency 
by mail uniess let er is registered. 
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FREE BOOKS—READ CAREFULLY 


We are going to give away, absolutely free of cost, 38 sets of books worth $16.00 a 
set. As one who reads, you will be interested in this offer. Read carefully, for this 
is a rare opportunity, and one that will not soon occur again. In taking stock we find 





Only 


7 Cents 


A Month 


Size 8 x 5% INCHES 
2 Magnificent De Luxe 

Volumes, only 7 cents 
ame 2@ month. 





















Titles of the Makers of 
History: 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
ALFRED THE GREAT 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
CLEOPATRA 

HERNANDO CORTEZ 
JOSEPHINE 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
HENRY IV 

MARIE ANTOINETTE 
JULIUS CAESAR 

PETER THE GREAT 
HANNIBAL. PYRRHUS 
NERO, ROMULUS 
GENGHIS KHAN 

DARIUS THE GREAT 
XERXES 

CYRUS THE GREAT 


















on hand a few sets of the 


Makers of History 


20 beautiful De Luxe volumes, of which the bindings are slight- 
ly rubbed—not enough to impair their real value, but sufficient to 
prevent their shipment as perfect stock at the regular price of 
$60.00 per set. There being only 38 of these sets, we shall not 
rebind, but have decided to let them go for third-price, upon easy 
monthly payments, and to give away with each of these 38 sets, 
FREE, one set of Shakespeare’s Complete Works, in 8 magnificent 
volumes, worth $16 per set. 

The ‘‘ Makers of History” are the most entertaining and in- 
structive friends you could possibly have in your home. Each 
volume is a complete narrative of a man or woman who in their 
time made things happen. There is not a dull page in the entire 
zo volumes. No set of books published can compare in interest or 
instruction with the ‘‘ Makers of History.” They are as absorbing 
as anything you can imagine. They are the kind of books that 
keep people up late reading. Once you start to read any of these 
volumes you dislike to stop until the book is finished. Hundreds 
of thousands know and own these books. Their sale is ever increas- 
ing, because they are real books to be read and enjoyed—not to be 
put away and never looked at. 

Read coupon carefully; price is cut in thirds. You 
take no risk. After examination, if books are not found to be 
satisfactory, return them at our expense. Remember, these sets are 
as good as new for all practical purposes. We guarantee the 
interiors are not injured, 


Description of The Free Shakespeare 

















































It contains all the Tragedies, all the Comedies, all the Poems 
and Sonnets, and embraces a History of the Early Drama, 
an Exhaustive Biography, Shakespeare’s Will, Introduction to 
each Play, Index to Characters, Glossary of Obsolete Words, 
Names of Actors and Actresses of Shakespeare’s Day, Notes on 
each Play, etc., etc., from the works of Collier, Knight, Dyce, 
Douce, Hunter, Richardson, Verplanck, and Hudson. 

Edited by George Long Duyckinck 

Many full-page illustrations, including portraits 
of leading Shakespearian actors and actresses, and 
scenes from the plays, taken from the famous 
Boydell Gallery, 8 volumes. Handsomely 
and durably bound in fine cloth, gilt tops, 
with gold lettering and stamping. 





























Sign your 
name and 
mail this 
coupon now. 
A. L. FOWLE, 
8 Washington PI., 
New York, N. Y. 
You may send me, all charges 
prepaid, one set of the Makers 
of History, 20 De Luxe 
Volumes, «nd the set of Shakes- 
peare, in 8 volumes, for my inspection. 
If after examination I decide to keep the 
books I will pay you as follows: $1.00 after 
examination and $1.50 a month for 12 months. 
It is understood that the books will be sent to 
me all delivery charges prepaid, and that if I 
decide not to keep the books I am to return both sets 
to you all charges collect. 













ORDER TO-DAY—TO- 
MORROW MAY BE TOO 
LATE. ONLY 38 SETS 
WILL BE GIVEN 
AWAY. 
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53 Slightly Damaged Sets. 


Our Shakespeare Club is closed. After distributing thousands of sets of the best Shakespeare evér pub- 
lished we have left only fifty-three sets. The bindings of these sets show some small signs of handling, but the 
sheets are absolutely perfect. Although the damage is very small, we have decided to cut the price on these 
fifty-three sets to the low figure in the coupon below. Cut off the coupon and mail it at once. It 
will bring you, /rze for examination, the best of all editions of Shakespeare at a bargain price. And if you act 
promptly, you can have adsolutely free Sherwin Cody’s famous books on English—a most acceptable Christmas 
present in themselves. 


a Se The Standard Shakespeare 


Course in English 











This famous series isin sx In 13 De Luxe Volumes 
volunss, ane i 6 mest Cher The Standard Edition of Shakespeare is tl iti 
: g Shakespeare is the latest and best of all editions. Its 
ough, compact course in the 7,000 pages contain aJ that Shakespeare ever wrote and all the best that has been 


Art of Writing and Speak- 
ing the English Language. 
The set has the enthusiastic 
endorsement of Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, Israel Zangwill, 
Gertrude Atherton and so 


many other famous writers Some of the Features of this Edition 


and teachers that we have not 


written about him. It has been edited by two hundred Shakespearean scholars. This 
edition has been produced especially for book connoisseurs, who desire this greatest 
of all authors in a luxurious setting. There are thirteen large volumes, printed .on fine 
deckle-edge paper, and bound in handsome library cloth. 


room to name them here. The Arguments: Preceding each play is an Complete Glossaries: Following each play 
titles of the six books are analysis of the play, written in story-telling is a full Glossary giving the meaning of 
“Word Study,” “ Dictignary style. every obsolete or difficult word. 

of Errors,” “ or, Notes: This is the only edition that gives 

* Constructive etoric, two full sets of Notes—Explanatory Notes Study Methods: Each play is accom- 
“Grammar.” and “How to for the reader and Critical Notes for the moe Ra by a complete Method of Study 
Read and What to oe student. consisting of Questions and Suggestions— 
Their value to every profes- Life of the Poet: No other edition con- the idea of the editors being to give a 


sional man, every student, 
every lover of purer and force- 
ful English, is incalculable. 


tains so much of interest concerning Shake- college course in Shakespeare study. 
speare himself. There is a life of Shake- 





The six volumes are well apeast by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with essays —_JjJustrations : Each play has a frontis- 
printed on good paper and es Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, and piece in from six to twelve colors. Besides 
neatly bound. They are enor- eer ae ra ~~ these the set contains over 400 other illus- 
mously popular and thousands Critical Comments: This is the only edi- trations, including reproductions from an- 
of sets have been sold at tion containing Critical Comments on the tique woodcuts and photogravures on 
$4.50 a set. playsby eminent Shakespearean scholars. Japan vellum. 


















$1.00 Secures a Set if You Act Now // am 


It will cost you nothing to examine the books. On receipt of the coupon 
below, we will send a set to your home at our expense, and you can look 
it over and see that every claim we have made is verified. We will also 
send you absolutely free, the six volumes of Sherwin Cody’s famous 
series. 


& COMPANY 
New York 4 


Send me for examination, 
express charges prepaid, 
the Standard Shakespeare in 
cloth binding, with Sherwin 
Cody's English course free. If 
not satisfactory I will return both 
sets at your expense. Otherwise I 
will keep the books and send 50 cents 
within five days and $1.50 a month 
for 12 months. 


If both sets are satisfactory you may send 50 cents after ex- 
amination and $1.50 a month until our special Club price of $18. 50 
is paid. Remember that the regular price of this edition is 
$40.00. These sets are practically perfect, and will be closed 
out to those who write promptly. Better write to-day to be 
sure of a set at this low price. 


J. A. HILL 2 COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


If you prefer a set in rich half-leather binding, change 
$1.50 to $2.00 a month. 
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The 


Best 


that man has spoken and the 
best that man has written ¥” ” 


While they last we are going to give away eighteen (18) sets of the most interesting Library of 
Literature ever published. This is an important announcement—read carefully—it will interest you. 


W* have on hand eighteen (18) sets of one of the best sets of books ever published—The Library of Oratory—fifteen magnificent volumes, 


beautifully illustrated, an 


regular price of which is $37 50 

These 18 sets are a remainder of an edition and we have decided to dispose of them for about half price, and to insure their quick sale 

to accept small monthly payments and to give away with each of these 18 sets of the Library of Oratory one complete set of the most famous 

of all libraries of literature, Knight's Library of “Half Hours with the Best Authors,”’ in six attractive volumes bound in conbination art 
cloth, full gold backs and gold tops, worth $12 00 per set 

The Library of Oratory is a most interesting set of books 


world has produced. 


Every question that has aided humanity in its progress during the past 


master minds of the world. 





Some of the Many 
Orators Represented 








Pericles 
Socrates 
#Eschines 
Demosthenes 
Catiline 
Cicero 
Cesar 
Cato 
Luther 
Cranmer 
John Knox 
John Pym 
Cromwell 
Fenelon 
Cotton Mather 
Massillon 
Robert Walpole 
Lord Chesterfield 
John Wesley 
Benjamin Franklin 
Samuel Adams 
Edmund Burke 
George Washington 
John Adams 
Patrick Henry 
ohn Hancock 
‘homas Paine 
Thomas Jefferson 
Josiah Quincy 
Marat 
John Jay 
Mirabeau 
James Madison 
Red Jacket 
Carnot 
Daniel Webster 
James Monroe 
Robespierre 
William Pitt 
Danton 
Moreau 
Andrew Jackson 
De Witt Clinton 
Duke of Wellington 
Napoleon 
Tecumseh 
Daniel O'Connell 
Henry Clay 
Robert Emmet 
Abraham Lincoln 
Robert C. Winthrop 
Hannibal Hamlin 
Count Cavour 
Cassius M. Clay 
John Bright 
Wendell Phillips 
Charles Sumner 
Horace Greele 
Wm. M. Thackeray 
Garibaldi 
Jefferson Davis 
Napoleon III 
Oliver W. Holmes 
Gladstone 
Victor Hugo 
Kossuth 
Lord Beaconsfield 
John Brown 
George Bancroft 
Wm. Henry Seward 
Joseph Chamberlain 
John Morley 
Lord Rosebery 
Emil Zola 
Wm, Jennings Bryan 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
er a H. Choate 
ark Twain 
ohn Hay 
heodore Roosevelt 





artistically and durably boupd in combination art cloths, with full gold backs like illustration below, the 


It contains reading for every mood of one’s mind and the best the 


WHO would not desire to hear the following Orators and their Orations if it were possible 


Pericles—“ Funeral Oration 

Demosthenes —‘‘Orat:on on 
Crown ”’ 

Cicero—“ Oration Against Catiline " 

Czsar—‘‘ Speech in the Roman Senate on 
the Conspiracy ot Catiline.”” 

Massillon—“‘ The Curse of a Malignant 
Tongue.” 

Garibaldi—“ Speech to His Soldiers."’ 

Daniel O’Connell—“ Ireland Worth Dying 
For” 

Robert Emmet—“ Speech When Under 
Sentence of Death." 

Patrick Henry—“ Give Me Liberty or Give 
Me Death.” 

Marat—“ Speech Before the National Con- 
vention "’ 

Red Jacket—“ Speech at Fort Stan- 
wix”’ 


the 


Daniei Webster— Reply to Hayne 

Robespierre—“‘Against Granting 
King a Trial." 

Danton—“ To Dare, to Dare Again, Al- 
ways to Dare” 

Moreau—“Speech in His Own De- 
fence”’ 

Napoleon—“ Farewell to 
Guard.” 

Abraham Lincoln—“ First Inaugural.”’ 

Henry Ward Beecher—“ Effect of the 
Death of Lincoln." 

Emile Zola—‘‘ Appeal for Dreyfus ” 

Theodore Roosevelt—*A Nation of 
Pioneers.”’ 

Prince Bismarck—‘“‘ A Plea tor Imperial 
Armament ”’ 

George Washington — “ First 
Address." 


the 


the Old 


Inaugural 


DO NOT NEGLECT THIS OPPORTUNITY 


You take no risk. 


fairer @ 


them cheerfully 


We will send both sets for examination, charges prepaid 
If they are not satisfactory, return them at our expense 


Could anything be 


We know you will keep the books and pay the small price we ask for 


2,500 years is here, presented by the 





Some of the Many Writers 








Represented 
Dickens Bacon 
lhackeray | Cooper 
Scott Spencer 
Eliot Words- 
Irving worth 
Swift Milton 
Johnson | Lytton 
Dante Byron 
Shelley | Dryden 
Goldsmith | Hope 
Verne Cowper 
Fielding Austen 
Locke Smollett 
Webster | Addison 
Chalmers | Pope 
Latimer | Butler 
Verplanck | Landor 
Jefferson Hume 





Description of the free 
Knight’s “Library of 
Half Hours with the 
Best Authors.” 


This work contains 
the very best that has 
ever been written in 
the vaiious branches 
ofliterature. The 
best in science, philos- 
ophy, history, biogra- 
phy, poetry, humor, 
travel, fiction, oratory 
and essays. In fact, 
all the best and last- 
ing thoughts of the 
world. 

If yeu accept 
this offer you will 
always have in your 
possession two of the 
finest and most inter- 
esting sets of books 
ever published. 





THE LIBRARY OF ORATORY 


7,000 pages. 
that man has spoken. 





ANCIENT and 
MODERN 


15 magnificent volumes of the choicest orations 
With brilliant, forceful essays and biog- 
raphies on the orators by such writers as Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, Lyman Abbott, Henry James, Leslie Stephen, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Brander Matthews, Carl Schurz, Paul 
Leicester Ford, Hamlin Garland, and Heury Cabot Lodge. 





One containing 


the best that man has spoken, the other the best that man has writ- 


ten, and they will cost you only a few cents a day for a few months. 


We guar- 


antee this to be the greatest bargain we have ever offered. Enclosed you will find 


request-for-inspection 





blank, sign and mail 
same promptly and 


Cut Out, Sign and Mail Now 





secure these two 
grand sets of books 


FREE LIBRARY OFFER 





worth $49.50 for only 
$1.00 after examina- 
tion and $1.50 a 
month for twelve 
months, 


These two sets 
of books should 
be in every 
home; this is 
your opportuni- 
ty. Remember, 
one costs you 
only about half- 


binding ever made; 


price and the NAMe.n.corecsecces . 
other is abso- Address 
lutely free ifyou J o7 1 





request at once, 


Request for Inspection 
A. L. FOWLE, 8 Washington Place, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir > You may send me, all charges prepaid upon inspec- 
tion, ‘The Library of Oratory,” 15 volumes, size 734 x 534 inches, 
beautifully illustrated, bound ia combination Art Cloths, red backs 
and green sides, with gold hack s*amping, the most attractive library 


also one set of Knight's “Library of Half Hours 


with the Best Authors,” six beautiful volumes. 

After examining the books, if I decide to keep them, I will pay you 
for ‘The Library of Oratory” only (you to present me with Knight's 
‘*Library of Half Hours with the Best Authors"), $1.00 after examina- 
tion and $1.50 a month for 12 months. 
not to keep **The Library of Oratory” I will send both sets of books 
to you, all charges collect. 


If, after examination, I decide 





Carlyle 
Macaulay 
Longfellow 
Southey 
Shakes- 
peare 
Burton 
Audubon 
Lamb 
Gibbon 
Bancroft 
Cervantes 
Hallam 
Defoe 
DeQuincey 
Cavendish 
Sheridan 
Keats 
Dampier 
Franklin 





Guizot 
Holgate 
Penn 
Lauder 
Godwin 
Tukerman 
Young 
Topham 
Bede 
Everett 
Bates 
Beattie 
‘Tannahill 
Tasso 
Ogden 
Ansen 
Forsyth 
Erskine 
Steele 
Sterne 








Do not fail to cut out 
coupon and mail to-day 
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TAR 


>. Christmas 
Present 
Worth While 


Perhaps you are contemplating 
giving a Christmas present to a 
school, an hospital, a Sunday school, or to 
your club or lodge? Could anything be 
more acceptable than a ‘‘25 Book” or 
**50 Book” Tabard Inn Library, affording 
an everlasting supply of pleasure to its 
readers—your friends ? 

Maybe you are thinking of something to 
give to your friend who keeps a store? A 
Tabard Ina Library would not only prove a 
source of pleasure to him and his family, 
but be a source of income as well. 

Perhaps you are, yourself, a merchant? 
As an investment, there is nothing in 
which you could place your money that 
would yield such large returns on the 
amount invested as a Tabard Inn Library. 

A “25 Book” Tabard Inn Library like 
the one illustrated above, may be purchased 
for $25, a ‘50 Book” Library for $50, 
and soon. Your own selection from our 
catalog of 2000 titles—all the newest and 
best books of the day, and these books you 


may exchange for 5 cents each at any time ° 


and as often as you please, thus keeping the 
service fresh and attractive continuously. 
The Tabard Inn Library is the most 
popular library in the world—over a 
million books in circulation—all of which 
are exchangeable at any Tabard Inn Station 
for the small cost of § cents a week, which 
is the exchange fee. These Stations may 
be found in Book Stores, Drug Stores, 
Department Stores, Dry Goods Stores and 
many others, in every State in the Union, 
also in Canada and Great Britain. 
Write to-day for full particulars. 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 
Home Office: 





1607 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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NO OTHER 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


will so often be a reminder of thegiver. Itis 
Useful, Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reli- 
able, Popular, Complete, Scientific, Up To Date 
and Authoritative. 25,000 New Words, 2380 
Pages, 5000 Illustrations, Editor in Chief 
W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Highest Awards at 
the St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 


The One Great Standard Authority. 


Can it truly be said of any other book than 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
that it is :— 

The Standard of the Federal and State Courts? 
The Standard of the Government Printing Office? 
The Basis of nearly all the Schoolbooks in the 
country? # Indorsed by every State School Super- 
intendent? g Universally recommended by College 
Presidents and Educators? # Adhered to as Stand- 
ard by over 99% of the Newspapers? 


Is it not the BEST GIFT to select? 































WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
The largest of our abridgments. lar edition, size 7 x 10 
x265-8in. Thin Paper Edition, size 63-4 x 85-8 x 1.1-2 in., 
printed from same plates, on bible paper. Unsurpassed for 
and 1116 pages and 1400 illustrations. 














Write for “The Story of a Book .”—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
GET THE BEST. 
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A present like this for your boy or 
girl is enjoyed by the whole family 


A well-posted boy or girl means an intelligent and wide-awake man or woman. Intelligent men 
and women are to-day needed in all fields of human activity, and there is no surer way for a 
parent to make such a man or woman of his child than to havein the home, within easy reach, 
a book in which the child may answer for himself the thousands of questions that are sure to con- 
front him, and in which he may be interested to read further and further of the best information 
in the world. 


A Christmas Opportunity 


stands open to every parent who wishes to benefit his children, and to every man and woman who wishes to 
make a gift of the greatest value to any relative or friend. The gift that will be a source of delight, not merely 
for the day, but for years, and will also be of the greatest benefit to the recipient, is a set of the New CHAMBERS 
EncycLopzp1A. If you wish to do something to-day that you will be glaiof for years, copy out the form be- 
low (mentioning this magazine), and send it tous. Or, if you prefer, we will send free our booklet, with speci- 
men pages, colored and half-tone illustrations, and colored maps. 


The New Chambers Briefly Described 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia and Atlas is not only the best in existence, but much less expensive 
than any other book in the same class. It is a new and original work, not a reprint, nor a work based upon 
material belonging to another book, on which the copyright has expired. Itis the latest and only author- 
ized edition of a standard work that has been largely drawn upon in the compilation of several other encyclo- 
pedias. Itis right up-to-date. It consists of ten massive volumes, each measuring 1044x 7% inches. It 
fills a two-foot shelf, and weighs sixty-five pounds. There are more than 100 new colored maps, 4,000 
beautiful engravings, many colored and half-tone illustrations, 5,000 biographies of distinguished men and 
women, and about 10,000 pages of useful information upon every subject within the scope of the human 
mind. Every line is printed from good size new type, and the printing is perfect. The half Russia sets are 
hand bound at the famous Lippincott binderies, in dark red leather, durable and handsome. Each set has 
gold leaf lettering on the backs, head-bands, spring backs, and marbled edges and is an ornament to any 
library. 





COPY THE FOLLOWING FORM AND MAIL TO-DAY 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. C. L. Dec.’06. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me, carriage prepaid, one complete set of the New Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia, in half Russia binding. If I.am satisfied with it, lagree to send you $3.00 within five days of its receipt, 
and $3.00 a month for fifteen months afterward, making $50.00 altogether. If I am not satisfied, I will return the books 
to you within five days of their receipt, at your expense, and you are to refund me my $2.00. 


ADDRESS. ...... 
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ETT TNE TL I 


Chosen and Edited with Notes by 
WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 
With an Jntroduction by 
THOMAS) WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


Uniform with Oxford Book of Verse. Cloth, $2.00 net. 
Full limp morocco, $3.00 net. Pistage 12 cents extra. 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 





Treating the limits of the Elizabethan Age with the 
elasticity of Prof. Saintsbury, there has been included, 
rom Wyat and Surrey to Shirley and Crashaw, one 
hundred and seventeen authors, comprising more than 
seven hundred and fifty selections. 


“ This book furnishes, if I am not mistaken, the largest and 
therefore most valuable collection yet printed, on either side the 
Atlantic Ocean, of the poetry of the great Elizabethan period 
in England. Few, indeed, are there . who will not find 
in this volume, as I have found, many poems of striking value 
and interest which have escaped all their previous reading.” 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


A beautiful book to see, to read, to own, and to give. 





HERBERT B. TURNER & CO. 


88 EssEx BuILpING .. . . BosTOoN, MASS. 








WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
“Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of catalogues 


and special slips of books at greatly 
reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 








A Train Load of Books 


Books to be closed out at less than cost 
of paper and printing. Binding free. 


Merrill & Baker, Nat. Book Concern, a 
Sims, Wilson & Sims, Colonial Pub. Co. al e 
Standard Pub. House, The Dominion Co. 

We purchased the entire stock of four of these Big Bank- 


rupt Book Houses and big quantities of the other two. We 
are closing it out now at 10 to 50 cents on the dollar. 





SAMPLE PRICES: Late copyright 
books, were $1.50. My price 38c. List 
includes Eben Holden, The Sea Wolf, 
The Spenders, The Leopard’s Spots, The 
Christian, To Have and to Hold, and 
dozens of others. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. Half Mo- 
rocco. Regularly $36.00. My price $7.75. 

DICKENS’ COMPLETE WORKS, 15 vols. 
Regularly $15.00. My price $2.95. 

Choice of Fine Cloth und Classics, 9c. 


Your Christmas Opportunity 


Millions of Books, thousands of titles. Chance of 
alifetime to get almost any book or set of books 
you want for next to nothing while stock lasts. 











Books Shipped on Approval 
subject to examination in your own home before pay- 
ing. Every book guaranteed new and satisfactory, or 
subject to return at my expense. Write for my big Free 
Bargain List of this stock before ordering. It costs 
nothing. Will save you money. Postal card will bring it. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, THE BOOK BROKER 
1242 Como Building, CHICAGO 














TWO RIGHT-OF-WAY BOOKS 


ERBES’ WORD BOOK 


Greater than perfunctory dictionaries, grammars and books of syno- 
nyms. Has given a fresh, world-wide impulse. Its mew Self-help 
law gives the hitherto latent ‘‘ Unwritten Meaning of Words*’ and 
sounds, values that may be determined instantly without the aid of 
reference books. It simplifies 


Good Language 
Choice of Synonyms 
Acquiring Languages 


Shows why and how to choose words for sense or hie effects. Makes 
possible a fine understanding of others to a breath, little short of mind 
reading. Know selentifieally what words and sentences drive to the 
mark, then you have the “ King’s Keys” to knowledge, magnetic self- 
expression and to business or professional success anywhere. $2.00 
mailed. Write to-day. One right word one time returns the price. 


BRAINS IN BUSINESS 


There's one system you can not buy (nor gain by eating and nerve 
medicines). That with brains in the office of your ead. Why imagine 
that you think? Why be Delinquent? Why sink into a wooden man? 
Learn how to wake, train and brighten brains scientifically—not “rake"’ 
them. Capitalize your mind, Memory, Will. Learn how to place 
thei on the best paying, business basis. Bea live one. Get 


ERBES’ BRAIN BOOK 


It ends the blind use of mind, solving mysteries by hard mother earth, 
simple flesh and blood facts in plain English. Based on Erbes’ new 
muscular law of brain and mind Development—unit by unit. Brace up 
"owed real conscious and sub-conscious mind. Ina few weeks you can 

¢ master of things and know men, so as to be acquainted on sight and 
to lead them your way. $1.30 mailed. Send to-day. 





Brains are a gold mine it pays to work every time. 


Promethean Pub’g Co. 
622 Rockwell @ Crystal Sts., 


Chicago, Ills. 
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Ni 
YS) - 
=~ Christmas Presents 


A LK - 
yee” of Lasting Value 


(st BOOKS WITH SUPERB PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS is 











7 You are sure of giving an acceptable present if you select one or more sets of these hand- Y 
ry some volumes. Literary Classics, works of travel and descriptive history are among the half- Oss 
Yi. hundred books published, and each contains from 25 to 50 photogravure plates. Sumptuously 


bound in Cloth or Leather. Just Issued: 


WW America’s Insular Possessions 


fy The Philippines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Guam; including Panama, Cuba, 
i] Haiti, and Jamaica. By C. H. Forses-Linpsay. 2 vo/s., Crown Svo, more than 
MS 1000 pages. With 51 Photogravures and 2 Maps. 

Cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box, $5.00. Three-quarters Crushed Morocco, in 


| “ay box, $10.00, 


r Some Other Photogravure Books 


(Slit Hartshorne Lorna Doone......Blackmore 
i arenes Gautier French Revolution. Car/y/e 
es © America...................... Cook Paris....Belloc and Lansdale 
fe Holland............... de Amicis Venice.................... Yriarte 
+ ae Francis Romola.................-.«+- Eliot 


; 3 Complete descriptive brochure sent on request 


Books for Boys and Girls 
4 Lost in the Forbidden Land River and Jungle 
4 The Hunt of the White Elephant 


AS By EDWARD S. ELLIS 
4 These new books, by the most popular boys’ author, comprise the ‘Foreign 
}? Adventure Series,”’ and are sold at $1.00 each, or $3.00 for the set, neatly boxed. 


V4 A Heroine of the Wilderness By Hezekiah Butterworth 


e s 


‘8 The Story of Lincoln’s Mother. Price $1.00, 
8S" Andiron Tales By John Kendrick Bangs & sagiies spaeurtens stall 
By One of the funniest books that Mr. Bangs ever wrote, with 8 delightful color 
a pictures, and numerous amusing drawings by Dwiggins. $1.00 net. 
+ ’ a on 
a. By Love’s Sweet Rule By Gabrielle Emilie Jackson 
A touching and sympathetic story for girls. 75c. 


i The One Essential Book for Young People 
‘4 Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible 


There is no single influence for children so powerful for good and so interest- 


a ing as the fascinating Bible Stories. Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurveut has faithfully 
) retold in simple language the whole Scripture narrative, in 168 chapters, each com- 
ey plete, vet connected. Endorsed by Press, —~ and leading men and women 

as the best work of the kind ever published. fagnificently illustrated with 16 


\ 
ry | color plates and 262 engravings. 
At All Bookstores. 758 pages, $1.50 











x Write for our complete catalogue ; 
‘A THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. b 
A Publishers of “International” Bibles s 
ut PHILADELPHIA Ny) 
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Branch House 
in America 


Braun’s Carbon Prints 


Direct Reproductions of the Original Paintings and 
Drawings by Old and Modern Masters; Ancient 
No other and Modern Architectures and Sculptures. 


Entire Collection Over 100,000 Plates 
Illustrated Booklet on Application 


BRAUN, CLEMENT & CIE., 256 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 














URT’S 
ES T 
OOKS 


The world’s largest pub- 
lishers of high-class and pop- 


ular books at little cost will 
send their great Catalogue 


free on request. Address 


A. L. BURT COMPANY, Publishers 
54 Jones Building, Duane St., N. Y. City 








Forty courses of 


study in Normal, 
Academic, Busi- 
ness and Phar- 
macy Depart- 


ments. We have 


been affiliated with Northwestern University since 1902; graduates in our 
advanced courses may receive university entrance credits without ex- 
amination; instruction also in lower grades of work. We offer four 


annual $100 scholarships in the University for best work done in our corre- 

spondence courses.’ Instructors are college graduates with successful 

teaching experience. Inquiries invited. 

INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
880-882 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





i LET US LAUGH FOR HEALTH’S SAKE.”’—Alan Dale.“@J 












THE r+ - waite Ba ng : . = REAL 
A Bunch of Yarns, cts. 
J O LLY Spice eee eee, : : ot MODERN 
ew Pun A cts. 
=) 700 Limericks, . 75 cts. HUMOR 
Prepaid for Above new books, in handsome cloth, gilt tops, 
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BOOKLETS _ 
CALENDARS and ___seson. 
POSTAL CARD PACKETS 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 7 Packs, post-paid, 
for $3.85. 10 Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 
1. For 54 cents, 17 Xmas Cards and Hanging Card. 
a 7 cents, 10 Fine Cards and Hanging Card. 
mS * $f 08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet. 
4 “ $1.08, 40Fine Postal Cards(20 0f them Xmas) 
No. 5: os 3 cents, 20 Fine Postal Cards (a]l different). 
. 6, 1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
No. rg * s4cents, 5 Beautiful Calendars (all different). 
» “ 27 cents, 10 Xmas Cards. 
No. 9, ‘“ 54 cents, 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
No.10, “ 54 cents, 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 20 Fine 
Birthday Cards. 
("Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
TEACHERS For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
For 54 cents, 25 Cards, no two alike. 
Paper sold by the pound; Samples 15 cents. 
H. H. CARTER @®CO., 
Satisfaction & Ashburton Place, Boston. 
Guaranteed. Full Circulars on Application. 






























f you really wish to know 

THE JOY OF BOOKS with expres-’ 

sions of appreciation, by ancient> 

+ pe -_ “rast the at and ey 

of good books,express your desire al 
fo CL Stebbins 25 Beacon St Boston sheen 

while they last you will receive- with no hid 

expense affached; a little book of quotations. 











“UNITARIAN BELIEFS” 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


KATHERINE T. THAYER, 304 OAK STREET, 
MT. AUBURN, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





98.75 c. each, aid. Send for free sample pages. 
Carey-Stafford Co., 53 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Published under the Editorial Supervision of 


Ghe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


AMERICANA 














Editor-in-Chief 


FREDERICK CONVERSE BEACH 
Editor of The Scientific 
American 


Managing Editor 
GEORGE EDWIN RINES 


Advisory Board 
Dr. Cyrus Adler 


Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Edwin Anderson Alderman 
President of the University of 
Virgimia, Virginia. 


Dr. E. Benj. Andrews 
University of Nebraska 
Nebraska 


Dr. Henry A. Buchtel 


University of Denver 
Colorado 


Dr. William R. Harper 
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The Most Magnificent, 
Scholarly, Original, 
Practical Work of 
Reference in Existence 


FREDERICK CONVERSE BEACH 


Editor of The Scientific American Editor-in-chief of The Americana 


The AMERICANA is the latest work of reference published. 
The AMERICANA is a distinctly American work. It has not 


been built upon a foreign foundation. 


The AMERICANA is the only one which presents a development 
of each department of knowledge. 


The AMERICANA has over 2000 special contributors, whose 


signatures appear over the leading articles. 


The AMERICANA contains thousands of strikingly beautiful 
colored plates and photogravures which embellish and illustrate the text. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK SENT FREE 


READ CAREFULLY—SIGN—MAIL TO-DAY 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, Compiling Department, Cc. L. 
258-260 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
GENTLEMEN:—Send me free of charge your 120-page illustrated booklet, ce- 
scriptive of Taz AMERICANA and give full particulars of your special introductory 
price. 
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The First Great American 
FOR AMERICANS 


To America’s achievements in Commerce, Invention and Science have lately been added 
those triumphs in Diplomacy which make us the most potent factor in the affairs of nations. 
When Old-world diplomats feared for the peace of Europe; when England, France and Ger- 
many held aloof from interfering between Russia and Japan, our President, backed up by the 
great American nation, fearlessly stepped into the breach and the Treaty of Peace was rati- 
fied on American soil. 

During the years America has been making international history, her foremost historians 
have been diligently rewriting history. We can now turn to a work giving us the LAST 
AUTHORITATIVE WORD ON WORLD HISTORY—the only world history from the 
viewpoint of the broadest American scholarship—a history which measures up to the highest 
American standards and ideals. 


THE HISTORY OF NATIONS 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Editor-in-Chief 





Senator Lodge, the distinguished Editor-in-Chief of this brilliant work, is a historian of 
international fame. He has been ably assisted in his work by a galaxy of eminent historical 
scholars, members of the faculties of SEVENTEEN LEADING AMERICAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES, each one of them also a recognized authority the world over on matters historical. 


FE ollowing is a list of the Universities and Colleges whose Depart- 
ments of History are represented: 
HARVARD 


CORNELL 
ARCHIBALD CARY CWOLIDGE, Pb.D., JEREMIAH WHIPPLE  JENKS, Ph.D., 


Professor of History, Harvar< University. Professor of Political E conomy and 
W. HAROLD CLAFLIN, B.A., Department of Politics, Cornell University. 
History, Harvard University. EBRASKA 


FRED MORROW FLING, Ph.D., Professor 
of European History, University of Ne- 


braska. 
PRINCETON 
EDWARD S. CORWIN, Ph.D., Instructor 
in History, Princeton University. 


CHICAGO 
JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON, Ph.D., 
Department of History,University of Chicago, 
CATHOLIC 
CHARLES H. McCARTHY, Ph.D., Professor 
of Histury, Catholic University of America, 


Washington. CHARLES E MeGtLt. . PI 
ARLE =D) \ x Zz. h.D., In- 





WELLESLEY 
J. HIGGINSON CABOT, Ph.D., Department 
cf History, Wellesley College. 


ILLINOIS 
JAMES WILFORD GARNER, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, University of 
Illinois. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

JOHN BACH McMASTER, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Professor of History, University of Peun- 
Sylvania, 

WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of European History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

ARTHUR C. HOWI AND, Ph.D., Department 
of History, University of Pennsylv ania. 


OHNS HOPKINS 
CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON, M.D., Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Oriental History and 
Archzology, Johus Hopkins University. 
WESLEYAN 
GEORGE M. DUTCHER, Ph.D., Professor of 
History, Wesleyan University. 


JOHN D. MORRIS @ 





structor in History, McGill University. 


TRINI 
AUGUSTUS HUNT SHEARER, Ph.D., In- 
structor in History, Trinity College, Hartford. 


YALE 

ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER, Ph.D., 
a of the Science of Society, Yale 
University 

PHILIP PATTE RSON WELLS, Ph.D., Lec- 
turer in History and Librarian of the Law 
School, Yale University. 

KANICHI ASAKAWA, Ph.D., Instructor in 
the History of Japanese Civilization, Yale 
University. 

DARTMOUTH 

SIDNEY B. FAY, Ph.D., Professor of History, 
Dartmouth College. 

RN RESERVE 

ELBERT JAY BENTON, Ph.D., Department 
of History, Western Reserve Univesity. 


BROWN 
WILFRED HAROLD MUNRO, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of European History, Brown Uni- 
versity. 


COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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History of the World 
BY AMERICANS 


KNOWLEDGE OF HISTORY NECESSARY 
IN EVERY-DAY LIFE 


gt to know what happened before one was born is to remain always a child, for what were the life of 
man did he not combine present events with the recollections of past ages? One of the great historians 
wrote that History has three functions: First, teaching the lessons of political wisdom; second, spreading 
the knowledge of past ideas and of great men; third, causing us in moments of diviner solitude to feel the 
poetry of time. History calculates the movements of the human race in the same way that astronomy cal- 
culates the orbits of the stars, and shows us a connected story with an all-pervading law. 

No fiction is so interesting and no orator is so entertaining as the well-written history of these events. 

No information so readily enriches conversation or public speech as historic knowledge. The most list- 
less audience gives ear when the speaker introduces historic illustration. The studied eloquence of the 
rhetorician is less effective than the plainest recital of historic fact. 

The masterpieces of the greatest orators are saturated with history. The jurist rises to greatness only 
as he traces with careful step the development of laws in the history of nations. The artist lights the torch 
of his genius amid the broken but still splendid marbles of the Roman Forum and the Athenian Acropolis. 
The statesman must listen reverently in storied halls to the Chathams and Hampdens of the past, before 
he can wisely guide public affairs in the present.. The author who aspires to distinction must uncover his 
head before the great figures of history and breathe that historic atmosphere whence Victor Hugo and 
George Eliot drew their masterpieces. ‘The poet must know that he can sing no immortal song only as he 
“harks back” to the deeds that built empires and the sufferings that gave birth to liberties, and the poli- 
tician must heed the words of John Stuart Mill, who says, “History is our only guide to political wisdom.” 

No other knowledge is so satisfying to its possessor as historic knowledge. It introduces him to the 
daily companionship of heroes who won the world’s victories, statesmen who made its laws, reformers who 
swept aside its evils, and martyrs who gave their blood to baptize its liberties. 

He who has camped with Cesar, crossed the Alps with Napoleon, been instructed by Cicero, inspired 
by Wilberforce, and thrilled by the immortal deeds of Christopher Columbus and Washington, need not 
fear to converse with the best informed, or to meet in any company those whose fame fills the world. 


SENATOR LODGE’S GREAT NEW PLAN 


HERE this history of the world differs from any other is in its new, distinctive plan, which was evolved 
by the editor-in-chief. You will find each volume complete in itself and a work of authority, written 

by a specialist. It forms a great complete chain of national narrative history, each link connected, yet per- 
fect in itself. For instance, Vol. I, Ancient Empires of the East, the beginnings of civilization; Vol. II, 
Greece, the glories of Athens and the conquests of Alexander; Vol. III, Rome, the triumphs of her Cesars, 
and so on through all the nations down to the present. In each volume you have an authoritative, authen- 
tic and comprehensive life-story of each nation from its very origin to its downfall, and in the case of 
modern nations, right down to the present month of the year 1906. The Lodge History is so entirely 
different from and superior to every other world history that no home and no library can afford 
to be without it. ‘The work is an ideal one viewed from the standpoint of the general reader, 
who has not the time to wade through voluminous special histories. Ss 

We can mention only a few of the many special and distinctive features of this history. 
Each volume has its own index, which is not true of any other history. The scholarly 
bibliographies precede the indexes. The illustrations and historical maps illuminating 
the text enable the reader to follow the history of the world both pictorially and 
comprehensively. We could tell you of many other unique and important fea- 
tures, but you will find a full description of THe History oF NATIONS in the in- 
teresting booklet which we will send you free if you mail us the Coupon below. 


























“Oo 





TO EVERY READER WITH OUR 
COMPLIMENTS 


We will forward FREE OF CHARGE to every reader of ‘‘ Cur- 
vent Literature,”’ upon receipt of this Coupon, a unique Booklet Ss 
of remarkable interest containing a complete Resume of The 
istory of Nations. 
Sign your name and address on the Coupon, cut it 
out and mail to us Ricat AWAY. 





Street address 





City and State 








C. L., Dec. *06. 
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By ROY: ROLFE-GILSON 


Author of “In the Morning Glow,” etc. 





With six illustrations in color by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50 
Minneapolis Journal: ‘‘'A Book to linger over lovingly.’’ 


A charming novel and a notable gift book. 
Larry McRae, a kindly, homely, humorous newspaper man, lives over again the romance of 
his youth in the que little ittle daughter of wed woman he lost. 





MAX FARGUS POWER LOT 


By Owen Johnson By Sarah P. [icL. Greene 








Author of “Arrows of the Almighty,” etc. | Author of ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks ” and “ Vesty.” 
Illustrated by Ransom. $1.50 | Illustrated. $1.50 
A revolt against the conventions of | The Verdict of the Press: “Better than 
present-day literature ‘Cape Cod Folks’ and ‘UVesty.’ ”’ 
Lire, New York: “An extremely in- THE Sun, Baltimore: “A first-rate 


teresting bit of work. It is indeed as | novel. That isa positive statement. The 
interesting and as suggestive of possi- | work will back the assertion. None of 
bilities as anything recently done by | her novels surpasses the story before us.” 
OJO the younger American writers. An PHILADELPHIA Press: “The author O 
unusual and well-constructed tale . . . | achieves her best work in ‘Power Lot.’ ” 
fresh and individual.” NEWARK EVENING NeEws: “A 
THE BookMAN: “Refreshing from its | stronger tale than ‘Cape Cod Folks.’ ” 
very grimness. An unconventional tale, BALTIMORE News: “Ranks ahead of O 
| ‘Vesty.’ ” } 





and it is not conventionally told.” 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


) 
ry By Russell Sturgis 
©) 





Three Volumes. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, per set, net $15.00. Half 
Morocco, per set, net $22.50, Volume I will be ready in November. 
This is the first satisfactory and thorough history of architecture in the English language. It 
is written by the leading art and architectural critic of the country, and perhaps of the world. re) 






Send for prospectus. ¥ i a eee 
TWO NOTABLE HOLI DAY BOOKS 
MR. PICKWICK’S CHRISTMAS | A CHRIST M A S GAROL 


Being an Account of the Pickwickians’ 
Christmas at the Manor Farm | i ....aen 


Beautifully illustrated in color and line by George Alfred Ww illiams. 
Handsomely printed and decorated. Each $2.0 


THE ROLFE SHAKESPEARE 


IN LIMP LEATHER 
An Attractive and Durable Form of This Standard Edition 
Single volumes, netgoc. 40 volumes, boxed, net $36.00 
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from WHMOORE: 5 Subscription Agency 


This year why not give each friend a subscription to some good Magazine or weekly ? 
Each month or week the recipient will be reminded of you. Nothing is more enjoyed or 


more appreciated as a gift than a good periodical. Last year I handled nearly One Million 
subscrimtions for my patrons. Why? Because you 


SAVE MONEY 


by ordering your subscriptions through me. I am the largest buyer of subscriptions in the 
world. I can therefore sell you subscriptions to any Magazine, Weekly, Newspaper or 
Technical Journal published anywhere in any language and SAVE MONEY for yoa. 
Why pay the publishers’ prices when you can buy for less of me? FREE—My 40 page 
catalog listing all Magazines. The following are examples of my offers. Send for one 
of them. Each Magazine may be mailed to a different address. 














Review of Reviews $3. ie My Club World’s Work = = $3. ie iy Sa 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 McClure’s Magazine 1.00 
Success Magazine $3. 00 Delineator $3. 00 
Cosmopolitan Magazine $1.00 ) Both to one Address 
Harpers Bazar 1.00 } $ 1.50 


Above to different addresses $1.65 
Cosmopolitan Magazine $1.00 ) Both to one Address 
World ToDay 1.50 $1.50 


Above to different addresses $1.65 


W.H. MOORE, sickest, 
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THE BEST OUTDOOR BOOKS 





Grover Cleveland’s 
Fishing and 
Shooting 
SKetches 


Calm, sane philosophy of outdoor life from 
one of the keenest sportsmen this country has 
produced. ar 

(Fifty illustrations by H.S. Watson) 
$1.25 net 





Stewart 
Edward 
White’s 


The Pass 


A story of modern American pioneering. 
A book to keep and-a book to give away. 
Beautifully illustrated and decorated. 


(10th thousand) 
$1.25 net 








THE TWO BIG NOVELS OF THE YEAR ARE 


The Story of 
Martin Coe 


By Ralph D. Paine 


(Author of “The Praying Skipper’’) 
2nd large edition in two weeks. 





The Balance 


of Power 
By Arthur Goodrich 


3rd large edition 
12th thousand 








LAWRENCE MOTT’S 


The White Darkness 


Tells of the blood and iron men of the 
mystical Northland 


$1.50 


ARTHUR RUHL’S 


A Break in Training 


Breezy, splendidly written 
athletic yarns 


$1.25 





EMERSON HOUGH’S 
The Story of the 


Outlaw 


As interesting historically as it is thrilling 
in the telling 
$1.50 net 








HORACE KEPHART’S 
The Book of 
Camping and 
Woodcraft 


Some horse sense about the ways 
of the woods 
$1.50 net 





The Outing Publishing Company, New York 
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MEDI ERRANEAN L2, C 


— 


WHITE STAR LINE 


SAILING 
ALTERNATELY 





Z 


J 


rrom NEW YORK “ann BOSTON 


via the AZORES and MADEIRA to GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS, GENOA, NAPLES and ALEXANDRIA. 


Ideal trips for the Fall and Winter to the charming coast resorts of the Mediterranean and the pictur- 
esque Orient by the fine, large, fast and magnificently appointed and equipped twin-screw steamers: 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
“Cretic,”’ 13,507 tons, Dec. 6, March 30, May 9 
**Cedric,”’ 21,635 tons, Jan. 5, Feb. 16 i= of the largest 
**Celtic,’’ 20,904 tons, Jan. 19, March 2 § steamers in the world 
*‘Republic,”’ 15,378 tons, April 20, May 28, July 2 


SAILING FROM BOSTON 


**Republic,” 15,378 tons, Dec. 1, Feb. 2, March 16 
‘*Canopic,”’ 12,096 tons, Jan. 12, Feb. 23, April 6, May 18 
“Romanic,”’ 11,394 tons, April 27, June 8 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ‘‘E ’’ RATES AND FULL PARTICULARS 


Also services to and from New York and Roston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


ot the Line or the COMPANY’S OFFICES at 
9 Broadway, New York 
84 State St., Boston 
90-96 Dearborn St,, Chicago 
1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


1306 F St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
900 Locust St., St. Louis 

219 St. Charles St., New Orleans 

121 South Third St., Minneapolis 


4t King Street East, Toronto 

9 E. 6th Street, St. Paul 

207 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
17 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS’ CHECKS issued by the Company are payable everywhere 
and offer the best facilities for the safe conveyance of funds, 





Further information from any Agent 









A land of sunshine and 
perennial verdure. Delightful climate, fer- 
tile soil, Nature’s wonderland. 

In Rotura District, about seven hours 
by rail from Auckland, you find a Won- 
derlan!, Hot Lakes, Geysers—in fact, 
Nature's workshop. All this can be 
visited in connection with the special re- 
duced rate tickets that 
will be issued from San 
Francisco to the Christ- 
church Exhibition from 
now until Feb., 1907. 
Colored descriptive 
folder free. 


S. B. St. JOHN, E. P. A., 


Oceanic S. S. Co., 
427 Broadway, New York 



































Boston: 306 Washington St. 
Philadelphia: 1005 Chestnut St. 





TOURS 
TICKETS 
CALIFORNIA 22.33% 


and Observation Cars leave the East frequently and run 
through to the Pacific Coast without the usual change of 
cars. Either one-way, round-trip, or tickets including 
allexpenses sold with thesetrains. Stop-overs, services 
of agents, forwarding of mail, etc. 


Finely equipped trains with 
Dining Cars afford every facil- 
ity in seeing places of historic 


and picturesque interest in Mexico that could not other- 
wise be visited comfortably. Interpreters provided. 


EUROPE-ORIENT 


Fall and Winter Tours: book free by mail. Departures 
Dec. Jan. Feb. All Mediterranean Countries: — in- 
cluding The Nile, Greece, Constantinople, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Hungary, Paris and London. Parties limited. 
Everything the best. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets everywhere. 
Send for book, mentioning information desired. 


RAYMOND 2 WHITCOMB CO. 


New York: 25 Union Square. 


OND & WHITCOMBS 


Chicago: 183 East Jackson Bivd. 
Pittsburg: Park Bldg., Fifth Ave. 
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GRAND SPECIAL 


CHRISTMAS OFFER 


Sent on Approval 


To RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


LAUGHLIN 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


To test the merits of Cur- 
rent Literature as an adver- 
tising medium we offer you 


your choice of 

These 

= $4.00 
® 


Popular 

Styles Postpaid 
to any 

for address 


Only 


POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS 
(By registered mail 8 cents extra) 
Cut on right hand side rep- 
resents our Standard Mod- 
el, and cut on left repre- 
sents our Self-Filler Model. 





ILLUSTRATIONS EXACT SIZE 





Guaranteed finest grade 
14K So.tip GOLD PEN. 
Fitted to our new non- 
breakable, non - sweating 
holder. Guaranteed best 
and most satisfactory hold- 
er made. 

You may try the pen a 
week—if you do not find it 
as represented, a_ better 
value than you can secure 
for three times this special 
price in any other make—if 
not entirely satisfactory in 
every respect return it and 
we will send you $1.10 for it, 
the extra 10 cents being for 
your trouble in writing us 
ima and to show our confidence 
Wy in the Laughlin Pen. (Not 
| one customer in 5,000 has 
asked for return of money.) 
FREE: $AfETY FOUNTAIN 
HOLDER, an _ etek. En- 
close 2=cent stamp for mailing. 
Address 


LAUGHLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


883 GRISWOLD STREET - - ~- DETROIT, MICH. 








“The 20th Century Limited” 











FASTEST LONG-DISTANCE TRAIN 
IN THE WORLD 


860 Miles in 18 Hours 


VIA THE 


NEWYORK 
(EN TRAL) 


~ LINES 
ie —_— 


“America’s Greatest Railroad ”. 


‘THs magnificent train is equipped 

with Pullman cars of the very 
latest design and has all the 
special features which have made 
the New York Central service so 
deservedly popular. Barber, Fresh 
and Salt Water Baths, Valet, Ladies’ 
Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market 
Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, 
etc. 





A DOZEN OTHER FAST TRAINS 
BETWEEN 


New York, Boston, 


Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, 


St. Louis, 
The West and Southwest. 








C. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK. 
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FLORIDA 













ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON and CHARLESTON, S. C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


ST. JOHNS RIVER SERVICE BETWEEN JACKSONVILLE, PALATKA, 
DE LAND, SANFORD, ENTERPRISE, FLA., and INTERMEDIATE LANDINGS 


The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between NEW YorK, Boston, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, and EASTERN PoINTs, and CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLa., 
making direct connection for all points South and Southwest, 


FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND SUPERIOR SERVICE i 
THEO, G. EGER, G. M. # 
General Offices, Pier 36 N.R. Branch, 290 Broadway, N. Y. 
PEE Seeemes > > ee 
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A GOLDEN CHRISTMAS 


Or A GOLDEN NEW YEAR 


The oranges are ripening on the trees 
1 aff about the great tropical gardens that 
* surround 


THE 
TAMPA BAY 
HOTEL 


i 












Scarlet hibiscus, glorious poinsettias, 
roses and lilies are there. Curious, delight- 
ful shrubs from Japan; arbor-vitz runs 
tiot, and—all the wonders of a tropic 
Garden of Eden. 

Even in modern Florida there is nothing else so luxurious and delightful as THE TAMPA BAY 
HOTEL, your castle in Spain—with every modern device for comfort. : 
bs. hotel overlooks the beautiful Tampa Bay. The fishing and boating areideal. There is 
hunting, motoring, tennis, cycling, golf and driving. The only foreign city in this country is but a 
short drive away—Ybor City, the home of the Cuban cigar makers. 

Spend Christmas and the Holidays at THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL. Open continuously from 
November 12th to the end of the Florida season. Special Low Rate for December and January. 

Splendid schedules and train service form the North ahd Northwest via Atlantic Coast Line, 

: Railway, Seaboard Air Line Railway and their connections. 

- For booklets and further information, address : 


DAVID LAUBER, MANAGER, TAMPA, FLA. 
or any agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, Southern Railway or Seaboard Air Line Railway 




























Wouldn't a delightful, smooth ocean voyage be a most healthful and agreeable 
diversion from the cares of business and the harsh climate of the North? Then 
spend three weeks cruising around Porto Rico—where the breath of summer and the 
flower-scented air is laden with health and happiness. 

THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S palatial steamers will 
carry you from New York to Porto Ricodirect,—going completely around the island 
—stopping a day or two at all the interesting places. 


Around 


Porlo Rieo 


on one of this company’s luxuriously appointed steamships. has been appropriately likened to 
a cruise on a private yacht. Handsome, modern,—they give the most elaborate hotel accommoda- 
tions. ge boat is your hotel during the entire trip.) They combine speed, comfort and safety. 
All outside staterooms. Every accommodation which the ingenuity of man could devise. 

Rates for the entire voyage, including every expense on the down trip, around the Island, and 
return—$140. Send for illustrated booklets, giving full details of the trip. Mailed upon request. 


THE NEW YORK and PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP C0., 
or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 Union Smare,w¥. 12 Broadway, New York. 
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THE UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Announce Three Special Trips to 


$85tos100 JAMAICA DURATION 


And Return, including all Necessary Expenses. 
Upon the magnificent Admiral steamers, thus giving the tourist or the city-weary an 
exceptional opportunity to visit the Gem of the West Indies under ideal conditions. 
Sailing Dates: 








: leave BOSTON December 12, 19 and 2G, at 10am... . . Rate, $100 
“ PHILADELPHIA Dec. 13, 20 and 27, at 0am. | Rate. $100 
j BALTIMORE on ships of the Line Dec. 12219... ... .Rate, $85 





ITINERARY..—Leave Boston, Philadelphia or Baltimore on dates specified above, Port Antonio (stopping at 
Hotel Titchfield), with drives to Annota Bay, Castleton Gardens, Kingston (stopping at Constant Spring or 
Myrtle Bank Hotel), Morant Bay and Bowden. returning to Boston or Philadelphia. 

while at Port Antonio side trips covering Windsor, Burlington, Swift River, Blue Hole, and a rafting trip on 
river Rio Grande have been arranged for. 

REGULAR SERVICE.—The fleet of Admiral Steamers also maintain a regular service, leaving Boston ard 
Philadelphia each week. : . : 

We will send free ‘‘A Happy Month in Jamaica,” a beautifully illustrated book. also ‘“The Golden Carribean,” 
our monthly paper. giving valuable information to the traveler. Address local tourist agents, or 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY _E.S.JOPP, General Passenger Agent, Long Wharf, Boston, 
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10 Cents 
a Copy 


$2.00 
a Year 


= The Imdependent =z 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


THE INDEPENDENT is not the organ of any party, sect or publishing house. 
It is a progressive illustrated WEEKLY magazine of current events, discussion 


-and criticism, which for fifty-eight years has maintained a high rank among 


American periodicals for scholarship and high ideals. The objects which THE 
INDEPENDENT is now especially interested in promoting are international 
arbitration and world peace; the legitimate expansion of the United States; the 
‘abolition of artificial and political inequalities on account of race, sex or industrial 
‘conditions; the development and application of new sociological theories; the 
solution of the questions of family life under its new conditions; the reconstruc- 
‘tion .of theology in harmony with the times; improvements in methods of educa- 
‘tion ; the popularization of science, and the raising of the standards of the esthetic 
-and material conditions of life for all classes. If you are interested, or better, 
‘if you are working, in any of these lines you will get much help from reading 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
THE INDEPENDENT is of especial value to the following classes: 





Sh. teal! + av. 
— pitas 


TS TEACHERS, 

Because of its numerous educational articles, its 
comparative: criticism of text-books and its ‘‘Sur- 
vey of the World,” which is used in some schools 
for the study of current events. 

TSO: LIBRARIANS, 

Because of its reviews of new books, its bibliographic 
lists-and its convenience for ready reference. 
_TO BUSINESS MEN, 

, Because of its Departments of Finance and Insur- 
ance, its extensive financial advertising, and its 
time-saving summary of the news of the day. 

TO CLERGYMEN, 
Because of its discussions of present-day theological 
and social problems and church methods and its 


scholarly articles on criticism and archeology. 


af 


TSO CLUBWOMEN, 
Because it publishes series of articles on subjects 
suitable for courses of study, and it is the best source 
of material for club papers on current topics. 


TO DOMESTIC WOMEN, 
Because of the space it devotes to questions of 
household economics and the training of children. 


TO COLLEGE MEN, 
Because it keeps them in touch with the progress of 
art, literature and science by means of frequent short 
articles by authoritative writers of all countries. 


TO PUBLIC MEN, 
Because in it all sides of current controversies are 
presented by recognized exponents, and it provides 
the material for thought at the time when it is 
needed for effective work. 





FREE TO JANUARY 1, 1907 


Send us $2.00 now and we will send you THE INDEPENDENT 
to January 1, 1908 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York 
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Home Study Educates 


The Home Correspondence School offers the 
home student an opportunity to pursue sys- . 
tematic courses of study in Academic and 
Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common School branches under the 
personal instruction and guidance of able 
professors in leading American colleges and 
universities. 











Academic ana Preparatory Courses 


Our Academic and Preparatory courses in- 
clude all of the usual four years of High 
School work as well as many additional 
John F,Genung, Ph.p, branches of college grade. The courses in George Cnase, Ph. D. 
Professor of English. English are given by Prof. Genung of Amherst Professor of Greek. 
College; the courses in Latin, by Prof. | 
Harkness of Brown; the courses in Greek, by Prof. Chase of Harvard. An eminent special- 
ist is at the head of every department. Special attention is devoted to students preparing for 
college and to students working for the higher grades of teacher's certificates. Students may 
register at any time and may take up complete courses or pursue special branches. 


Agricultural Courses 


Our courses in Agriculture are taught by Prof. Brooks of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege; Horticulture, Landscape Gardening and Floriculture, by Prof. Craig of Cornell University; 
Agricultural Bacteriology by Prof. Conn of Wesleyan University. We have been very success- 
ful in teaching Agriculture and related branches by correspondence. Our books have been 
adopted as regular text books for classroom work by over three-fourths of the State Colleges of 
Agriculture. There is money and pleasure too in farming and gardening, in the growing of fruit 
or of flowers forthose who understand the ways how and the reasons why of Modern Agriculture. 


Commercial Courses 


Our Commercial courses are in charge of J. Frank Drake, B.A., M.C.Sc., a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and of the Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance. We offer a 
Complete Business Course including bookkeeping and actual business practice, commercial 
arithmetic, business correspondence, finance and the location, organization and management 
of industry. Also special courses in Penmanship, Letter Writing, Shorthand and Typewriting 
and Commercial Law. We have hundreds of commercial graduates who are holding good positions 
in the business world and who attribute their success in a large measure to our instruction and help. 


Normal and Common School Courses 


The principal of our Normal and Common School de- 
partment is A. H. Campbell, M. A., Ph. D., formerly 
principal of The State Normal Schools of Vermont and 
New Hampshire. The coursesinclude Normal and Re- 
view instruction in the common branches, also special 
courses in Kindergarten, Pedagogy, Science and Art of 
Teaching, etc, Graded courses in the common branches 
are offered for the benefit of those who have never en- 
joyed good common school advantages, 

The Home Correspondence School is the leading insti- 
tution offering instruction by correspondence. Our courses 
are as thorough and painstaking as fully qualified instruct- 
ors can makethem. Our faculty is composed of strong 
college men who are very much interested in corre- 
spondence teaching and who are in full sympathy with the 
ous poe apo Our tuiticn rates have yo —_- tothe 

owest point of economy consistent with efficient service. 

Albert G. Harkness, M. A., If you cannot conveniently leave home or your present Lawrence A. McLouth, B. A., 

Professor of Latin. employment to attend the regular sessions of a resident Professor of German. 
. school, if your local school advantages are not satisfac- 
tory, if you are past the school age, if you wish to take up a special course to assist you in attaining some special object, 
remember that HOME STUDY EDUCATES. Inchoosing a correspondence school, choose the best. Poor instruction 
is dear at any price It is not worth your while to study under obscure instructors when you can just as well study under 
the personal instruction and guidance of able college professors who are known the world over and whose personal cer- 
tificates carry all the weight of residence school diplomas, 











A copy of our general catalogue explaining our courses in detail will be sent free to all who ask for it, 
Write to-day. The information which this catalogue contains is worth having. 


The Home Correspondence School, Dept. L. Springfield, Mass. 


ED SH 
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FRENGH, GERMAN||JOT IT DOWN 
SPANISH or ITALIAN Don’t worry about keeping appoint- 


To speak it, tounderstandit, | | ments and promises. Make notes of 
to read it, to write it, there is 
but one best way. them, and keep a record of events, 

S > 

You must hear it in Huebsch S 
spoken correctly, over 
_ over, till your ear { 

Ows it. 

"7 muse see {| LEAP Book for 1907 


printed correctly till your 






















eye knows it. " 
"Son must talk it and THREE SUGGESTIONS: 
write it. r ‘ 

No. 100, postpaid, 
bitte Oe can be done : = (With anatee in gold! Ce 


on cover, 30¢c.) 

Vest pocket size, full 
cloth bound, four days to 
@ page, 20 extra pages for 
memoranda; 22 pages of 
unusua! information 
alone worth the cost. 


LANGUAGE - PHONE 
METHOD 




















Combined 
mbived Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry Calendars for three years, 
postal rates; interest laws} 
With this method you buy a professor outright. You own him. tables cf weights, meas- 
He speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly; when you choose, night ures;. metric system, large 
or day; for a few minutes or hours at a time. est Cities; greatest altitudes, time differences, etc. A mine of facts, 
Any one can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken often tables and statistics. 
enough; and by this method you can hear it as often as you like. No. 133, Russia leather, DeLuxe 214 x34, two days to a 
The method has been recommended by well-known members page, compact and dainty, 55c. (With name, 7oc. 
of the faculties of the following universities and colleges: Vale, No. 43, Bright red flexible leather cover, 5x7, white ne 
Columbia, Chicago, Brown, Pennsylvania, Boxton, Prince- ruled, handsomely finished, one day to a page. In box, $1. 
Cornell, Syracuse, Minnesota, Johns Hepkins, Vir- (With name, $1.90.) 
inia, Colorado, Michigan, Fordham, Manhattan, De La “4 | loth 
alle, St. Joseph’s, St. Francis Xavier. Other Pocket wend Desk styles, cloth and leather bindings ; 
We simply ask you to investigate this marvellous system. Send Annual and Perpetual; prices 15¢- to $4 100. 
Sor booklet, explanatory literature, and fac-simile letters from men Free illustrated catalogue will prove the very 
pnt saga hk will tell you of the great merit of our system, also thing to solve your Christmas gift problem 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 
854 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y. 1151 Tract Building New York 














Special Offer 


To put you in touch with our new 
plan. Every one needs a good type- 
writer—every one wants to receive 
good-looking letters. Few can afford 
‘ the high-priced machines—But the 







$50 


Typewriter 
is full $100 value at 


one-half price. Turns 


HAT would please one more 

than a Roll Top Desk ora 
Revolving Desk Chair, or a fine leather 
out the same work, but is less com- Easy Chair or Library Table. We make 


plicated. Has universal Keyboard. 
Write to-day for our special De- 
cember offer and a copy of “The 


American Way.” 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. WALTER F, BARNES 


Inc. 1893 2624 Broadway, N. Y. 372 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 


ail these and at prices that are very low. 
Send for Catalogue M 
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A Dollar 


An Hour 
Instead of 


A Dollar 


Do you realize what this means to you and those 
depending upon you? 

Don’t be satisfied with a small salary all your life— 
Do as thousands have done; let the International 
Correspondence Schools show you how your 
pay can be increased. It matters not where you are, 
in the city, or on the farm, in the mine, or in the mill, 
in the office, store, or shop, the I. C. S. can and will 
increase your earning Capacity. 

The I. C. S. imparts to you just the knowledge 
needed to advance you in your present position or at 
an occupation more to your liking. 

A Dollar an Hour is not out of your reach if you 
will only let us help you. It will cost you nothing 
to ask us—/Zow? Cut out the coupon—mark any 
occupation you like—mail it at once, and it will bring 
to your aid all the resources of that great institution 
the I. C. S. an estabiishment founded and main- 
tained for the benefit of poorly paid men and women. 
If you want your pay increased say so—At once. 














































1 Bookkeeper 18 Mechanical Draftsman 
2 Btenegrapher 14T clephone Engineer 
Adve ment Writer 15 = ec. » Mone > 
Show Card Writer 16 Mechan. 
& Window Trimmer 1? Surveyor 
6 Comme~cial Law for 18 Station Engineer 
Corps. ation Employees 19 Civil Engineer 
2 Illustrator 20 Bullding Contractor 
$ Civil Service 21 Architectural = 
9 Chemist 22 Architect 
10 Textile Mill Supt. 28 Strmetaral Engineer 
41 Electrician 24 Bridge Engineer 
12 Elec. Engineer 25 Mining Engineer 





Name 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1006, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in 
the position numbered __ 





Street and No. 





City 
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WHAT 





ORANGEINE 


REALLY IS 


Most Useful Prescription for 
RELIEF, PREVENTION, CURE 


Formula Since 1892: 


Nux rake | Homeopathic 


Mandrake Trituration thee 


Bluefiag 
Total in each Powder 


RESULTANT: 


Its delicately skillful balance secures only 
rompt remedy, with no depressant or dru 
effect, aS proved by nanareds of millions o 


powders, and vast accumulation of human testi- 


ers. 


REALLY DOES 
For Every Age and Condition 


Normally stimulates Heart Action, Perfectly 
regulates Nerves, Stomach, Liver, Accurately 
Adjusts the Nervous Systém. 


Prevents Sickness! 
Secures Good Health! 


By Better Assimilation of Nourishment — thus 


Better Blood. : 
Perfect Regulation—thus thorough Elimination of 


Waste Matter. 

The action of Orangeine on Chronic Conditions 
is gradual but thorough. 

Orangeine acts quickly, evenly, normally on 


Colds Indigestion 
“Grip” Dyspepsia 
Headache Nervousness 
Neuralgia Brain Fag 
Offsets Chill, Exposure, Overwork 








mony from many rare sources. 


25c PacKage Free for Honest Test 


Ora me is.mailed anywhere, on receipt of price. 10c package (2 powders), 25c package ‘6 powders), 50c package (15 powders), 
$1.9 package (36 powders). Before January 1, 1907, we will mail free, one 25c package, on receipt of request, with assurance 
of honest test, under suggestion of our directions. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

























THE ELECTION OF THE UNDERFEED FURNACE 


‘ a ws certainly want an administration of household economy. If you vote an Underfeed 
Furnace into your basement you elect to have a steady supply of clean, pure, economical heat. 
The Congressional tidal wave of political interest sweeping the country will subside, but from 





Maine to the Golden West an ever-increasing current of Underfeed 
testimony proclaims that the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


It is a modern furnace that shows to greatest advantage when the tests are sever- 
est. Unlike the old-fashioned Overfeed, the Underfeed is fed coal from below. 
All the fire is on top—turning smoke and gases, wasted in other furnaces, into 
heat. Cheapest coal yields as much heat as highest grade anthracite. Figure 


out the difference in cost. Itis yours. 


Dr. A. N. Witham, of Westbrook, Maine, writes : 
**The Peck-Willlamson Underfeed Furnace is more than satisfactory. 1 heated 13 
rooms last Winter with your largest size furnace at a cost of $42, and we had CLEAN, 
PURE, STEADY heat ali Winter. | believe it is the most physiological system of heat yet 
devised for PURE AIR AND HEAT in our eold climate. | am glad to recommend it to 
my friends,"’ ° 
The illustration shows furnace without casing, cut out to show how coal is forced 
up under fire, Our Underfeed booklet illustrates and describes it fully. Let us 
send it to you, with fac-simile letters from many satisfied users. Heating plans and 
services of our Engineering De’ ent are yours—FREE. Write to-day, giving 
name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co., 394 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0, 
Dealers, write to-day for our Attractive Proposition. 
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\ ~ 
Donald Ashley 






Dorothy Ashley 







mae 


Nursed at TWINS Raised on |/ 
the Breast Mellin’s Food| 
feo. Ue B 
Look at this picture carefully ; it is an unusually Food will cause him to develop perfectly and give 





interesting one. When born these twins weighed him a strong, robust, well-nourished body 


within half a pound of each other. Dorothy, the 


one to the left, was nursed, while Donald was put We do act claim that BMalig’s acd ond 





on Mellin’s Food. The above picture was taken milk is better than mother’s milk, but we do claim, 





emphatically, that, if an artificial food must be used, 
Mellin’s Food is the best artificial food in the world 
for babies. 


when the twins were seven and a half months old 
and speaks for itself, 











This ought to convince you of the great merits If you will send us your name and address, 
of “Mellin’s Food. It ought to prove to you that, we will gladly send you a sample Bottle of Mellin’s 
if you must raise your baby on the bottle, Mellin’s Food to try. 
Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. “7 
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What’s the USE of 
a Hot-Air Pump? 








In a Country Residence, its use means 
all the advantages of water supply, which 
are such an agreeable accompaniment of city 
life, z. ¢., running water in every room, the 
daily bath, the resulting health and cleanli- 
ness, which always follow the free use of pure 
watcr—and water is only freely used when 
easily and cheaply brought to hand. 

In a City Residence, many dwellers upon 
high ground, as well as those occupying the 
upper floors of apartment houses, suffer fre- 
quently (especially in dry seasons) from an 
inadequate flow of city water. This comes 
from lack of pressure in the city mains, and 
is entirely remedied by the use of a Hot-Air 
Pump, which supplies the force temporarily 
or permanently lacking. 

In Case of Fire, its abundant water sup- 
ply becomes at once invaluable; especially is 
this true of country or suburban residences, 
which are in most cases isolated or entirely 
without the protection of an organized fire 
department. In such instances the posses- 
sion of a Hot-Air Pump gives to the owner a 
constant assurance of security from fire. 

In the Stable, an abundance of water 
means healthyanimals. Every watchful farm- 
er or superintendent knows that, when water 
must be carried to a horse or cow by hand, 
the tendency always is to scant the supply. 














In the matter of watering stock alone, the 
time of one man in carrying water about the 
barn or stable soon pays the entire cost of a 
Hot-Air Pump, and this pump will put run- 
ning water in any volume in front of every 
animal in your stable every day in the year. 

For Irrigation, the same pump which 
supplies water for your house and stable will 
also furnish it in any quantity desired for 
your lawn and garden, and no argument is 








required to show what an adequate water 
supply means in the way of early vegetables 
or attractive flower beds. 








A Hot-Air Pump can now be bought as low as $108. 
Descriptive catalogue C2 sent free on application 


Rider-Ericsson 
Engine Co. 


35 Warren Street, New York 

239 Franklin Street, Boston 

40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 

40 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia 
234 Craig Street West, Montreal, P. Q. 
22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 
Amargura 96, Havana, Cuba The Hot-Air Pump 

















A NEW IDEA FOR 
SHORT SMOKERS 


HOW MANY CIGARS DO YOU 
THROW AWAY HALF SMOKED 
JUST BECAUSE AT THE TIME 
YOU WANTED. A SHORT SMOKE 








If you’re an average short smoker 
you waste nearly half your cigars. 

On the other hand you object 
to a re-lighted cigar—a . stale 
smoke at best. 

You know what you get in 
small cigars bought in the regular 
way at retail cigar stores. 

Among our thousands of cus- 
tomers there has been such a 
demand for a good short smoke 
that we brought out Baby Grand. 


LA RECLAMA 
BABY GRAND 


Here is a cool, sweet, satisfying 
short smoke of the richest and 
rarest selection of clear Havana 
filler and wrapper. 

Every Baby Grand is of one uni- 
form quality ; same uniform roll; 
full weight ; burns with clear draft 
and uniform ash that does not drop. 

Baby Grand is only one of the 36 different 
styles of Havana cigars that go direct to you 
from our factory—but one profit between 
you and the plant—ours. 

Every middle expense of jobber, traveling 
salesman, and retailer is cut out. 

You get from first hands cigars that can 
not be duplicated anywhere at less than 
twice our prices. 


FREE TRIAL BOX 


Write us on your letterhead and we will 
send you, carriage prepaid, a box of tco 
Baby Grands. If you like them in every par- 
ticular send us $3.75. If they fail to satisfy 
you in every respect send back the unsmoked 
cigars at our expense. No charge for the 
samples used. 

We know you will like them and are will- 
ing to take all the risk ourselves to prove 
this to you. Write us at once. 


LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 
1953 First Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


REFERENCES = 
Union Exchange Bank—Dun—Bradstreets 
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This Razor must ---and a Postal Gets it. I 


: Guarantee to Keep your 
pay for itself before Blades Sharp Forever 


YouPaymeaPenny Without Charge. 








































ILL you let me send 
you a razor—without a 
cent deposit? _ 

Then I will keep it sharp 
and keen for the rest of your 
life free. 

That’s my plan—my new 
plan of selling razors. 

No other razor makers in the world sell 
razors this way—because they can’t— 
their razors won't stand it. Mine will— 
it’s the way it’s made. 

Now, I don’t say, ‘‘Send me the price 
of the razor, and if, after you have tried 
it, you find that it isn’t all I claim, I will 
send your money back.’’ Not me. 

On a “‘money back” proposition you 
may feel that there was some chance of 
not getting your money 
back if you wanted it—I 
- won’t let you feel that way 
I am the man you hold gem cata a 

‘Ale , “or if the razor don t do 
personally responsible Jor oll faa, Pan sane back 
every promise made in this at my expense, and you're 
advertisement. out nothing, for you've 

paid me nothing and you 

P. Cc. SHERMAN owe me nothing. 

Simply do this—Send me 
your name, occupation, home and business address— 
and in any manner that is convement and agreeable to 
you, introduce yourself to me. 

I'll take all the risk and send, prepaid, a Sterling Safety 
Razor with 24 blades, or an Old style Interchangeable 
Razor with 12 blades. 

You see the Sterling Razor is so much better than any 
other razor that I can afford to send one without any 
payment or deposit. 

When you have tested it 7 days, if you find it the finest 
and easiest shaving razor you ever used, keep it. 


Then the razor must pay for itseli—that’s my new 


‘24 Blades 

















plan. With my careful, systematic process, each STERLING 
You see, the average man should be shaved at least blade is hardened, tempered, ground and honed in oil, 
three times a week—at 15c. a shave that’s 45c. a week and then stropped—so that my razor must hold its 
for shaving. edge. 
So, if you decide to keep the razor, all I ask you to And each of my STERLING blades must pass the 


pay me is what you’d pay the barber—4s5c. a week for a SHERMAN test, 
few weeks until the razor is paid for. tiade can tb subjected. 


That way I make the barber buy you the razor. 1 must make cestain that the temper and cutting edge 
At that, my razor doesn’t take any more money to pay _of every STERLING blade is perfect and lasting. 
for itself than you would have to pay out of your own 
pocket for an ordinary razor. I cannot afford to pass any but faultless razor blades, 
And I go even farther. because —. —~ the razor, peepasd, for free trial with- 
. : . a o iota out any deposit but your name, address and the intro- 
f : to it that your blades are kept sharp forever, duction. If you don’t introduce yourself to me I will 
ree. have to write you to do so, and that will delay shipment 
With any other safety razor you are always paying of the Sterling. 
out money because you must keep on paying for new ‘ vee . : <3 alee aa z 
: blades or resharpening as long as you live. a ange tl et t iy go a Fe ray By 
But with the Sterling, all you do is, send me 12 dull pay my itself. ne ee — 
’ blades, at any time, with 10 cents to cover mailing ex- a rT ex . i 
penses, and I return them to you perfectly sharp, free of ; Now—write me to-day, stating whether you wish the 
charge. Safety or Old Style Interchangeable, and let me send 
SE Ne ear ae Sanne eee Seen oe you the razor. State whether you wish to cut close or 
. y 8 nasindialiaiaeel medium, and whether your beard is wiry or fine. Don’t 
Did you ever hear of anything as clever as this in the send me any money—only a postal. 


razor line? apr f , 
; 4 . ; Remember the razor is yours for a week free—then 
It’s this way—the reason I can make this offer is be- either keep it and let it pay for itself with the guarantee 
cause I’m not in the least doubtful or afraid of my razor. that I must keep the blades sharp forever—free—-or 
My STERLING blades are made of the finest razor return it to 
steel that money can buy—costs me twice as much as 
; the steel used in any other razor blades. P. Cc. SHERMAN, President, 
And mine is the only razor on the market that is made : ° 
of genuine Sheffield steel—that is not a cold rolled steel. 281 Water St. Dept. 76, New York City. 


the most rigid test to which a razor 
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Ivory Soap—It Keeps The Country Clean. 


There is no exaggeration about this statement. Itis afact. Ivory Soap 
does keep the country clean. 
Nearly every grocer in the United States sells it. Nearly every well-to-do 
American family uses it. They prefer it to other soaps because 
it floats, 
it is pure, y 
it is economical, sp 
it is uniform in quality. 
There is no ‘‘free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is why it will 
not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. That is why it is equally 
available for bath, toilet and fine laundry use. 


Write for ‘‘Approved Methods for Home Laundering.’’ Contains 68 pages of in- 
formation that is simply invaluable to the who wants to know what to do in order 


that her laundered things may be as clean and sweet as they ought to be. _ Illustrated. 


The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 
to exam- @ 
ine the (am fh | 
meritsof ——™ ay 

THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its un- 
surpassed tone-quality, unequaled durability, 
elegance of design and finish. Catalogue 
mailed on application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 
Warerooms Cor. Sth Ave. 22d St. NEW Y 















{ In heating the home a temperature of 65 to 68° F. 
with a humidity of 60% produces much more comfort- 
able and healthful conditions than when the tempera- 
ture is higher and the air dry. . 

q Where a furnace is used the water-box should be 
regularly filled and a little Platt’s Chlorides added to 
it. Where steam heat, hot water radiators, Baltimore 
heaters, coal, oil or gas stoves are used, a pan with 
some water containing a little Platt’s Chlorides should 
be kept over or under the heating arrangement. 


Platt’s 
Chlorides 


The Odorless 
Disinfectant. 


4 A colorless liquid; powerful, safe and economical. 
Instantly destroys foul odors and chemically neutral- 
izes disease-breeding matter. Sold in quart bottles 
only, by druggists and high-class grocers. Prepared 
only by Henry B. Platt, New York and Montreal. 





4 A Brochure entitled ‘‘Health Economy,” by Dr. 


Kent, mailed free on addressing 
Desk C, 42 Cliff Street, New York. 





Cut it in Half 


and you will see that, 
unlike all other Collar 
Buttons, 


THE ONE-PIECE 


KREMENTZ 


is double thick, where 
double strength is 
needed—in the shank. 
Not a weak spot in it. 
Made of one piece only. 
Hammered into grace- 
ful shape that makes it 
easy to button and un- 
button. 2: models for 
ladies and gentlemen. 
Gold, silver, or rolled 
late. Free oklet, 
Story of a Collar 
Button,” ‘gives enter- 
taining information. 
Want one? 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
89 Chestnut Street, 
Newark, N. J. 

















a ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
ASUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 











+ 
-~ 


SUPPORTER (j B 
lf 











INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
OVERDO MUNDRED STYLES 
WORN THE WORLD 


L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEORGE Frost Co., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


of 
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& Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oi 


is just pure cod liver oil— = _==2 
free from disguise, because f 
none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in 

cod liver oil that makes it 
offensive to taste and smell. 

The purity of Moller's Oil 

makes it 


Free from Taste 
or Odor. 


It is this purity that 
makes Moller’s Oil so 
digestible and without 

i di F that nauseous “‘repeat”’ 
It’s like finding money the way the Hustler ahnaenatne ell cate fa 


Ash Sifter saves coal. Turning the crank for flat, oval bottles, imported 

a minute sifts the day’s ashes. No dust nor a Sas the 
dirt ; easy to operate; a child can do it, and no - " 
maid objects to it. Fits wood or iron barrel; ~ Schieffelin & Co. 
saves many times its cost in a year, and the cin- any] A New York om 
ders are excellent for banking fire at night. If Wy i ff HH PE 
your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Write ee / 

for Catalog E. : 


- HILL DRYER CO., 
253 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


(} 


" 
Ee ae * All Woolens 
Wsitiees ‘ OARSE or FINE=RUGS 
and CARPETS to most 
DELICATE 1Flannels LAST 
longer—LOOK better —FEEL 
better—are BETTER= 
SOFTER—FLUFFIER = 
UNSHRUNKEN when 
washed with PEARLINE in 
Pearline’s Way. 


PROOF: More millions use 


LARLINE 


THAN EVER BEFORE 





smrcnlt’s Mostly Rinsmg 
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YE Tuas THE 


STRENGTH OF GIBRALTAR 


The House Founded On A Rock 


Shall stand. Build your fortunes on the rock foundation of Life Insurance. It has shielded 
thousands from want, educated thousands of young men and women, and started them 
in business. Write to-day for information of Policies, with Rates and Benefits at 
your age. Address Dept. 17 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


The buildings piured above are owned and occupied byThe Prudential Insurance Company of America, as its Home Office at Newark, N. J. 
The extensive business of The Prudential requires in these home office buildings alone, the services of over two thousand employees. 
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STOP THAT PAIN 


THE LAMBERT SNYDER HEALTH VIBRATOR 


(9,000 to 15,000 vibrations the minute) 
THE COMMON-SENSE TREATMENT 
The Most Beneficent Invention of the Age 


There is only one disease—CONGESTION. 
There is only one cure—CIRCULATION. 

Instant relief from Rheumatism, Deafness, Indigestion, 
Poor Circulation, or any Pains or Aches. 

Iso in cases of Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia, Lumbago, 
Weak Eyes, Hay Fever, Obesity, Insomnia, Loss of Voice, Neu- 
rasthenia, Brain Fag, Nervous Debility, Vertigo, Headache, Con- 
stipation and Torpid Liver, our Vibrator does marvelous 
work, and is a good exerciser. 

Don’t wait. Don’t suffer. Get a Vibrator and get relief. 

‘Fhe Lambert bert Health Vibrator is the only hand 
vibrator in the world that gives direct true vibration. 

We are receiving daily unsolicited testimonials from 
all parts of the country. Write for some of them. 

ou can use it yourself, and it is always ready and 
will last for years. Used and endorsed by physicians 
everywhere. 


NO DRUGS—NO PLASTERS—NO ELECTRICITY 


INDIGESTION : In cases of indigestion our vibrator forces 
> food to digest, thereby avoiding fermentation and the forming 
of gas. 

RHEUMATISM: It is caused by uric acid centralizing at 
one point. Vibration scatters the uric acid, and by increasing the 
circulation, drives it out through the pores. 

DEAFNESS: In cases of deatness the vibrator stimulates the 
outer and inner mechanism of the ear and cures in many cases. 

CIRCULATION : If your circulation is poor the vibrator will 
increase it, and cause you to feel a warm glow all over your body. 

LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA: In cases of locomotor ataxia or 
paralysis, the vibrator is the only relief. It stimulates the nerves, 
and vibration to-day for these ailments is recognized as the best 
treatment by the leading specialists. 

LUNG TROUBLE: If your lungs are weak and trouble- 
some use the vibrator. Vibration on the lungs forces the blood 
through the dead cells and does wonderful work in all cases of 
consumption and lung trouble. 

SUDDEN PAIN: In cases of sudden pain of any kind, of 
any member of the family at night, the vibrator is always ready to 
apply. No charging for or mixing of medicine. 

PAINS OR ACHES: No matter what pains or aches you 
have or may have that are caused by congestion, the vibrator will 
cure them. 

NERVOUS DEBILITY: In cases of nervous debility our 
vibrator acts quickly and effectively. 


For a limited time we will sell our $5.00 
at $2,00; prepaid on receipt of $2.35. 


FREE oorfaf today. 
LAMBERT SNYDER COMPANY 
Dept. 20F, 41 W. 24th St., New York, N. Y. 











An_ Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine for the 
Home-Lover 


Each issue is full of practical ideas and 
plans for the house—its building, furnish- 
ingand ornamentation. If you are build- 
ing a house, or decorating a room, or 
fixing up your garden or lawn, HOUSE 
& GARDEN will tell you how to go 
about it in the right way. It earns its 
subscription price many times over, no 
matter what home it goes into. 


SOME FEATURES FOR DECEMBER 


How to Hang Pictures. By Herbert E. 
Everett, Professor of the Fine Arts in the 
University of Pennsylvania. A clear exposi- 
tion of the principles to be observed in ar- 
ranging pictures upon the walls of the home, 
fully illustrated. 


The Nurserymen of Paris. Specially writ- 
ten to illustrate more especially the French 
method of training apple and pear irees in 
forms on trellises to give maximum exposure 
for the fruit to light and air. 


The Colony Wildau. The fourth in the 
series on Model Houses for German Workmen, 
by William Mayner, Secretary to the American 
Consul-General in Berlin. 


House & Garden Departments. There is 
an interesting discussion this month on con- 
crete houses and the care and treatment of 
trees. Ernest Hemming gives good advice to 
the amateur gardener, and Margaret Greenleaf 
answers all questions on House Decoration 
in the Inquiry Column. 


») 25 centsaCopy 
Hi arden $3.00 a Year 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


Send us your name and address and one 
dollar for a five months’ trial subscription. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


1006 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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The 
Trade-Mark 
Above 


printed in red and black, is 
sewn on the end of every 
genuine Ostermoor Mat- 
tress. It protects you 
against substitution, and guarantees you the 
one mattress that is built, not stuffed, made 
of clean, Ostermoor sheets, hand-laid in the 
ticking, will not mat, get hard or lumpy, and 
never needs re-making; the one mattress that re- : 

mains always soft, even, comfortable and sleep-inducing. 


Samples of Ticking 


Valuable ‘Book Free 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon and we will send 
you free, full line of ticking samples, our handsome 144- 
page book, ‘“‘The Test of Time,’’ and name of your 
local authorized Ostermoor dealer. 

You can select a ticking to harmonize with the 
furnishings of your room and suit your individual 
taste with the samples which we will send you. They 
include the new Mercerized Art Twills in fancy stripe 
with floral effects of Blue, Pink; Yellow, Green and 
Lavender; Gray and White dust-proof satin finish tick- 
ing, striped in linen effect; Blue and White Herring- 
bone; and the staple A.C.A. ticking, wide or narrow 
stripe. Send in coupon to-day while we can supply 
the full line of tickings at regular prices. 


We Sell By Mail, or Through 2500 Ostermoor Dealers > ~ osternoor & co. 


. : / 136 Elizabeth St., New York 
Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our” : gle 
Regular Sizes and Prices aim. We were compelled tothis move by the necessity Without obligation on my 

















inches of protecting the public against worthless imitations. |.“ _ part, please send me your 144+ 
— Ss Ibs, wide, $8.35 | Your Ostermoor dealer—be sure to ~y* uswho he ,“ page book and free 
is—he will show you a mattress withthe Ostermoor 
3 toot wide, 30 Ibe. 10.00 name and trade-mark label sewn on the end. ood SAMPLES 
3 feet 6 inches wide, |] 70 Mattress shipped, express paid hvus,sameday “of ticking used on the Ostermoor, and 
36 Ibs. check is received, if you order of us by mail. “the name of my Ostermoor dealer. 
4 feet wide, 401bs., 13.35 “ 


ttt sneiee wits, 15.00 | OSTERMOOR & CO. 








ci ciciiscckententtesinntnessusseanee 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 136 Elizabeth Street 
Express Charges Prepaid. New York a 
aoiatat ak cdo Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather - Address.... Coepeccccss seessesscens Seeseseses 


and Down Co,, Ltd., Montreal, 
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FREOBRICK WARNE 
eee ST STRAND A onpow 
mee T. SUR heed 

UNION Gee ’N ewan 











The price of a year’s subscription to “St. Nicholas” 
is no more than that of a large doll or a mechanical 
toy—and it brings the child a new gift every month 


The Children Want It 


November number free with new subscriptions beginning with 
December, the great Christmas issue. Charming fairy stories by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett in both these issues,—serials this year 
by Alice Hegan Rice and by the author of “Emmy Lou.” A 
beautiful story by Kate Douglas Wiggin in December. “St. Nich- 

olas’”’ has a wonderful program for 1907. Price $3.00 a year. 











& THE CENTURY CO. UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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THE CENTURY IN 1907 


Secretary Taft on the 
Panama Canal 


This important paper which answers many questions 
that arise in the minds of intelligent observers of 
public affairs appears in the December CENTURY. 


Gardening, Farming, and 
Architecture 


Will be dealt with in a popular and useful manner dur- 
ing the coming year by Professor Bailey of Cornell, 
by Miss Frances Duncan, author of the recently pub- 
lished article on ‘‘ Cornish Gardens,” and others. 


Heroines of Fiction 


This charming series of pictures in color by de Ivan- 
owski which began with the portrait of Becky Sharp 
in the November CENTURY will be continued at 
intervals during the year. 


Some Favorite Dramatic 


Impersonations 


The same distinguished artist, Mr. de Ivanowski, 
will contribute a number of drawings in color repre- 
senting ideal or romantic characters as produced on 
the contemporaneous stage, beginning with Maude 
Adams as Peter Pan, in the Christmas number. The 
critic of the New York G/ode says, ‘‘This portrait is 
the most successful and the most interesting one that 
has been made of a player for many a year.” 


The Christmas Century 


Sets a new standard of artistic beauty and of literary 
richness in the magazine world. Besides the beauti- 
ful illustration, in color, of Maude Adams as Peter 
Pan it contains also in color ‘‘The Belle of the 
Christmas Ball,” by Miss Betts; ‘‘The Death of 
Eve’’ by Leyendecker, illustrating a poem by William 
Vaughn Moody, author of the theatrical success 
‘*The Creat Divide’; ‘‘Ave Maria” by Horatio 
Walker; and other pages in photogravure and in tint. 
In addition to the important article by Secretary Taft 
on ‘The Panama Canal’”’ there is a most suggestive 
paper on ‘‘ Government Model Farms,” by James J. 
Hill, President of the Great Northern Railway. 


‘New Subscribers 


Who begin their subscriptions with this beautiful 
Christmas number (December) will receive free of 
charge the November number containing the opening 
chapters of Mrs. Burnett’s novel ‘‘ The Shuttle” and 
of ‘‘ Jay Cooke and the Financing of the Civil War.” 
Ask for this number when subscribing. $4.00 year. 


Every one of the remarkable color pictures which 
will appear in The Century during the coming 
year will be worth framing. The series of 
** Heroines of Fiction’’ and ‘‘ Impersonations of 
the Contemp Stage ’’ will be among the 
most notable ever printed. 





THE CENTURY CO., - 





UNION SQUARE, - 





Illustration Jor Theodore Roosevelt's 
The Ancient Irish Sagas” 
in the January Century 
In full color ( by Leyendecker) 





Why You Should Have 


THE CENTURY 


(Continued. ) 


sculptors, architects, and illustrators, and devel- 
oping and perfecting the various methods of 
black and white and of color reproduction. It 
keeps in touch with scientific progress and has 
opened its columns to debates on great questions 
by the leaders of national thought. Its aim is 
entertainment of the kind which enlarges human 
sympathy and makes the world better as well 
as more chee 

THE CENTURY, in a word, has an indi- 
viduality which distinguishes it from other pen- 
odicals, and makes it warmly cherished in 
American homes. Those for whom the best is 
none too good can hardly afford to dispense 
with its entertainment and its influence in their 


households. 
NEW YORK 
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Also makers of 


Confections 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 












Soft, Handsome, Durable 


Also Mocha, Kid, Kazan, and Reindeer 

Gloves, unlined and silk lined, for men and women. 

Natural Black Galloway fur Coats and Robes, 

Black and Brown Frisian and Black Dog Skin Coats. Elegant fur 
lined coats, with blended Muskrat or Russian Marmot lining, collar 
of Otter or Persian Lamb. Send us cow or horse hides, calf, dog, deer 
or other skins, and let us tan for you, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, for Robes, Coats, Rugs or Gloves, ‘‘and Crosby 
pays the freight."" We do robe, rug and coat making, also repair 
work, taxidermy and head mounting. We buy no hides, skins, 
raw fursorGinseng. Write for Catalogue, mentioning this magazine. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, New York 








6 MONTHS FREE 


THE INVESTMENT HERALD.~ Leading illustrated finan- 
cial and investment paper, containing latest and most important 
information on mining, oil and other money-making industries, the 
most successful companies and the best dividend-paying stocks. 
It shows how immense profit may be quickly and easily made on 
absolutely safe investments. Write for it. 

A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 13, 78-80 Wall St., New York. 





Your Poems May Be Worth 


c 0 N a THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
Send them tous for the music. Accept no offer 


before reading Music, Song and Money. Itisfree. 
WR ! T E R Siiayes Music Co., 236 Star Bldg., Chicago 





Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Easy to get at everything without dis- 
turbing anything. No fatigue in pack- 
ing and unpacking. Light, strong. 
roomy drawers. olds as much and 
costs no more than a good box trunk. 
Hand-riveted; strongest trunk made. 
In small room serves as chiffonier. C. 
O. D. with privilege of examination. 
2c. stamp for Catalog. 


F. A. STALLMAN, 132 W. Spring St., Columbus,0. 



















Smokers! 


Silman ffilute 


is the best pipe tobacco on the market. It is impossible 
to make a better mixture. The flavor and aroma of this 
tobacco are such that your friends will ask about it, 
whether they smell it or smoke it. 

It is made from the choicest selected pure leaf without 
artificial flavoring of any kind; mixed, one pound at a 
time, by one who knows how. It contains no glycerine 
(most smoking tobaccos do). 


Without a Bite or a Regret 
If your dealer doesn’t keep it, send us his name and 
yours on your business card or letter-head and we will 
mail you a can to try. Smoke a pipeful or two, try it 
thoroughly; then send us the money or the tobacco, which- 
ever you’d rather part with. 


3:02, 75cents, + lb.$1.65. 1 lb, $3.30 prepaid 


Send for Booklet: ‘‘How to Smoke a Pipe.” 


E. Hoffman Company 
Manufacturers 


180 Madison Street, Chicago 


Y ‘DEBENTURE BONDS | 
O 











The safest form of investment—secured by 
improved real estate. luterest coupons pays 
able January and July Ist, at National Park 
Bank, New York. Write tor Booklet “H.” 


































not, investigate our plan, which offers as advantages 
TANGIBLE SECURITY—CASH ON DEMAND 
GUARANTEED INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL 
Any Sum from $5 up available 
Send for Booklet “A,’”’ which is valuable and interesting 
NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO., Suite 738, 1133 Broadway, New York 
(Capital and Surplus, $500,000.00) 


O IS YOUR MONEY EARNING 
Io 
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BUFFAL LITHIA 





WATER 


These Physicians Have Used It Personally and in Prac- 
tice—Are They Not Competent Witnesses ? 


“For these Purposes it is Endorsed by the Highest Medical Authorities.’ 


Dr. Geo. E. Walton’s standard work on the Medicinal Springs of the United states and 
Canada is an efficient diuretic, and proves of great value in 
states: “BUFFALO WATER INFLAMMATION and IRRITATION of the BLAD- 
DER and KIDNEYS, especially when dependent upon the URIC ACID DIATHESIS, as exhibited in 
cases of GRAVEL and GOUT. For these purposes it is endorsed by the highest medical authorities.’, 


Dos sp ny B. Nancrede, Prof of Surgery, Medical Dept. University oY Mich. and Leather 
Of articles in International Cyclopedia one o 

of Surgery, is of the opinion that BUFFALO LITHIA WATER alkaline waters in 
this country. I have used it with undoubted advantage in my own person.” 

. Dr. John T. Metcalf, Emeritus Prof. of Clinical Medicine, College of, Mase and 
urgeons ew York: “I or patients, and used it in m 
have for some years prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER own case for GOUTY 1 ROUBLE 

with decided beneficial results, and I regard it certainly as a very valuable remedy.” 
Additional testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade, 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 

















Browns tRocuts 
TROCHES 

Are absolutely free from harmful ingredients, and may be 
used whenever required without injurious effect. 

They invariably give immediate relief in cases of Hoarseness, 
Loss of Voice, Coughs, Irritation, or Soreness of the Throat, 
occasioned by cold or over-exertion of the voice. 

Known throughout the world for over fifty years as an article 
of superior merit. 

In boxes only; never sold in bulk. 


Observe this signature on the wrapper: LiL 2 Vtpzen- GH 


OWN 5: 
BRONCHIAL 
“hook 
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CHRISTMAS. 
NUMBER 


he Christmas Scribner is 

extraordinarily rich in the 

interest of its Literary Con- 

tents, and as usual the illustra- 

tions include many Beautiful 

Drawings in Black and White 

and some remarkable Re- 

productions in Colors of 

paintings dealing with early Irish history by Henry 

McCarter, with an accompanying explanatory text. by 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, the foremost Irish scholar. 

(Kate Douglas Wiggin contributes one of the most 
charming of her Rebecca stories, “« The State o’ Maine 
Girl”; F. Hopkinson Smith tells a tale of mystery, love 
and adventure, “The Veiled Lady of Stamboul”; 
W. S. Moody’s «The Pickwick Ladle” is another of his 
popular “collector” stories. Henry B. Fuller is repre- 
sented by a capital story of sentiment-and travel in 
Europe, “Addolorata’s Intervention.” Passing,” by 
W. L. Alden, is rich in its humor and pathos. 

(James B. Connolly, the well known writer of sea 
stories, who was on the “Mayflower,” will describe, 
in a spirit that will appeal to the patriotism of every 
American citizen, the great spectacle of the recent 
Naval Review at Oyster Bay. 


Other stories, articles and poems, and the usual departments. 
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SCRIBNER™ S MAGAZINE 


Beginning in January, 1907 


ANOTHER GREAT 
NOVEL 


The FRUIT 
of the TREE 


BY 


MRS. WHARTON 


Author of 
“THe House oF MIRTH” 


The new serial story for 1907 will be by the author 
of “The House of Mirth,’ the most successful and 
widely discussed novel of recent years. In the new 
story the author looks at a broader life and one that 
will appeal to even a wider range of readers. The 
plot, which is of enthralling interest, involves one of 
the most intricate and absorbing of human problems. 


“The mere thought of another novel sets the appetite on edge; one recalls the 
eagerness with which readers awaited the next Thackeray or Dickens.” 
—TaHe Artantic MonrHLy 


Sead for a SCRIBNER COLORED BOOK-MARK and an ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
153-157 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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Sectional 
Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases 
are made for and universally used in 
the finest homes and offices throughout 
the country. 

They combine artistic appearance, 
solidity of construction and latest 
practical improvements. Sent 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture 

of a single product in large quantities and our 

modern methods of selling direct tc the user, en- 

able us to offer a superior article at a considerable 
Saving in cost to the purchaser. 


Solid Oak tition 9100 icon $1.75 acct 


Send for Our Beautiful New Catalogue No. 32 


in which we illustrate the different redes from the neatly finished Salid Oak cases at 
above prices, to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate yn" 
Every book section: has non-binding, disappearing glass door. Tops and bases, $1.00 eac' 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 


(424.4108 Tce «=| | SEE THAT CLIP? 


‘HE NIAGARA CLIP holds securely fi 
— the Ter NY Wil SOLD wy the thinnest sheet of paper up te & in. 


r RENTED YWHERE at in =a Cy - = me ane over 
egain, etter an ping for in etters, 
410% MF R?S prices, allowin: records, cards, etc. ts unsightly pinhoies 
n @ ¢ Din secon etter: uriness car 

RENTAL TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shipped che'ks, drafts, invoices, etc.” Put up in b xes 
with privilege of examination. Shape And yal age Sample 


te ts Peet Ge NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 
‘TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 202 La Salle 8t CEtcace NY, 37 Park St., N, Y. City. 
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Who's Who 


Among Periodicals 












































AGENTS 
WANTED 


AGENTS Picard NZ, Ne NOVAT FRY il 
ee 


WANTED os 

A booklet called Who's Who Among Periodicals is issued by the Franklin Square 
Subscription Agency of New York City, with the co-operation of the leading publishers. It 
is 36 pages, containing the condensed prospectuses for 1907 of the principal periodicals. 
We send it free on request. What we do is this: 


FIRST We give, in this simple and condensed form, more complete and in- 
telligent information about the best periodicals than has ever before been 
done. 

SECOND We give you prompt, and, above all, accurate service. It costs to do this, 
but our vast facilities and hundreds of employees enable us to do it. 

THIRD We furnish a trustworthy agency which guarantees to give you the lowest 
prices—you get the very cheapest rate because of the immense number of 
subscriptions we handle and because of our exclusive arrangements with 
several leading publishers. 

FOURTH We will fill any order for any periodicals in the world, or any combination, 
at the price quoted by any reputable agency. 


Write for this booklet (a postal card will do). Address 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Franklin Square, New York City } 
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